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Labor Month In Review 


The April Review 


Once again, Professor Paul D. Staudohar 
enriches our pages with an account of the 
trials and tribulations of labor relations 
in the rare atmosphere of professional 
sports. In an earlier contribution (March 
1997 Review), covering the baseball 
strike of 1994-95, he found that, “The 
biggest strike ever in professional sports 
resulted in lost money for the owners and 
players and in disillusionment for the 
fans.” In this issue, Staudohar examines 
the recent basketball lockout. He con- 
cludes that this dispute lost the league 
about $1 billion and the players roughly 
half that amount in foregone salaries. 

Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot 
have collaborated across several bound- 
aries to explore the nature and extent of 
self-employment in the United States and 
Canada. Their first challenge was mak- 
ing sure that the definitional issues in of- 
ficial statistics on self-employment didn’t 
cloud the issue of extent—the definition 
used by Statistics Canada is more inclu- 
sive than that of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. In the end they find, among other 
things, that when it comes to job creation, 
“self employment was more important in 
Canada than the United States during the 
1990s, but not during the 1980s,” and that 
in terms of the nature of self employment, 
“The share of self-employment jobs held 
by more highly educated workers rose 
during the 1990s in both countries.” 

In acompact article on consumer price 
trends in 1998, Todd Wilson finds the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) rose only slightly for 
the second straight year. The increase of 
1.6 percent was the smallest since a 1.1- 
percent rise in 1986. 

Robert Drago and his colleagues ex- 
amine a range of measures of worktime 
for elementary school teachers in four 
specific school districts in the United 
States. While their substantive conclu- 
sion, that elementary school teachers put 
in more time than the length of the for- 
mal school day would suggest is inter- 
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esting, their wide variety of time use in- 
dicators becomes a good example of how 
measurement and definition issues can 
affect research. 


Extended mass layoffs 
in 1998 


U.S. employers conducted 5,759 ex- 
tended mass layoffs during 1998, result- 
ing in 1,163,805 worker separations. 
These events and separations were 
slightly higher than comparative figures 
for 1997 (5,645 and 1,112,513, respec- 
tively). Extended mass layoffs last at 
least 31 days and involve at least 50 
workers from a single establishment. 

Seasonal work accounted for 50 per- 
cent of the separations and 45 percent of 
layoff events in the fourth quarter of 
1998. Over the year, layoff events result- 
ing from import competition and slack 
work and separations caused by reorga- 
nizations reported the largest numerical 
increases. Layoff events caused by sea- 
sonal work and separations caused by 
financial difficulty experienced the larg- 
est numerical declines. 

For more information, see “Extended 
Mass Layoffs in the Fourth Quarter of 
1998,” USDL news release 99-95, 


Entertainment spending 
declined in 1997 


Consumer expenditures on entertainment 
fell 1.1 percent in 1997, following an 
increase of 13.8 percent in 1996. Enter- 
tainment expenditures averaged $1,813 
annually per consumer unit, about the 
same as for health care, but less than that 
for basic necessities such as housing, 
transportation, and food. 

An 8.4-percent decrease in spending 
on other entertainment supplies, equip- 
ment, and services contributed to the 
overall decrease in entertainment spend- 
ing. The subcomponent includes items 
such as unmotored and motorized recre- 


ational vehicles, where relatively small 
changes in the number of consumers buy- 
ing such expensive, infrequently pur- 
chased items have a large effect on the 
overall expenditure average. 
Expenditures rose 2.9 percent for tele- 
vision, radio, and sound equipment, and 
2.6 percent for entertainment fees and 
admissions. However, these increases 
were smaller than those reported in 1996. 
Spending on pets, toys, and playground 
equipment decreased 2.4 percent, after 
increasing 4.0 percent the year before. 
For more information, see “Consumer 
Expenditures in 1997,” BLS Report 927. 


Occupational injuries 
and illnesses, 1997 


In 1997, private industries reported ap- 
proximately 6.1 million nonfatal occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses. Manufac- 
turing accounted for almost one-third of 
the cases (1.9 million), and wholesale and 
retail trade and services each accounted 
for about one-quarter. 

Manufacturing’s incidence rate—the 
number of injuries and illnesses per 100 
full-time workers—also led all industries 
at 10.3. Although wholesale and retail 
trade and services accounted for a large 
number of injuries and illnesses, their 
incidence rates, at 6.7 and 5.6, respec- 
tively, were lower than many industries. 

Wide variations exist in the frequency 
of nonfatal workplace incidents, even for 
industries producing similar goods or 
services. Within manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, the total case rate for injuries and 
illnesses in the electronic components 
and accessories industry group (Standard 
Industrial Classification 367) was 5.0 per 
100 full-time workers. Among the de- 
tailed industries within this category, to- 
tal case rates ranged from 3.1 in semi- 
conductor and related devices (SIC 3674) 
to 14.4 in electron tubes (SIC 3671). 

For more information, see “Survey of 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses, 
1997,” Summary 99-3, O 
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Labor relations in basketball: 
the lockout of 1998-99 


The lockout resulted in the owners losing 
about $1 billion and the players forfeiting 
roughly half that amount in foregone salaries; 


the salary explosion was contained, 


but whether caps can effectively limit salaries 


in the future remains to be seen 


ntil 1998, the National Basketball Asso- 
| ciation (NBA) and its players were unique 
in one major respect: while other major 
team sports—baseball, football, and hockey—were 
plagued with work stoppages, basketball had none. 
Indeed, the sport was often cited as an example of 
good labor-management relations. What made the 
record even more remarkable is that basketball is 
the quintessential big-money game. There are 
ample riches to divide up between owners and play- 
ers. Ticket prices to NBA games are the highest in 
sports, and the league has enjoyed strong financial 
support from television. The minimum cost of stag- 
ing an event is far smaller in basketball than in other 
team sports that have larger rosters.? The combina- 
tion of high revenues and relatively low overhead 
costs brought NBA salaries to the lofty average of 
$2.6 million, the highest in sports. 

The tranquility ended when the 1998-99 sea- 
son was truncated by a 202-day lockout. This ar- 
ticle examines the background of basketball labor 
relations, why the lockout occurred, its key issues, 
the dynamics of the bargaining process, and the 
eventual settlement. The saga of the league and its 
union is particularly interesting in that what was 
generally regarded as a successful structure for di- 
viding up revenues became unglued. Besides the 
structural model and contested issues, an impor- 
tant aspect of the dispute was the negotiators and 
their relationships, not only with each other, but 


also with the people they represented. The clash of 
personalities and attitudes, so familiar from other 
sports, came at last to haunt basketball negotiations. 


Background 


The National Basketball Players Association (NBPA) 
was formed in 1954. The association was relatively 
weak and ineffective, until attorney Lawrence 
Fleisher was hired to direct it in 1962. By 1967, the 
first comprehensive collective bargaining agreement 
in sports had been negotiated. Over the years, union 
relations with league commissioners were adversarial, 
but characterized by a good measure of trust, re- 
spect, and creative problemsolving. 

The positive relations led to what may be the most 
innovative collective bargaining agreement ever in 
sports. In 1983, the Players Association and the league 
negotiated a contract that included (1) the inaugural 
sports salary cap (devised by Gary Bettman, current 
National Hockey League commissioner, who was then 
an NBA executive), (2) a revenue guarantee of 53 per- 
cent for the players, and (3) a pioneering drug control 
program that has been emulated in other sports and 
industries. A 1988 agreement refined these provisions. 
Following that agreement, Fleisher retired and was 
replaced by Charles Grantham. 

Grantham’s goal in the 1994 negotiations was to 
eliminate three provisions from the previous contract: 
the salary cap, college draft, and right of first refusal 
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(wherein a team can retain a free-agent player by matching a 
salary offer from another club). Unsuccessful at the bargain- 
ing table, the union saw its players play the 1994~95 season 
without a replacement contract, but it filed an antitrust suit to 
seek the elimination of the three provisions. In July 1994, U.S. 
District Court Judge Kevin Duffy ruled against the players. 
The court cited the so-called labor exemption, holding that it 
conferred immunity from antitrust law on the owners, as long 
as there was a collective bargaining agreement between the 
two parties.* 

Thus thwarted in its legal end run, the union returned to 
the bargaining table. But negotiations were interrupted by 
Grantham’s abrupt resignation, which was prompted by divi- 
siveness among the players. Grantham was replaced by attor- 
ney Simon Gourdine, who, oddly enough, had served earlier 
as deputy commissioner of the NBA, the number-two manage- 
ment position in the league. Gourdine pushed for a conclu- 
sion to the long-stalled negotiations, and a tentative agree- 
ment was reached. 

It is at this juncture that pivotal events occurred that af- 
fected not only the 1995 agreement, but the 1998-99 negotia- 
tions as well. Players as a whole are not typically well versed 
in the intricacies of collective bargaining. But they are repre- 
sented in their individual salary negotiations by attorney-agents. 
These agents realize that the provisions negotiated in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement—on such areas as salary caps and 
free agency—play a decisive role in determining the salary 
leverage players have in their individual negotiations. A group 
of agents objected to the proposed agreement, because it would 
hinder salary growth. 

Under the agents’ direction, a number of players sought to 
have the union decertified. The rationale was that, with the 
end of the collective bargaining relationship, the owners would 
no longer be exempt from antitrust immunity, and the players 
could bring a successful lawsuit against the league. Accord- 
ingly, a petition was filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board to decertify the union, a tactic that had been pursued to 
advantage earlier by the National Football League (NFL) play- 
ers.‘ A petition for decertification requires that at least 30 per- 
cent of the players indicate that they support an election to 
decertify the union, and this hurdle was easily cleared. A de- 
certification election was set for September 1995. 

The emerging battle was between the npa and the dissi- 
dent players, but the league was concerned over the outcome 
as well. If the union was decertified, the league would be vul- 
nerable to antitrust litigation. Consequently, the nBa reacted in 
two ways. First, it declared a lockout on June 30, 1995, freez- 
ing all dealings with players and raising the possibility of de- 
laying the start of the 1995-96 season. Second, it sought to 
restructure the tentative collective bargaining agreement to 
make it more attractive to the dissident players and their agents. 

Both of these tactics proved successful. The players were 
reluctant to lose any games, and the proposed contract was 
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revised so as to withdraw certain limits on free agency. There- 
fore, the players voted decisively against decertification. Then 
the players and owners ratified the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, the lockout was lifted, and the 1995-96 season proceeded 
without a hitch. 

Victory for both sides came at a price, however. For one 
thing, the agents got their noses into the bargaining tent, a fac- 
tor that would complicate negotiations in 1998-99. There was 
also a lingering rift within the union. Gourdine was replaced 
by Billy Hunter, who would lead the players in 1998. Perhaps 
most disturbing was that the lockout had been an effective tac- 
tic for the league, suggesting its further use down the road. 

A lockout is management’s counterpart to a strike. It is a 
preemptive measure designed to force a union to accede to 
management’s demands. Typically used before a season starts 
or early in the season, a lockout seeks to forestall a players’ 
strike later in the season, when more damage would be done to 
owners’ revenues. 

Lockouts have not been uncommon in sports. Football own- 
ers retaliated with a lockout in 1968 after players boycotted 
training camps over pension fund contributions. In 1970, an- 
other strike and lockout of football training camps occurred in 
a dispute over pensions, postseason compensation, and a griev- 
ance procedure. In 1976, baseball owners locked players out 
of training camps over an impasse on free agency. Another 
baseball lockout took place in 1990, over a variety of issues.° 
None of these lockouts caused the loss of any regular-season 
games. The only one to interrupt the season in any major sport 
was in hockey in 1994-95, when 468 games were lost over a 
103-day period. The hockey lockout, stemming largely from a 
payroll tax proposal by the owners, was a disastrous affair, but 
in the end the owners secured substantial concessions from 
the union. The hockey lockout provided a valuable lesson to 
NBA Management. 

The 6-year basketball agreement reached in 1995 contained 
a provision that allowed the owners to reopen negotiations af- 
ter 3 years if the percentage of basketball-related income de- 
voted to player salaries exceeded 51.8 percent. When delays 
occurred over ratification of the agreement, a lockout was im- 
posed on July 11, 1996, concerning the distribution of $50 
million in television income. This lockout lasted for less than 
a day, however, before the agreement was finalized. 

On March 23, 1998, the owners voted, 27-2, to reopen ne- 
gotiations on the 1995 agreement at the conclusion of the sea- 
son. The reason for this tack was that, during the 1997-98 
season, the players had secured about 57 percent of the $1.7 
billion in league revenue, well over the 51.8 percent required 
to reopen the bargaining. Also, the league claimed that nearly 
half of its 29 teams were losing money. 

Assuaging the owners’ concern over losses was a new 4- 
year agreement between the league and the nsc and Turner 
television networks for a total of $2.64 billion, raising each 
team’s annual income from $9 million to $22 million. The play- 
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ers perceived this added television money as invalidating claims 
that the league was making about economic hardship. Still, the 
owners went to the bargaining table determined to obtain a 
hard salary cap that would eliminate exceptions that had in- 
creased salaries 50 percent over the previous 5 years. On June 
22, 1998, the last of nine negotiating sessions ended after only 
30 minutes, with the players saying they would not accept a 
hard salary cap. A few days later, the league announced a lock- 
out beginning on July 1. 


Causes 


Various factors led to the lockout. After nearly two decades of 
unparalleled success, the league had begun to show signs of 
strain. Attendance was down 15 percent to 20 percent in some 
cities during the 1997-98 season, although overall attendance 
remained fairly solid.° Sales of NBA apparel were slumping and 
more teams were losing money. Taken together, all these events 
signaled a disaffection on the part of fans. 

The 1997-98 season was successful insofar as the game 
itself was concerned. The Chicago Bulls won their sixth league 
championship in the 1990s, and the astounding performance 
of Michael Jordan in the playoffs helped sustain the popular- 
ity of the sport. But there also were some disquieting episodes 
involving players that tarnished the game, including on-the- 
court violence, domestic violence, resisting arrest, illegal pos- 
session of weapons, traffic offenses, and assorted other 
charges, prompting concern that such episodes would reduce 
the league to a “confederation of outlaws.”’ Of course, most 
players are not rogues, and many lead exemplary lives. More- 
over, basketball is not the only sport to exhibit aberrant be- 
havior. But so many episodes of wrongful actions hurt the 
game and, it was felt, might reflect on Stern and the owners. 

More important as a cause of the lockout were the rapidly 
escalating salaries. In 1977, the nBa’s highest paid player was 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar of the Los Angeles Lakers, at $625,000 
per year. Ten years later, Patrick Ewing of the New York 
Knickerbockers made the most, $2,750,000 annually, and by 
1997, Jordan topped the list at $30 million per year. In 1996, 
Shaquille O’Neal of the Lakers signed a contract for $123 
million for 7 years, Hakeem Olajuwon of the Houston Rock- 
ets signed a 5-year, $55 million extension, and Dikembe 
Mutombo signed with the Atlanta Hawks for 5 years for $50 
million.’ In 1997, the lid blew off when the Minnesota 
Timberwolves signed a 21-year-old player named Kevin Garnett 
for $126 million over 7 years. Owners and general managers 
appeared unable to control their free-spending ways. The 
Timberwolves’ general manager Kevin McHale, who negotiated 
the Garnett deal, acknowledged that “We have our hand on the 
neck of the golden goose and we’re squeezing hard.” 

Even the union seemed to recognize the disparity created 
by $100 million deals. During the 1997-98 season, the high- 
est paid nine players received 15 percent of the players’ rev- 


enue.'° The salary cap was designed to contain salaries, but its 
numerous exceptions provided little restraint. The upshot was 
amazingly high salaries for a few privileged stars, but a siz- 
able low end, with 20 percent of the players making the league 
minimum salary. Both sides came to the bargaining table de- 
termined to address this problem. But how to divide the pie, 
always the big issue in sports negotiations, was especially 
troublesome this time around. 

Another cause of the lockout was instability within the union. 
Turnover at the top creates problems because the chief nego- 
tiators do not know each other as well. Trust, respect, and co- 
operation take time to develop. Further complicating the situ- 
ation was the role of agents. Traditionally, sports agents have 
not been involved in negotiating the overall collective bar- 
gaining agreement. Beginning with the 1994-95 negotiations, 
however, agents were in the game—not at the bargaining table, 
but working with the players and their negotiators behind the 
scene. This kind of change clouds the sources of decisionmaking 
authority, and once the genie gets out of the bottle, it is diffi- 
cult to contain. For the players, the question that arose was 
“Who is really in charge?” 


Issues 


Neither side professed to be pleased with the outcome of the 
1995 agreement. The absence of an effective salary cap meant 
that some owners signed players to huge contracts that raised 
payroll costs substantially and cut into team profitability. While 
these players were obviously content, the huge payments to 
stars meant that less money was available to pay other players. 
Thus, the overall objective of owners and players in the 1998 
negotiations should not have been radically different: modify 
the salary structure so as to limit ridiculously large payouts to 
a handful of players, while at the same time directing a greater 
share of the revenue to players at the low end of the salary 
scale. 

Numerous topics were discussed during the negotiations, 
but five were dominant: the salary cap, free agency, the rookie 
pay scale, minimum salaries, and aberrant behavior. 


Salary cap. The salary cap in basketball is one of the most 
complex provisions found in any collective bargaining agree- 
ment.'' On the surface, it is relatively straightforward. A limit 
is placed on team payrolls, and players are guaranteed to re- 
ceive a percentage of designated league revenues. The cap fa- 
vors small-market teams that might otherwise have their free 
agents gobbled up by the richer teams in large markets. The 
original salary cap, in the 1984-85 season, was $3,600,000. 
By 1997-98, it had risen to $26.9 million, and it was $30 mil- 
lion in 1998-99. 

What makes the operation of the salary cap complex is that 
it is not a hard, or fixed, cap. Instead, it is soft, allowing nu- 
merous exceptions. For instance, there is no impact on the cap 
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if a team signs a replacement for an injured player at up to 50 
percent of the injured player’s salary. Clubs could also exceed 
the cap to sign one free agent for $1 million every 2 years. 
Most important, teams were allowed to sign their own veteran 
free agents regardless of salary cap constraints. 

The league’s objective in the 1998 negotiations was to install 
a hard salary cap that was tied to a designated percentage of 
basketball-related income and that could not be exceeded. The 
players, by contrast, wanted to retain the soft salary cap. Related 
to the cap issue is dividing up the overall pie, or setting the per- 
centage of income that owners and players would receive. At the 
outset of negotiations, the owners were offering the players 50 
percent, while the players wanted 60 percent. 


Free agency. A major-advantage to players who are free 
agents is that if they re-sign with their present club, their sal- 
ary is not counted against the cap. This is called the Larry Bird 
exception, named after the former Boston Celtics player who 
took advantage of the situation. The exception was allowed in 
order to protect teams from losing a star player, yet at the same 
time permit players to reap higher salaries from the free-agency 
process. If the signing of a team’s own free agent were to count 
against the salary cap, as the owners proposed, salaries would 
be dampened considerably. This is why the union was ada- 
mantly opposed to the elimination of the Larry Bird exception. 


Rookie pay scale. Under the previous agreement, all first- 
round draft choices were required to sign 3-year guaranteed 
contracts. These contracts, however, could be extended after 2 
years had passed. At the end of the 3-year contract, the players 
became free agents. The problem this arrangement spawned 
for the owners was that they signed players who showed un- 
usual promise in their first 2 years to a contract extension, thus 
tying a player up for several years, but at a high price. This is 
what happened in the Kevin Garnett deal and is a major reason 
owners wanted to change the collective bargaining agreement. 
The league proposed a 5-year rookie pay scale with a right of 
first refusal for at least 1 additional year. 


Minimum salaries. Both sides had an interest in raising sal- 
ary minimums. With stars hogging a big share of the salary 
cap space, little is left over to pay the last 3 or 4 players on a 
12-man team roster. The minimum salary of $272,500 for vet- 
eran players might seem like a princely sum to the average 
Joe, but it reflects a sizable disparity with the salaries of star 
players. The average (mean) salary of $2.6 million is pulled 
up by the stars’ salaries. The median salary is only about $1.4 
million, so half the players make less than that and half make 
more. Thus, the median is a better reflection of what a typical 
player makes than the average salary is.'? The imposition of a 
hard salary cap would exacerbate the salary disparity, causing 
even more players to be paid at the minimum level. The union 
proposed a scale that would increase the minimum salary with 
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a player’s number of years of service in the league. 


Aberrant behavior. This issue had two aspects. One was the 
extension of the drug control program. Since 1984, only heroin 
and cocaine were covered. The league’s desire was to add 
marijuana, opiates, performance-enhancing drugs, and alco- 
hol to the list. Marijuana became an issue as a result of the 
possession charges against several players. Also, a 1997 sur- 
vey by The New York Times of current and former players, 
agents, and executives found that 60 percent to 70 percent of 
the players smoked marijuana.'* The second aspect of the is- 
sue was that the league sought punishment for players who 
were guilty of misdemeanor or gun-possession charges, play- 
ers who attacked fans or team officials, and players who re- 
fused to report to a new team after a trade. 


The negotiators 


Intraorganizational bargaining refers to bargaining within 
one’s own constituency. '* In this kind of bargaining, the union’s 
chief negotiator has to deal with other union leaders and mem- 
bers, and management’s chief negotiator needs to bargain with 
other members of the management group. Intraorganizational 
issues come up frequently in sports, because chief negotiators 
must unify their group behind an issue. The least bit of dis- 
unity can harm collective bargaining efforts by undermining 
the position of the chief negotiator. 

The nBA has 29 owners, all very wealthy. Twelve are bil- 
lionaires, like Portland’s Paul Allen (Microsoft), Orlando’s 
Rick De Vos (Amway), and Miami’s Micky Arison (Carnival 
Cruise Lines), and owners from other large companies, such 
as Comcast, Turner Network Television, Ascent Entertainment, 
and Cablevision. About 410 nBa players, many of them mil- 
lionaires, are represented by the union. The chief negotiator 
for the owners was David Stern, whose right-hand man, Deputy 
Commissioner Russell Granik, and legal counsel, Jeffrey 
Mishkin, rounded out the team. The players’ representative 
was Billy Hunter, whose principal associates were NBPA presi- 
dent Patrick Ewing and legal counsel Jeffrey Kessler. 


The league. Stern, a graduate of Columbia Law School, be- 
gan service with the nBA in 1967 as an attorney for the New 
York law firm that represented the league. He became the nBa’s 
general counsel in 1978 and, later, an executive vice-president 
for business and legal affairs. Over the years, Stern worked 
closely with Commissioner Larry O’Brien, upon whose retire- 
ment in 1983 Stern took over the post. 

Stern is considered one of the great sports commissioners. 
Now that the nri’s Pete Rozelle is gone, he remains the last 
truly powerful commissioner. Stern’s skills in negotiation, mar- 
keting, finance, and public relations have been widely heralded. 
He has led the league to a position of worldwide prominence 
and success, for which he is rewarded with a salary of $8 mil- 


lion a year. Stern was especially proud of the league’s unblem- 
ished record regarding player relations. Referred to as “Easy 
Dave,” he got along with everyone, could smooth over dis- 
putes, and was committed to sharing the league’s wealth with 
the players. 

While Stern kept his perfect record intact in the 1995 nego- 
tiations, trouble could be anticipated from the intrusion of agents 
into the bargaining process and instability in the leadership of 
the nppa. Consequently, Stern began to prepare the owners for 
conflict. Under his direction, owners maintained solidarity, with 
only occasional grumbling, during the lockout. 


The players. Squabbling among the players was relatively sub- 
dued until late in the negotiations. Because the union is operated 
on a more democratic basis than the league, decisionmaking is 
encumbered by taking longer to reach consensus. Chief nego- 
tiator Billy Hunter did a commendable job of trying to steer 
the players toward organizational solidarity. But he had to 
operate a large and unwieldy vehicle and face a formidable 
. adversary in Stern. 

Although not a regular member of the union’s bargaining 
team, Michael Jordan, the league’s premier star, was very much 
a presence. He attended two bargaining sessions, in October 
and December. Jordan was not as vocal on labor issues as he 
was in 1995, but was squarely behind the players. He had said 
he would probably retire from basketball, and when he did so 
after the lockout, it was a devastating loss to the game. Jordan’s 
opportunities to play for enormous pay had been due to the 
Larry Bird rule, by whose provisions his salary as a Bulls’ free 
agent did not count against the cap. If a hard salary cap were 
put in place, the Bulls could not possibly re-sign Jordan: his 
1998-99 salary would have been about $37.5 million, more 
than the team cap of $30 million. 


Negotiations 


One of the unique aspects of sports negotiations is that they 
take place in a fishbowl atmosphere, with fans and the media 
eager to observe developments at the bargaining table. There 
is always a risk that this kind of attention can lead to a media 
circus, with various owners and players projecting their opin- 
ions on issues and events. The dickering back and forth makes 
for entertaining theater, but is a hindrance to the rational settle- 
ment of differences. It is customary, therefore, for both own- 
ers and players to be advised by their leaders to hold their 
tongues. NBA owners were made subject to fines of $1 million 
by the league for popping off in the media. 

Because media involvement is unavoidable in sports nego- 
tiations, the parties seek to control the flow of information. 
Experience is important, and Stern had a leg up on Hunter in 
that respect. Bargaining sessions were sporadic and often ac- 
rimonious, and relatively little time was spent in face-to-face 
negotiations. Much of the bargaining was done through the 


media, with carefully prepared reports and quotes made avail- 
able to print and broadcast sources. The league especially 
dominated the orchestration of the media. 

The league did much to ensure its cash flow during the 
lockout by arranging television contracts so that it would be 
paid even if no games were played. The league, of course, has 
to repay the networks for lost games, but not for 3 years, and 
then with no interest.'* With income security lined up prior to 
the lockout, once it began, the league moved to limit costs. A 
key question, raised initially by the union, was whether 226 
players with guaranteed contracts would be paid during the 
lockout. This matter was put before an arbitrator. 

It is not customary for employees to be paid during a lock- 
out stemming from a collective bargaining dispute. The dis- 
tinction in this case was that the players’ contracts were guar- 
anteed, arguably justifying payment during a league-imposed 
work stoppage. In the arbitration, the union contended that 
the owners could have protected themselves against paying 
players during the lockout by inserting appropriate language 
into player contracts. This routinely happens in baseball and 
was done in at least one basketball player’s contract. 

Ironically, were the union to have won the arbitration, it 
might have fractured player solidarity, with some players get- 
ting paid during the lockout, while others, without guaran- 
teed contracts, would not have gotten paid. This point, how- 
ever, was rendered moot by the arbitrator’s decision that the 
players would not be paid.'* The ruling shifted power further 
toward the owners. 

Despite having the stronger hand in negotiations, the own- 
ers dropped their insistence on a hard salary cap in late Octo- 
ber. With a high percentage of guaranteed player contracts, a 
hard cap would be difficult to enforce. Also, while a hard cap 
would supposedly help weak teams, these teams already had 
low payrolls. Instead, a hard cap would lower the payrolls 
and raise the profits of strong teams in big markets, with little, 
if any, effect on competitive balance in the league.'’ Thus, the 
owners’ hard-cap proposal came to be more an early tactical 
position than a realistic goal. 

If not by means of a hard cap, however, how else would 
the owners rein in salary growth? Remaining at the heart of 
the dispute was the percentage of basketball-related income 
that each side would get. The owners revised their position 
upward, from 50 percent to 53 percent, while the players came 
down from 60 percent to 57 percent. Tied into these percent- 
ages was an escrow plan put forth by the owners for the 4th 
through 6th years of a proposed 7-year agreement. At the be- 
ginning of each of these seasons, 10 percent of players’ sala- 
ries would be withheld and placed in an escrow account. If 
the agreed-upon percentage were exceeded, payments would 
be made to the owners out of the escrow account. 

A crucial aspect of cost containment was accepted in con- 
cept by the union, albiet at lower proposed rates than those 
sought by the league. The provisions included a cap on indi- 
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vidual player salaries (based on years of service) and a limit 
on annual raises. Other issues debated at the outset of nego- 
tiations—the rookie pay scale, minimum salaries, and aber- 
rant behavior—were at or close to agreement. 

In an effort to show their vitality, the players staged an 
exhibition called “The Game on Showtime” in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on December 19. This event was originally de- 
signed to aid players with financial difficulties during the lock- 
out. But public criticism caused the proceeds of the game to 
be donated to charity instead. Although Michael Jordan did 
not attend, the game was a modest success. The players also 
floated the idea of a new league being formed, a rather fanci- 
ful notion in light of stadium commitments to the NBA. For its 
part, the league suggested the possibility of starting the 1999- 
2000 season with replacement players, another implausible 
idea. Were the season actually to be cancelled, however, these 
alternatives would take on a whole new significance. 

As 1998 wound down, the league announced January 7, 1999, 
as the date after which the season would be cancelled. Following 
a holiday respite, the sides returned to the table with a greater 
sense of urgency. The personality conflicts and restlessness that 
characterized negotiations to this point were blunted. However, 
while a framework for agreement was in place, there were still 
wide differences in the parties’ positions. 

In a creative ploy, Stern turned up the heat by taking his 
case directly to the players. He mailed each of them a 9-page 
letter outlining the owners’ latest proposal. The union reacted 
by sending the players a 19-page response. But Stern’s tactic 
roused interest among the players. Kevin Willis of the Toronto 
Raptors called for a secret-ballot vote on the owners’ pro- 
posal. This act of defiance against union leadership weak- 
ened player resolve. Ever the opportunist, Stern sought to drive 
a wedge further into the players’ solidarity by announcing a 
“final offer” to the union and urging that the players be al- 
lowed to vote on this offer. 

Giving in to growing player restiveness, the union agreed 
to allow a vote. Its 19-member negotiating committee recom- 
mended, however, that the league’s offer be rejected. The vote 
was to be taken on January 5, and an informal poll of several 
players by Espn indicated that they would vote against the of- 
fer by a 2—1 margin. Had this scenario occurred, the likeli- 
hood is that the season would have been lost. 

But in true 11th-hour fashion, Hunter and Stern met in a 
marathon bargaining session on the eve of the vote, reaching a 
compromise that led to the end of the lockout. The tentative 
agreement was quickly ratified by the players, 179-5, and the 
owners, 29-0. The season began on February 5, 1999, with 50 
games to be played, rather than the traditional 82. 


Settlement 


With the power tilted in the owners’ favor, there was little doubt 
that they would prevail. Although the hard salary cap was 
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dropped, the league pressed for limits on spending in other 
ways. The big plum the owners won was the cap on individual 
player salaries, the first ever in sports. For players with up to 5 
years of service, the maximum salary will be $9 million. The 
figure is $11 million for players with 6 to 9 years of service 
and $14 million for 10-year veterans and up. Players who al- 
ready make more than these new maximums have their sala- 
ries protected by a grandfather clause. 

Certain restrictions on the salary cap remain. For example, 
any team can sign two additional players each season, one at 
the league average salary and the other at the league median 
salary, even if the team is over the salary cap. And there is no 
limit on total salary spending by the 29 teams in the first 3 
years of the agreement. For the players’ part, they are guaran- 
teed a total of 55 percent of the league’s revenue in years 4 
through 6 of the agreement and 57 percent in year 7. (The 
decision to extend the agreement to a 7th year is at the league’s 
option.) An escrow tax of 10 percent is to be withheld from 
players’ paychecks if income devoted to salary exceeds 55 
percent in years 4 through 6. 

In the owners’ favor is a limit on maximum annual raises of 
12 percent for Larry Bird-type free agents who re-sign with 
their old team and 10 percent for other players. This arrange- 
ment is particularly advantageous to small-market teams, which 
will be more readily able to hang onto their free agents with 
less fear of being outbid by a rich big-market team, because 
free agents will make somewhat more if they re-sign with their 
old team. Another plus for the owners is that, while the con- 
tract length for rookies remains 3 years, the club has an option 
to renew the accord in year 4 and a right of first refusal in year 
5. Thus, teams will be able to hang on to their draft choices for 
5 years before they can become unrestricted free agents, 2 years 
more than under the old agreement. 

Because each side was in favor of raising minimum sala- 
ries, the deal increased the minimum to $287,500 for rookies 
and, on a sliding scale, up to $1 million for veterans of 10 or 
more years.'* Regarding aberrant behavior, players will be 
tested for drugs once per season, with marijuana and illegal 
steroids added to the list of banned substances. Longer sus- 
pensions and higher fines were established for misconduct. 

The result of the lockout shows the owners losing about $1 
billion. Like the National Hockey League after its 1994~95 
lockout, however, the NBa forced significant retrenchment in 
the new agreement. Basketball owners gained more control 
over player costs than in any other sport. The players lost 
about $500 million in foregone salaries as a direct result of 
the lockout. But league officials predict that the average sal- 
ary will rise from $2.6 million to $3.4 million during the sea- 
son anyway.'® 

Given the falloff in fan support following the 1994~95 base- 
ball strike, one might predict a similar fate for basketball. This 
is doubtful, however, as fans are typically forgiving in labor 
disputes. Baseball was an exception, because the World Se- 


ee 


ries was cancelled. The na lost less than half a season, and 
the first part of the season finds limited interest among fans in 
any event. If there is a long-term decline in the league, it will 
be the result of factors such as high ticket prices, embarrassing 
episodes involving players, and loss of fan interest due to the 
retirement of Michael Jordan, not because the sport suffered 
its first suspension of play. 

The agent-as-provocateur fizzled in the last month or so of 
the lockout. Both agents and the union began to realize that not 
all agents represent stars and that lesser players may have differ- 
ent aspirations regarding the outcome of negotiations. The ob- 
jective of collective bargaining is to represent all the players, 
which, of course, is the function of the union, not the agents. The 
new agreement greatly reduces the influence of agents. 

With regard to the future, the league seems to have con- 
tained the salary explosion. The past shows, however, that sal- 
ary limits in sports can be gotten around, one way or another. 
Television contracts provide the fuel for higher salaries, and 
there will be plenty of money available from this source in the 
years ahead. Six or seven years from now, average NBA Sala- 
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The role of self-employment 
in U.S. and Canadian job growth 


Self-employment rates have been higher 


in Canada than in the United States 


for some time, and this tendency became 


more pronounced during the 1990s 


Ithough the economies of Canada and 
A« United States are closely linked, their 

labor markets have diverged in some re- 
spects during the 1990s. A striking difference has 
been in the contribution of self-employment to 
net job creation.’ In particular, self-employment 
accounted for the majority of the net employment 
growth that took place in Canada in the 1990s, 
whereas it accounted for effectively none of the 
net growth in the United States over the same 
period. During the 1980s, the role of self-employ- 
ment had been fairly similar in the two countries. 


Some background 


Not surprisingly, considerable attention has been 
paid to self-employment in Canada in recent 
years. Popular concern exists regarding whether 
workers are “pushed” into self-employment due 
to lack of full-time paid jobs, or “pulled” in by 
the positive benefits of self-employment. 

Views of self-employment also have been 
mixed in the research literature. On the one hand, 
self-employment is a type of entrepreneurship, 
something that is encouraged by various govern- 
ment policies around the world. Small businesses 
are sometimes thought to have particularly desir- 
able impacts, such as higher economic growth.’ 
On the other hand, it is sometimes thought that 
individuals are driven into self-employment by 
poor opportunities in the wage and salary sector.’ 

Survey data in both Canada and the United 
States shed some light on the extent to which 
many workers may prefer self-employment. A 
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1995 Canadian Survey of Work Arrangements 
asked why workers were self-employed, and the 
vast majority provided positive rather than nega- 
tive reasons, as have respondents to the U.S. Cur- 
rent Population Survey.* 

Labor market outcomes, and in particular em- 
ployment patterns, in different countries may vary 
for a number of reasons. First, labor supply con- 
ditions may differ from country to country due to 
varying demographic trends. If there is a differ- 
ence in the growth in the population of an age 
and with a level of wealth conducive to becom- 
ing self-employed, then employment trends may 
differ for supply reasons. Secondly, institutional 
arrangements and taxation legislation vary from 
country to country, and these, too, can influence 
labor market outcomes. For example, differences 
in personal or payroll taxes may encourage self- 
employment (or discourage paid employment) in 
one country, but not in another. The incidence of 
“contracting-out” by firms may be influenced by 
taxation or labor laws, in turn influencing self- 
employment patterns. Finally, differences in fis- 
cal and monetary policy may also influence labor 
demand and, thus, employment patterns. Hence, 
even if all advanced industrialized countries faced 
similar shifts in labor demand due to globaliza- 
tion and technological change, the country-by- 
country employment patterns could vary for a 
number of reasons. 

There have been few studies directly compar- 
ing self-employment in Canada and the United 
States. Elaine Reardon used decennial census 
data from 1990 for the United States and from 


— 


1991 for Canada to compare nonagricultural full-time self- 
employment in the two countries.> She found that, in both 
countries, the self-employed are older, are less likely to be 
female, are more educated, and tend to work more weeks than 
other labor force participants. Her comparison of industry dis- 
tributions for the two countries reveals that, compared to the 
self-employed in the United States, those in Canada are con- 
siderably more likely to be in the accommodations and food 
service industry and less likely to be in finance, insurance, 
and real estate or in miscellaneous services. She concluded 
that “[t]he difference in self-employment rates for men ap- 
pears to be driven in part by worker characteristics and in part 
by the selection mechanism at work” and that Canada’s far 
higher immigration rate is the most important demographic 
factor. In another study, H.J. Schuetze compares trends in male 
self-employment for Canada and the United States, and con- 
cludes that differences in personal tax rates play a role in the 
divergence in the trends between the countries during the 
1990s.° 

This article does not attempt to explore the causes of the 
recent differences in the contribution of self-employment to 
net job creation between the United States and Canada, but 
instead focuses on comparing the characteristics of the self- 
employed and the growth of self-employment in the two coun- 
tries. The similarity of existing data sources between coun- 
tries is essential to comparisons such as these. Although 
Canada and the United States use different official definitions 
of self-employment, and consequently highlight series that are 
not comparable, certain comparable information is available. 
In the following section, we discuss these alternative mea- 
sures, and also address the issue of changes in the U.S. data 
series. 


Measurement issues 


One objective of this article is to compare the role of self- 
employment in job growth in the two countries for both the 
1980s and 1990s recession and recovery periods. Different 
indicators suggest different choices of peaks and troughs in 
economic performance. Analysts of U.S. economic growth 
often combine the 1980 recession and the more severe 1982 
recession into one downturn. (Indeed, the nonrecession year 
of 1981 does not represent an altogether positive employment 
situation.) While there was also a “mini-recession” in Canada 
in 1980, employment peaked in 1981, and that year is often 
used as a cyclical peak by analysts dealing with annual data, 
as we are here. For simplicity’s sake, we choose to analyze 
the period 1979-89 for both countries. We also analyze the 
period 1989-1997. In 1990, a recession began in both coun- 
tries, as determined by National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and Statistics Canada business cycle analysts. Further- 
more, the annual average unemployment rate had reached its 
low point in 1989 in both countries. 


Recent employment trends have differed in the two coun- 
tries. Employment growth has been stronger in the United 
States, where total employment grew 10.4 percent between 
1989 and 1997, compared with 6.5 percent in Canada. But 
the dramatic difference has been in the contribution of self- 
employment. The extent of this contribution depends on the 
definition used. The “official” published series for the two 
countries are not comparable. Under the Canadian definition, 
incorporated working owners (with or without employees), 
as well as the unincorporated, are considered self-employed. 
Under the U.S. definition, only the unincorporated are con- 
sidered self-employed; incorporated self-employed persons 
are considered paid employees. 

Both definitions are useful. Previous research findings that 
incorporated and unincorporated self-employment have ex- 
perienced different growth rates in each country lead us to 
analyze both. It is possible to construct series both for total 
self-employment (including the incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated) and for unincorporated self-employment only from the 
Canadian Monthly Labour Force Survey for the entire period 
of interest. For the United States, obtaining the desired data 
series is more problematic. There are two sources of time se- 
ries data on the U.S. labor force—the regular monthly Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS), and the March Supplement to 
the cps. An official series on incorporated self-employment 
has been published for the years since 1989, based on the 
monthly cPs data. It would be possible to adjust data collected 
earlier in order to extend this series back in time, but issues of 
comparability would still remain. Therefore, to permit exami- 
nation of total U.S. self-employment (incorporated plus unin- 
corporated) back to 1979, we use information from the CPS 
March Income Supplement for the period 1979-96; 1997 data 
were not available at the time this article was written. 

While Canadian data and the monthly cps data refer to 
class-of-worker status in the primary job held during the in- 
terview week, the U.S. March Income Supplement question 
refers to class-of-worker status in the longest job held over 
the preceding calendar year. In theory, the number of self- 
employed from the March data could be either higher or lower 
than the monthly average data for the corresponding year. (A 
detailed discussion of the U.S. data and the extent to which 
the monthly data and the March supplement data provide a 
similar picture of self-employment for years for which both 
are available is provided in the appendix to this article.) In 
general, the two sources yield very similar pictures. In the 
end, we rely primarily on the CPs March supplement for U.S. 
estimates because it allows a comparable series for “total” 
self-employment (incorporated plus unincorporated) to be 
created back to 1979. We do employ the monthly cPs data in 
places. 

Another issue concerning the monthly cps data is the ef- 
fect of the January 1994 major revision on estimates of self- 
employment. When the monthly cps data are used in analysis, 
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the estimate of exactly how many self-employment jobs were 
created depends on whether an adjustment is made to account 
for the effects of the revision of the monthly CPs. It is impor- 
tant to note that using the unadjusted data increases the esti- 
mated growth of self-employment over the 1990s (relative to 
the adjusted data) because, prior to the revision, the CPS was 
undercounting employment, and particularly self-employment. 
Hence, the use of the unadjusted data decreases the differ- 
ences between the United States and Canada. The effect of 
adjusting the data (or not) on the estimated distribution of jobs 
by various characteristics is likely to be small. There is also a 
question of whether the March supplement data were affected 
by the revision. It is likely that those data were affected to a 
similar extent as the monthly data, but no information is avail- 
able to construct adjustment factors for them. These issues are 
discussed more fully in the appendix. 


The role of self-employment 


The growth of total self-employment was substantial in both 
Canada and the United States over the period 1979-97, al- 
though it was much greater in the former country (74.8 per- 
cent) than in the latter (37.0 percent unadjusted for the CPS 
redesign, and 24.8 percent adjusted). Chart 1 shows this move- 
ment, as well as the trend in the self-employment rate, which 
is the ratio of total (incorporated plus unincorporated) self- 
employment to total employment. The increase in the self- 
employment rate for Canada in the latter part of the period is 
striking: The rate rose from 13.8 percent in 1989 to 17.8 per- 
cent in 1997, after having changed little during the 1980s. 
There was little change in the self-employment rate in the 
United States over the entire period. It remained at around 10 
percent, well below the rate for Canada. 

There has been a tendency for an increasing share of the 
self-employed to incorporate, particularly in the United States, 
as can be seen in the bottom panel of chart 1. In Canada, the 
share of all self-employment that is incorporated rose some- 
what, from 33.2 percent to 36.4 percent, between 1979 and 
1989, and changed little over the 1990s. In contrast, the com- 
parable U.S. share has grown more substantially: it rose from 
21.8 percent to 25.0 percent over the period 1979-89 based 
on data from the March cps Supplement, and from 25.6 per- 
cent to 29.2 percent from 1989 through 1997 (based on unad- 
justed CPs monthly averages, compared with an increase from 
27.2 percent to 29.2 percent based on adjusted monthly data). 
Thus, the increasing tendency to incorporate is seen in the 
United States during the 1990s, but not in Canada. 

Table 1 presents data on net job creation, by which we mean 
the net change in employment. The most striking difference is 
that total self-employment accounted for the vast majority of 
Canadian employment gains over the latest cycle (to date), 
but it contributed relatively little to U.S. net employment 
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growth. Between 1989 and 1997, self-employment (incorpo- 
rated plus unincorporated) accounted for about 80 percent of 
the net employment gain in Canada, but for very little in the 
United States (about 1 percent based on adjusted monthly data 
versus 11 percent based on unadjusted data). By itself, unin- 
corporated self-employment contributed about half of net new 
jobs in Canada over the latest cycle, but virtually none of net 
new jobs in the United States (-2.3 percent adjusted; 4.1 per- 
cent unadjusted). This dramatic contribution to job creation 
in Canada was unique to the 1990s. During the 1980s cycle, 
there was relatively little difference between the two coun- 
tries; total self-employment contributed 17 percent of new em- 
ployment in Canada, and 13 percent in the United States. 
Another striking difference in the self-employment trends 
between the 1980s and 1990s cycles in Canada is the role 
played by the self-employed with and without employees. 
Most—that is, 60 percent—of the net new self-employment 
jobs created during the 1980s involved entrepreneurs who 
themselves engaged other employees. Only 40 percent were 
own-account self-employed jobs, that is, workers who are 
employed on their own, without engaging other labor. During 
the 1989-97 period, however, fully 90 percent of the net new 
self-employment jobs in Canada were own-account. This dif- 
ference would have affected growth in paid employment; small 
entrepreneurs created substantial paid employment during the 
1980s, but accounted for very little during the 1990s. Clearly, 
the 1990s cycle in Canada produced not only many more self- 
employed jobs relative to the United States and relative to the 
1980s, but also jobs that were different in many ways from 
those produced by the Canadian economy during the the 1980s. 


Types of self-employment jobs 


Did Canada, with its higher self-employment job creation rate, 
produce significantly different types of self-employment jobs 
during the 1990s than were created in the United States over 
the same period? And, were they, in fact, different from the 
jobs that Canada itself had produced during the 1980s? Such 
detail is necessary for an understanding of the dramatic differ- 
ences in the growth in self-employment, both between the two 
countries, and over time. 

This section focuses on the characteristics of the total self- 
employed (incorporated plus unincorporated) in both coun- 
tries. It is based on estimates from March Current Population 
Survey data for the United States, and from Labour Force Sur- 
vey data for Canada. For reasons of data availability, 1996 
U.S. data are compared with 1997 Canadian data.’ We also 
briefly examine unincorporated self-employment, using data 
from the monthly cps for the United States. 


Self-employment rates by economic sectors and demographic 
groups. Dataon self-employment rates and the distributions 


eXeimin Selected statistics on the self-employed in the United States and Canada, 1979-97 
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Contribution of self-employment to total job 
growth in the United States and Canada, 
selected periods, 1979-97 


Unincorporated self-employment 
(U.S. definition) 


‘Data are from the Current Population Survey March Supplement. 


?Data are monthly averages from the Current Population Survey, unad- 
justed for the survey redesign. 


’Data are monthly averages from the Current Population Survey, adjusted 
for the survey redesign. 


of self-employment by characteristic are shown in table 2 for 
the United States (relating to 1996) and in table 3 for Canada 
(relating to 1997). Those data indicate that: 


1. The much greater tendency to be self-employed in Canada 
than in the United States in the late 1990s is widespread. 
It is observed in all industry groupings, across all occupa- 
tions (except in management, for which the U.S. rate is 
higher), and in all education and age groups. It is not the 
case that self-employment is dramatically higher in a few 
industries or occupations in Canada, thus explaining the 
difference in the aggregate rate. It also is not the case that 
part-time self-employment* plays a larger role in Canada 
than in the United States. If anything, it is less important: 
22 percent of self-employment was part time in Canada in 
1997, compared with 26 percent in the United States in 
1996. 


2. The industrial concentration of self-employed jobs is very 
similar in the two countries. Self-employment rates are 
particularly high in agriculture and construction, and rela- 
tively low in mining and manufacturing in both Canada and 
the United States. In both countries, the finance, insurance, 
and real estate; retail trade; and wholesale trade industries 
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are in the middle of the pack regarding the tendency to use 
self-employed workers. 


3. Due to differences in the occupational categories for the 
two countries, comparisons are difficult. Self-employment 
appears to be more concentrated in the managerial cat- 
egory in the United States, however. Self-employment 
rates are very high among managers and administrators in 
the United States, relative to those in Canada. Next to farm- 
ing, management had the highest self-employment rate in 
the United States, while it was sixth out of seven categories 
in Canada. Otherwise, the occupational concentration ap- 
pears similar in the two countries. 


4. In both Canada and the United States, men have a greater 
tendency to be self-employed than do women. The pro- 
portions of male and female workers who were self-em- 
ployed in the late 1990s were 13.0 percent and 7.6 percent 
in the United States, and 21.1 percent and 13.9 percent in 
Canada.’ This did not result from men’s being concentrated 
in particular major industries or major occupations in which 
self-employment was very prominent. In fact, the male rate 
is higher in the vast majority of industries and occupations, 
and also in the majority of age and education groups, than 
the female rate in the same categories. The major excep- 
tion is the service occupations, in which women are con- 
siderably more likely to be self-employed than men. Com- 
positional differences in the employment patterns of men 
and women do not seem to explain much of this greater 
tendency for men to be self-employed in both countries. 


5. The tendency to be self-employed (given that one is em- 
ployed at all) increases quite significantly with age in both 
countries. With the exception of the very young (aged 16 
to 19 years) in Canada, there is a strong age pattern to self- 
employment. In both countries, the self-employment rate 
is about 2.5 times greater among persons aged 55 to 64 
than among 25- to 34-year-olds. However, the number of 
self-employed is concentrated in the 25-to-44 age groups, 
simply because that is where the bulk of the employment is 
located. 


In summary, other than the fact that the self-employment 
rates are much higher in Canada than the United States, there 
does not appear to be a striking difference between the coun- 
tries in the pattern of self-employment across major industry 
sectors or age or education groups, or between men and 
women. Self-employment is somewhat more likely to be a full- 
time pursuit in Canada than the United States, and there may 
be some occupational differences, as the management occupa- 
tion appears to use self-employment to a much greater degree 
in the United States than in Canada. This may be areflection of 


ss 


Self-employment rate and percent distribution of total self-employment in the United States, 


b lect 
characteristics, 1979, 1989, and 1996 Cartas 


Percent distribution 
Self-employment rate! 
Category Self-employment Total employment 
1979 
Age 
NOLAN tec cscsosyccverossersfcesanseceveccsacceete 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 9.8 13.2 5.5 
NG AOMO VOANS csuscectetsesoaverssasavcece 1.40 1.42 1.34 11.19 10.48 12.09 1.2 1.8 6 
DOO 24. VOAIS) sartrcssrecesestcancascarts 5.05 5.00 5.18 15.09 14.36 16.02 3.3 4.6 1.8 
ZBiOS4S YVOAMS coo. stcescssonsceossasesopse 21.21 20.59 23.06 25.51 25.35 25 7A 8.2 10.7 5.0 
35 to 44 years oo... eeetcereereeseees 24.71 24.22 26.18 18.57 18.50 18.65 13.1 17.3 7.8 
45 to 54 years. ...........sccssssseessessves 22.69 23.00 21.77 15.79 16.32 15.12 14.1 18.6 8.0 
55 tO 64 years .......esecccsssssssssnssees 17.06 17.66 15.27 10.77 11.59 9.74 fey) 20.1 8.7 
65 years and Older .............scsece0 7.89 8.12 7.19 3.08 3.41 2.66 25.1 31.4 15.0 
Industry 
Total _ tetaseenneesnnensnsesnncennssssnecensesssnees 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 9.8 13.2 5.5 
AGMICUIRUIG ........:2ccccne-ssercserscsnsvcee 15.74 18.67 6.93 3.49 4.84 1.79 44.2 50.9 21.5 
Nonagricultural industries ............ 84.26 81.33 93.07 96.51 95.16 98.21 8.6 11.3 5.3 
ANTI RG cxsst-xacveesconeeascoevastusescaseeeee 31 39 .07 82 1.28 23 3.7 4.0 1.6 
Construction ............... 14.27 18.41 1.85 6.70 11.08 1.18 20.9 21.9 8.8 
Manufacturing 5.56 6.31 3.30 22.05 26.47 16.48 2.5 3.1 lat 
Transportation and public 
RITES ac cgsncccdtore esssseececcoceectoss 3.19 3.78 1.44 6.11 8.23 3.45 ot 6.1 2.3 
Wholesale trade 4.55 5.40 2.02 3.72 4.74 2.43 12.0 15.0 4.6 
PROTA RAGS co. 6 Feces. ceccccsscsesactten 19.81 15.93 31.42 17.12 13.91 21.17 11.4 15.1 8.2 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 5.59 5.53 5.79 5.60 4.04 7.58 9.8 18.1 4.2 
SOIVICES Sresansss.sptenccstece 30.98 25.58 47.18 29.08 19.46 41.20 10.5 17.3 6.4 
Public administration .00 .00 .00 5.31 5.94 4.50 0 m0) 0 
Occupation 
TOGA Wireyestncnctseasncxesssttttecssanscanosasapvasve 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 9.8 13.2 ao 
Managers and administrators, 
EXCEPt fAFM ........cesceeceeeeet hides 28.48 30.23 23.24 10.42 13.42 6.64 26.8 29.7 19.4 
Professional and technical 
WOMENS cedeccconesescensscavrsvcerstesvosess 14.67 14.93 13.88 15.37 14.81 16.07 9.4 13.3 48 
Sales workers....... 9.67 8.31 13.73 6.12 5.63 6.75 15.5 19.5 As 
Clerical workers 3.28 92 10.37 18.72 6.38 34.28 157 1.9 ier 
Service workers 8.54 2.66 26.16 14.23 9.21 20.56 5.9 3.8 Tee 
(GSraftWOFKOIS's..-c:screcseeccssrcdovacsecssus 14.22 18.17 2.36 12.66 21.34 IAAL 11.0 ie Ti 
Operatives and laborers .............. 7.60 8.47 5.00 19.77 25.40 12.67 3.8 4.4 2.2 
FArMWOFke ls .........sceececseseeseeeseseee 13.54 16.30 5.25 2.71 3.82 1.32 49.0 56.4 22.1 
Education 
TONG reptsas ccs nsausacxccotreevevesencheccesvovsyet 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 9.8 13.2 BG} 
Less than a high school 
CLAQHOG sarveck cc csacstteeetcansecsuseansctead 21.96 23.07 18.64 23.36 25.63 20.50 9.2 11.9 5.0 
High school degree .............s+s00+ 34.03 31.53 41.53 36.18 32.46 40.88 9.2 12.8 5.6 
SOME COMlEGE ........-seeeseessreeenerees 19.33 18.62 21.49 22.65 22.23 23.18 8.4 11.0 So 
College graduate ...........sssesecee 24.67 26.78 18.34 17.81 19.69 15.44 13.6 18.0 6.6 
Full- or part-time status 
sPCOteal ars ace <n eteo oven seresecsdeeassennsves 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 9.8 13.2 5.5 
Full-time WOrKELS .....-..-0sesseeseeeseees 79.79 87.76 55.87 79.98 88.71 68.98 9.8 13.1 4.5 
Part-time WOrkELS ........:seeeseeeseee 20.21 12.24 44.13 20.02 11.29 31.02 9.9 14.3 7.9 
Age 
HIOUGM peernerecctas Aenetarcvesreossvesbncessvasene 
MG LOO YORIS aceroresseaccctteseuccssssesn 
20 tO 24 YOAIS .......csseecsssereeseeeas 
25 10:34 YOANS <ecccececssssvsvssensasacenes 
35 tO 44 YeaIs ......sssesseeseere 
45 to 54 years .........00 = 
55 to 64 years ........20 
65 years and older 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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ifels(-a Continued—Self-employment rate and percent distribution of total self-employment in the United States, by 
selected characteristics, 1979, 1989, and 1996 


Category 


Industry 

MOMMY Sleds saniesessovssvndgadeomensvuxciphanvetline 
PSTIGUIUTD 0. csoncscdenchascovsecapnessenivert 
Nonagricultural industries ............ 
INFN ocstssnsncechutthrancsarsnsnasxsediaie 
GOST UICHION cana ceskaonenennvnssemsbee’ 
Manufacturing ........sseesesreeeses 

Transportation and public 
NOG kiss iccdcdesesenanbsesussctoen 


PEE CPN ona cen cfsnseneqeticnexectene 
Finance, insurance, and 

COA) OST on cxiscctvbecinssucastcnsein 
PIUICRS oh. cenaicrtiinincocenenpcubetialied 


Occupation 


Administrative support . 
S@rviCe WOFKETS ........secceseeseeseeee 
Precision production, craft, and 
FEPAIl WOFKETS .........sccseecesscessceeee 
Operators, fabricators, and 
2 (| nn ee ie 


COCIDENIONB 5 ccccdhtheervesecassvesseutieen 


RGN eer acceeress trade Strpootecsosencionribied 
Less than a high school 
eS ee 


TOMI lsdassecn casttscfivectestsequtthesanivaddinsses 
DBAS 19 VORIG chcierscsivecssentire aoe 
20 to 24 years .. 


Industry 


Manufacturing 
MN USS arccreasaaneearancisnasiemressaae 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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selected characteristics, 1979, 1989, and 1996 


Continued—Self-employment rate and percent distribution of total self- 


' Ratio of self-employment to total employment. 


2 Data are from the Current Population Survey March Supplement and are 
based on the Canadian definition of self-employment. 


differences in occupational classification systems, however. 


Comparisons between the 1990s and 1980s. The previous 
section provided a cross-sectional view of self-employment 
in the late 1990s. But as already discussed, the most striking 
difference between Canada and the United States has been 
the rate of self-employment job creation during the 1990s. 
This section outlines the changes over time in the types of 
self-employment jobs, with an eye toward determining if there 
is any notable difference between the two countries. As noted, 
the growth of self-employment jobs was small or about zero 
in the United States, depending on how such jobs are mea- 
sured, so the focus here is on sizeable shifts in the distribution 
of self-employment. Prior to the CPs redesign, it is likely that 
U.S. data understated employment of women relative to esti- 
mates from the revised survey; thus, because men and women 


employment in the United States, by 


Percent distribution 
SES eee eee BOS An Lene | Self-employment rate’ 
Category Self-employment Total employment , 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Wholesale Waders foes 4.52 5.27 3.07 3.64 4.78 2.36 13.0 14.4 9.9 
Retail trade atrntaeadh otaeseteizatiaeess 15.16 12.94 19.43 17.71 15.96 19.68 9.0 10.6 75 
Finance, insurance, and 
Foal estate sis ccaeaccicckesssvssses 6.65 6.78 6.39 6.18 4.91 7.61 11:3 18.0 6.4 
Services satenaseennesennessnseesnuseennesey 38.20 31.25 51.64 35.62 24.79 47.85 11.2 16.4 8.2 
Public administration ................ .00 .00 .00 4.23 4.34 4.10 0 .0 .0 
Occupation 
APO teal ieee ace ode seazat nati setansetes als cacy isecke 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 10.5 13.0 7.6 
Managers mantpcvcevtreskatretrontrecmccatte 22.94 24.57 19.79 13.48 13.98 12.93 17.8 22.9 titey. 
Professionals Bererentrtisestrtietenenece 14.24 13.62 15.45 14.19 12.22 16.41 10.5 14.5 ee 
PROCHINICIEINS ists ceshvavectacpocnciecoxceene 81 81 80 3.18 2.76 3.65 Zh: 3.8 17 
Sales workers Syst rere 18.74 18.37 19.45 1237 11.05 13.85 15.9 PANT 10.7 
Administrative support re 4.46 81 11.50 14.16 5.70 23.70 3.3 1.9 3.7 
Service WOrkers .......ccsscsecseeseseees 9.23 2.91 21.45 14.32 10.69 18.41 6.8 3.6 8.9 
Precision production, craft, and 
FEPAir WOFKETS .........eeesecsseeeesseens 14.48 20.49 2.86 10.89 18.73 2.04 14.0 14.3 10.6 
Operators, fabricators, and 
WARDOVON GS eect sees tcc cccctveeseecccvoncssies [os 17 6.50 2.60 14.72 20.70 7.98 3.7 4.1 2.5 
Farming and related 
OCGUDSUOMNS 5 vs cnsesecacccbaccctenecccvscs 9.93 11.92 6.08 2.69 4.18 1.02 38.7 37.2 45.3 
Education 
RT Oteal Bere, cccetkenchecccae-cus-tervatys seasvaaetcobs 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 10.5 13.0 7.6 
Less than a high school 
CIOUN COG Fo nnscevasineseUsbscnsiscicabecencesner' 10.86 12.08 8.49 13.60 15.62 11.32 8.4 10.1 ttf 
High school degree ................05 30.87 30.02 32.50 32.69 32.00 33.46 9.9 12.2 7.4 
SOMOS CONGO ea cxsitraseccseccscoeccsacs 26.20 24.28 29.92 28.67 26.83 30.74 9.6 11.8 7.4 
College graduate .............cceeeee 32.08 33.62 29.09 25.04 25.54 24.48 13.4 re 9.0 
Full- or part-time status 
WTA Mirus saccesccsnususvacesrncssseeevcsssccscaresss 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 10.5 13.0 7.6 
Full-time workers .... ats 74.12 83.45 56.06 79.50 86.85 71.19 9.8 12.5 6.0 
Part-time Worke’s .............::s02ese0ee 25.88 16.55 43.94 20.50 13.15 28.81 13.2 16.4 11.6 


3 Self-employment rates differ from those for other categories because 
observations with missing values for occupation were dropped from the 
calculation. 

Note: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


hold different types of jobs, it is important to consider shifts 
for men and women separately. Effects of the redesign on other 
characteristics of the employed are expected to be smaller. 
Data in tables 2 and 3 indicate that: 


1. In terms of job creation, self-employment was much more 
important in Canada than in the United States during the 
1990s, but not during the 1980s. As already noted, self- 
employment (including incorporated and unincorporated) 
accounted for almost 80 percent of net new job creation in 
Canada between 1989 and 1997, but for very little in the 
United States. However, this phenomenon is largely re- 
lated to events taking place in the 1990s because, during 
the 1980s, there was relatively little difference between 
the countries. (The share of net new jobs accounted for by 
self-employment between 1979 and 1989 was 13 percent 
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in the United States and 17 percent in Canada.) 


. The difference between the two countries in the change in 
importance of full-time jobs among the self-employed is 
difficult to assess. The percentage of self-employment 
jobs that are full-time declined over the 1990s in both coun- 
tries, in total and for men and women separately. But be- 
cause part-time jobs were undercounted in the monthly CPs 
prior to the redesign, this result for the United States is 
likely to be biased toward showing a decline. Over the 
1980s, the United States experienced a small decline in 
the percentage of self-employment jobs that were full time, 
whereas there was no change in Canada. 


. Inthe 1990s, jobs in the services industry became a larger 
component of self-employment in Canada, but distributions 
were relatively little changed in the United States. In 
Canada, 42 percent of self-employment jobs were in ser- 
vices in 1997, compared with 35 percent in 1989. The ser- 
vices industry includes generally higher paying compo- 
nents, such as business services and education and health 
services, as well as generally lower paying areas, such as 
recreational and personal services; in Canada, it also in- 
cludes food and accommodation services. Over the period, 
about 40 percent of all net new self-employment jobs cre- 
ated in Canada were in the generally higher paying ser- 
vices components, including business services (28 per- 
cent), such as computer services and management 
consulting, and education and health services (12 percent). 
The remaining new services jobs (20 percent of all self- 
employment jobs created) were largely in personal, food, 
and accommodation services. The United States did not 
experience a similar increase in the importance of services 
industry jobs; 38 percent of U.S. self-employment jobs 
were in services in 1996, which is not significantly differ- 
ent from the share posted in 1989, and there was a slight 
decrease for women over the same period. Moreover, the 
distribution of self-employment jobs in the overall U.S. 
service-producing sector did not change in major ways; 
the percentage in retail trade (which includes eating and 
drinking places) fell for both men and women, and there 
were small offsetting increases elsewhere. In contrast to 
the 1990s, the share of self-employment jobs in the ser- 
vices industry increased in both countries over the 1980s— 
from 31 percent to 37 percent in the United States and 
from 29 percent to 35 percent in Canada. 


. The (nonagricultural) goods-producing sector played a 
relatively strong role in U.S. self-employment during the 
1990s. The share of U.S. self-employment jobs that are 
in the goods-producing sector increased slightly over the 
1990s (although this increase is not statistically signifi- 
cant), whereas the corresponding share in Canada fell 
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somewhat. During the 1980s, however, it was Canada in 
which the goods-producing sector played a relatively 
strong role. 


. The occupational concentration of self-employment jobs 


changed differently in the two countries during the 1990s. 
As noted earlier, the classification systems are different, 
but estimates for even the very broad categories suggest 
that the occupational characteristics of the recent experi- 
ence are notably different. In the United States, the per- 
centages of both self-employed men and women who were 
managers rose and the percentages who were sales work- 
ers fell slightly during the 1990s. Over the same period in 
Canada, there were noteworthy increases in the percent- 
ages of self-employed workers in professional and techni- 
cal jobs (from 13 percent to 17 percent) and in sales occu- 
pations (from 17 percent to 18 percent), and a decline in 
the percentage who were managers (from 13 percent to 11 
percent). Although their share of jobs was little changed, it 
is also important to note that services occupations ac- 
counted for 17 percent of the new self-employment jobs in 
Canada during the 1990s. Changes in the CPS occupational 
classifications prevent us from assessing the occupational 
changes taking place in the ranks of the self-employed 
during the 1980s. 


. The share of self-employment jobs held by more highly 


educated workers rose during the 1990s in both countries. 
The same is true for paid employment. This is largely be- 
cause the numbers of people with lower levels of educa- 
tion were declining in both countries, while the numbers 
of more highly educated persons were expanding at a rapid 
pace. Hence, employment gains were concentrated among 
the more highly educated. The tendency to be self-em- 
ployed (that is, the self-employment rate), perhaps a better 
indicator of differences among groups, rose during the 
1990s in all educational categories considered in Canada. 
In contrast, it decreased slightly for high school dropouts 
and was essentially unchanged for other groups in the 
United States. During the 1980s, the self-employment rate 
rose for all education classes in Canada, but in the United 
States, it increased only for those with a high school de- 
gree and those with some postsecondary schooling. 


. In both countries, all age groups shared in the general 


self-employment trends during the 1990s. The self-em- 
ployment rates rose in Canada in all age groups (but par- 
ticularly among persons over age 55), while, in the United 
States, they changed relatively little between 1989 and 
1996 in most age groups. During the 1980s in both coun- 
tries, the tendency was for only the middle and older age 
groups to increase their self-employment rates. 


Self-employment rate and percent distribution of total self-employment in Canada, 


by select i 
1979, 1989, and 1997 y selected characteristics, 


Percent distribution 
Self-employment rate’ 
Category Self-employment Total employment 
Total Men Women Total Men | Women| Total Men Women 
197 
Age 
MOREA nee sbokc cits sonact oeotestcccseucassnsten 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 13.2 15.3 9.9 
AGO 19: YOATS. 50.20 secrseocenceoes bern 7.54 4.76 14.35 10.12 8.85 12.13 9.8 8.3 11.7 
20 to 24 years ........eeeeeeeee a 5.67 §.32 6.52 15.50 13.77 18.24 4.8 5.9 3.5 
25 to 34 years .... es 22.47 22.50 22.39 27.63 27.83 27.31 10.8 12.4 8.1 
SO 10/44 VOANS peeves css exseceendectevouces 22.96 23.55 21,51 19.30 19.86 18.41 15.7 18.2 11.5 
AS 10'S4 YOANS i. s.c.sssesecsceveoserccseeses 21.70 22.47 19.81 15.84 16.72 14.45 18.1 20.6 13.5 
DAO OF VOANS scascnscxversrvoareousesnssss 14.62 15.56 12.31 9.89 10.89 8.32 19.5 21.9 14.6 
65 years and Older.............:0000 5.05 5.84 3.10 the 2.08 1:15 38.8 43.0 26.6 
Industry 
HONEA pircticaccaenaccesckctaicesisspncscsaursesesveates 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 13.2 15.3 9.9 
AQIGUIUNG Sas csisesecensvevescziceedcnssesaees 27.45 29.76 21.80 5.64 7.19 3.18 64.4 63.5 67.6 
Nonagricultural industries ............ 72.55 70.24 78.20 94.36 92.81 96.82 10.2 11.6 8.0 
DM CAMING) ees aasanesusstenveviscte-syecsceseses 12 15 .04 1.45 2.11 40 1.1 1.1 1.0 
GOMSIEICHONT cee rencits.-sxctancoveesane 12.02 16.11 2.00 6.15 9.24 1.27 25.8 26.7 15.5 
Manufacturing ........ seaseistesecs 3.81 4.52 2.08 19.98 23.99 13.65 2.5 2.9 1.5 
Transportation and public 
Ut OS asset ectarrn cscs seucscncotees 4.06 5.21 1.26 8.70 11.25 4.67 6.2 Tel PR 
Wholesale trade ............:.sescce0 4.08 §.12 1.52 4.71 Silt 3.15 11.4 13.8 48 
FR@VBH TAG) coxzccstescassecscsosscetiaccsee 17.10 15.75 20.40 12.71 10.79 15.74 17.8 22.4 12.8 
Finance, insurance, and 
FRAN OStALC os caceasceteneccsosstsesseerayse 2.50 2.77 1.83 5.38 3.57 8.25 6.1 11.9 2.2 
DOINICOS at canosguar oot onvstencesuebsestex 28.85 20.61 49.07 35.28 26.14 49.69 10.8 12.1 9.7 
Public administration® ................ — — — — — — — — _ 
Occupation 
TOteal i revecescasenstetercrexcsecceccvsstesrenscies 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 13.2 15.3 9.9 
IMMETIACIONS eres raccence envi goes cavessceasaananc 3.54 4.33 1.62 7.66 9.32 5.04. 6.1 7.1 3.2 
Professionals and technicians ..... 9.94 10.59 8.34 15.39 13.01 19.16 8.5 125 4.3 
Sales WOrkKeYS ........:.ecceceeseeseseeeees 19.13 18.97 19.52 10.43 10.29 10.66 24.2 28.3 18.1 
Clerical workers ...........:+00+ sce 2.95 56 8.81 17.20 6.43 34.21 23 13 2.5 
Services workers 15.58 6.88 36.93 12.80 9.73 17.65 16.1 10.9 20.6 
Precision production workers ...... 15.34 20.94 1.61 14.62 22.75 1.78 13.9 14.1 8.9 
Operators and laborers ............... 5.69 7.03 2.41 15.61 20.06 8.59 48 5.4 2.8 
Farming, forestry, fishing, 
trapping, and mining 
OCCUPATIONS ies crerce-sesescenenererencxe~ 27.82 30.70 20.76 6.28 8.42 2.90 58.6 55.9 70.6 
Education 
NOLEN Bee ctvcnotternsvavivecs sac ocectetsescssevenve 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Grade 8 OF I@SS ..........:esssseseeeseeees 25.78 27.56 21.40 16.34 18.97 12.19 
Some high school or completed 
HIGH SCHOOM vasece-<ccs-ceatvooscssseects ones 48.81 45.83 56.11 53.12 51.10 56.31 
Some postsecondary, or diploma 
OF COMtifiCate oo... sessecsecstscesecenssos 15.41 15.20 15.94 19.60 17.86 22.36 
University graduate ...............000 10.00 11.41 
Full- or part-time status 


100.00 100.00 
81.15 91.56 


PLO tes se cdo ccevcoscctiatetsocansvesivevesers 
Full-time workers eee 
Part-time workers 


Age 


PORE era aie cnevedcnereescbsvertbscctcogarvornes== 
16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years ANC OICET.........seeeeeeeeee 


‘See footnotes at end of table. 
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icisKe Continued—Self-employment rate and percent distribution of total self-employment in Canada, by selected 
characteristics, 1979, 1989, and 1997 


Percent distribution 


Category Total employment 
Industry 
Po Re ER Ca ee OB 9.8 
PACACERLING econ eco tae cseson osanenreee 55.0 
Nonagricultural industries ............ 8.6 
NIN sd ciacpctiuenkicoel 3.5 
Construction ..... 16.9 
Manufacturing 3.0 
Transportation and public 
ae Se Rey aCe Se 3.5 
Wholesale trade ..........ccseseeee 8.1 
Petal trade oc cccschonniensconns 11.3 
Finance, insurance, and 
FOG! OSTALS cocrces cescssesdnccrccaics 3.3 
SOT VISCO an ccs tetianisinvencantniicecis 11.4 
Public administration ................ 0 
9.8 
Ff 
6.5 
17.4 
2.6 
18.9 
Precision production workers ...... 12.1 
Operators and laborers ............... 5.4 
Farming, forestry, fishing, 
trapping, and mining 
OCCLIDAUONS Vrccececscccsconcosteocoransnrs 62.4 
Education 
TREN Bi casvesisnontctvnchisesibctsmsrecacpsvkxctu’ 9.8 
peg Br JOBS oom capes. isso nacevs tua 16.3 
Some high school or completed 
DE OTIOO! sevoncteacavescgssashonesessoten 10.2 
Some postsecondary, or diploma 
LT COTA. ccaspienvsdasnnvbenseseasise 
University graduate .........ss0ses 
Full- or part-time status 


HUE Miser casareves;osencdlechuficnessortlveorssstatd 
20 to 24 years 


Mining 
Manufactu 


MIU RIGS Seo crtch canta otis caaviae 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Continued—Self-employment rate and percent distribution of total self-emp! i 
characteristics, 1979, 1989, and 1997 Poet Need tea 


Percent distribution 


Self-employment Total employment 


Wholesale trade ............sec00 4.90 5.99 2.88 
RRetall trade taientcstcccsesescscostane 13.10 12.74 13.77 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 5.05 5.25 4.67 
SOrviCeS .........ceeseeeeene 41.85 32.31 59.50 
Public administration .00 .00 .00 
Occupation 
MTOR ieeebectehiececteostenunausbesccScasessccasnes 100.00 100.00 100.00 
MIEINAQGIS ces canccerteccasseusousiseninsasess 10.53 11.71 8.35 
Professionals and technicians ..... 17.30 16.72 18.38 
Sales WOrkKEIS .........:.sesesseseseeseseee 17.51 17.37 17.76 
Clerical Work’ ...........sseseseeeeeeees 3.52 .90 8.36 
Services Workers ..........scsceseeeeseee 1535 7.06 30.15 
Precision production workers ...... 15.25 21.91 2.93 
Operators and laborers ............... 6.14 7.39 3.84 
Farming, forestry, fishing, 
trapping, and mining 
OCCUPATIONS recs -peasctnsascsuscessnecs 14.60 16.95 10.23 
Education 
tell Recs csstesasreattveceyesctvvchatidvecenpssssseep 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Grade 8 or less 6.53 7.24 5.22 
Some high school or completed 
INIQHISCNOOI 5. cencsesesvanncdsyvareenns 33.54 32.81 34.90 
Some postsecondary, or diploma 
ON COTUFICATO Socterecosceredecoccoseccstesss 39.18 37.96 41.44 
University graduate ...............000 20.74 21.98 18.44 
Full- or part-time status 


' Ratio of self-employment to total employment. 


2 Data are annual averages, and are based on the Canadian definition of 
self-employment. 


To summarize, not only was there a significant difference 
in the volume of total self-employment created in the two 
countries during the latest cycle, but the types of jobs differed 
across some important dimensions as well. In particular: the 
share of self-employment jobs in the goods sector increased 
slightly in the United States but declined somewhat in Canada; 
the share of self-employment jobs in services increased sub- 
stantially in Canada but not in the United States; and the dis- 
tribution of self-employment jobs shifted towards the man- 
agement and administration category in the United States, and 
towards the professional-technical, sales, and services catego- 
ries in Canada. The share of self-employment jobs that are 
full time declined, at least in Canada. The experience of the 
1980s was somewhat different, as detailed above. 

In general, many of the large number of jobs created in 
Canada appeared to be fulltime jobs in industrial sectors that 


Self-employment rate’ 

4.70 6.11 2.97 18.6 20.7 13.4 
12.42 11.40 13.66 18.8 23.6 14.0 
5.70 4.07 7.70 15.8 27.3 8.4 
38.04 26.51 52.06 19.6 25.7 15.8 
5.67 5.83 5.48 0 0 0 
100.00 100.00 100.00 17.9 Paes 13.9 
13.85 13.95 13.74 13.6 Weare 8.4 
19.39 15.66 23.92 15.9 22.6 10.7 
10.17 9.89 10.51 30.7 37.1 23.4 
13.83 5.22 24.31 4.5 3.7 4.8 
13.49 10.43 17.21 20.1 14.3 24.3 
11.79 19.91 1.92 23.1 23.3 21.2 
13.11 18.72 6.29 8.4 8.3 8.5 
4.37 6.22 2.11 59.7 57.6 67.2 
100.00 100.00 100.00 17.8 21.1 13.9 
4.47 5.23 3.56 26.1 29.3 20.4 
34.28 34.94 33.49 17.5 19.8 14.5 
42.47 40.93 44.34 16.5 19.6 13.0 
18.77 18.90 18.61 19.7 24.6 13.7 


3 Employment in public administration is included in the services industry. 
4 Data file contains observations with missing values for these variables. 
Note: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


are associated with an average or higher income level, such 
as business services. During the early 1990s, the earnings of 
own-account self-employed workers relative to those of paid 
workers changed little, standing at around 70 percent, and 
this is the area in which most of the expansion in self-employ- 
ment took place. The earnings of the self-employed consid- 
ered as employers fell relative to those of paid workers, and 
there was little expansion of this type of job.'° 

In 1997, a higher percentage of self-employed women than 
of their male counterparts was unincorporated: among per- 
sons designated as self-employed, 71.0 percent of women and 
59.8 percent of men in Canada were thus categorized, com- 
pared with 77.6 percent of women and 67.3 percent of men in 
the United States."' A particularly small fraction of managers 
are in unincorporated self-employment. Although the distri- 
butions of unincorporated self-employment are somewhat dif- 
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ferent from those for total self-employment, the general story 
is not particularly different when one focuses on the unincor- 
porated only. 


Directions for further research 


Arriving at comparable data on trends in self-employment for 
Canada and the United States is a challenging task, given the 
differences in the official definition of self-employment and, 
more importantly, the changes to the U.S. cPs in 1994, How- 
ever, it is clear that self-employment rates have been higher in 
Canada than in the United States for some time, and that this 
difference has become more pronounced during the 1990s. 
The fact that self-employment is more likely to be a full-time 
pursuit in Canada simply increases the importance of this dif- 
ference. And this greater propensity for Canadian workers to 
be self-employed is widespread. It is observed in virtually all 
industrial sectors and among most types of workers. During 
the 1990s, the new self-employment jobs in Canada were more 
likely to be full-time than were those created in the United 
States, and many were in the relatively high-paying business, 
health, and education service sectors. Self-employment 
growth was more likely to be in management and administra- 
tion in the United States, more likely to be professional or 
technical or in sales and services in Canada. 

Why would job creation have been so heavily self-employ- 
ment dominated in Canada, while being concentrated in the 
paid job sector in the United States? Differences in economic 
conditions could be one possible explanation. Z. Lin, J. Yates, 
and G. Picot have examined the association between the self- 
employment rate and economic conditions in Canada.'? They 
find that while there is substantial cyclical variation in unem- 
ployment and in the paid-employment to population ratio, 
there is relatively little variation in the self-employment rate. 
Hence, one observes only a very weak (and negative) asso- 
ciation between changes in economic conditions and the self- 
employment rate in Canada. Analysis based on a totally dif- 
ferent data set (taxation data) provides similar results for 
Canada, as does an analysis of entry to and exit from self- 
employment, as reported in a companion paper by the same 
authors.'? Furthermore, Canadian unemployment was as high 
during the 1980s cycle as during the 1990s cycle, but this did 
not result in rapid growth of self-employment during the 


Notes 


former period. These results suggest that the slower economic 
growth in Canada during the 1990s (compared to the 1980s) 
would be unlikely to explain all of the difference in growth of 
self-employment between the two decades—and by extension, 
perhaps, between the two countries during the 1990s. While 
both the “push” and “pull” effects are no doubt at work, these 
results taken together suggest that the “push” does not domi- 
nate the “pull.” 

There may be other causes of the differences between the 
countries. More rapid growth in personal tax rates in Canada 
could provide some incentive for Canadians to be self-em- 
ployed, as they could shelter more income from taxes as self- 
employed persons than as paid employees.'* More rapid 
growth in payroll taxes, and the fact that they have become a 
major policy issue in Canada recently, could act as a disin- 
centive for firms to produce paid jobs, and induce them to 
turn instead to contracting-out and other methods of engaging 
labor that might result in increased self-employment. It is not 
clear how important this factor would be, however, as payroll 
taxes are higher in the United States than in Canada, although 
they have increased significantly in the latter country during 
the past two decades. 

There are numerous other factors that might affect self- 
employment levels, including: technological change that re- 
sults in reduced operating costs and increased production 
opportunities for small business, especially home-based busi- 
ness; contracting-out by employers for other than tax reasons; 
changes in the attractiveness to U.S. workers of health ben- 
efits provided by paid-employment jobs; immigration rates 
and incentives for immigrants to enter self-employment; ef- 
fects of interest rates on the ability of entrepreneurs to finance 
their businesses; and the intensity of entrepreneurial spirit, 
perhaps associated with the preference to be one’s own boss. 
However, without further analysis, it is difficult to see why 
the first two of these factors, in particular, would play a more 
prominent role in Canada than in the United States, given the 
similarities in the economies and demographics. Certainly, the 
industry and demographic changes examined in this article 
do not appear to account for the major differences in the re- 
cent self-employment experiences of Canada and the United 
States. Thus, much remains to be discovered about the differ- 
ences in incidence of self-employment that have evolved be- 
tween the countries in the 1990s. oO 
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' For comparisons of net and gross job creation, job security, and job 
stability between Canada and the United States over the past two decades, 
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see Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot, “Job Creation in Canada and the 
United States: What Do We Know and Where Are the Data Gaps?” Paper 
presented at the Voorburg Meetings on Service Sector Statistics, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, September 1997; and Garnett Picot and Marilyn E. Manser, “Job 
Stability in Canada and the United States: What We Know and the Data 
Gaps,” Paper presented at the Voorburg Meetings on Service Sector Statis- 
tics, Copenhagen, Denmark, September 1997. 


“Interestingly, one analyst, using U.S. Survey of Consumer Finances data, 
has found that the self-employed were substantially overrepresented in the 
ranks of the rich in 1983, and that they gained share at the top of the distri- 
bution between 1983 and 1995. See Edward N. Wolff, “Recent Trends in 
the Size Distribution of Household Wealth,” Journal of Economic Perspec- 
tives, Summer 1998, pp. 131-50. 

* For a discussion of the determinants and consequences of self-employ- 
ment, see, for example, D.B. Blanchflower and A.J. Oswald, “What Makes 
an Entrepreneur?” Journal of Labor Economics, vol. 16, no. 1, 1998, pp. 
26-60, and references therein. 

* Estimates of the preferences of the self-employed to be working for 
themselves have been calculated internally at BLs, based on responses to the 
Contingent and Alternative Work Arrangement supplements to the cps con- 
ducted in February 1995 and February 1997. The Canadian data are pub- 
lished in Earnest Akyeampong, “Work Arrangements: 1995 Overview,” Per- 
Spectives on Labour and Income, Spring 1997, pp. 48-53. 

° Elaine Reardon, “Self-employment in Canada and the United States, 
Unpublished paper (Santa Monica, cA, The Miken Institute, June 1997). 

°H.J. Schuetze, “Taxes, Economic Conditions and the Recent Trends in 
Male Self-Employment: A Canada-U.S. Comparison,” Paper presented at 
the 1998 Canadian Economics Association meetings, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, May1998. 

’ Differences discussed here are significant at the 90-percent level, un- 
less otherwise indicated. Approximate standard errors for the U.S. estimates 
in table 2, calculated using generalized variance function techniques, are 
available upon request. Estimated standard errors for the Canadian esti- 
mates in table 3 also are available. 

8 Fewer than 30 hours per week in Canada, fewer than 35 hours per 
week in the United States. 


APPENDIX: Data issues 


United States 


Information on self-employment in the United States is obtained in 
the monthly Current Population Survey (cps). This is the survey 
from which the monthly unemployment rate series are constructed. 
Data on self-employment also are available in the form of retrospec- 
tive annual information collected each March for the preceding cal- 
endar year, as part of the March Income Supplement to the cps. 

A major revision of the monthly cps, which included a revised 
questionnaire (question wordings and sequencing) and collection 
methodology (a switch from paper-and-pencil data collection to 
computer-assisted data collection), was put into place in January 
1994. As is so frequently the case, these survey improvements pose 
some problems for analysis of changes over time. To measure the 
effects of the changes, Anne E. Polivka and Stephen M. Miller cal- 
culated adjustment factors for a number of CPs series using informa- 
tion from a parallel survey that employed the new procedures from 
July 1992 through December 1993 and the unrevised procedures 
from January through May 1994.' They found that “. . . the new 
methodology significantly raised the employment-to-population ra- 
tio.”? They provided adjustment factors for a number of other series 
as well. It is particularly important to recognize the effect of the 
revision on studies of aspects of employment for which the changes 
were large, such as part-time employment. 

The March supplement questionnaire was not explicitly revised. 
However, because it was adapted for computer-assisted interview- 
ing at the same time as the monthly cps and is administered after the 
respondent has been asked questions from the revised monthly ques- 
tionnaire, there may be a redesign effect on the March data. Because 
no overlap survey was conducted for the March supplement, it is 


° Theresa J. Devine examined trends in total self-employment using cps 
March Supplement data for 1974-1990. She found an increase in the self- 
employment rate in the U.S. nonagricultural sector over that period which 
was greater for women than for men. (Over the period 1979-89, the percent 
self-employed rose somewhat more in the nonagricultural sector—from 9.8 
percent to 10.3 percent—than it did for all industries—from 8.6 percent to 
9.4 percent.) Devine focused on the self-employment situation of women. 
She compared the characteristics of self-employed women with the charac- 
teristics of women in the wage-and-salary sector, as well as with the charac- 
teristics of self-employed men. See Theresa J. Devine, “Characteristics of 
self-employed women in the United States, Monthly Labor Review, March 
1994, pp. 20-34. 


'© Labour Force Update: The Self-Employed, Catalogue 71-005-XPB 
(Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1997). 

"U.S. estimates are based on data from the monthly Current Population 
Survey. Tables corresponding to tables 2 and 3 of this article, but referring 
to unincorporated self-employment only, are available upon request. For the 
categories examined here, the characteristics of the unincorporated self- 
employed in 1994 are presented and discussed in John E. Bregger, “Mea- 
suring self-employment in the United States,” Monthly Labor Review, Janu- 
ary/February 1996, pp. 3-9. 


2 Z. Lin, J. Yates, and G. Picot, “The Entry and Exit Dynamics of Self- 
Employment in Canada,” mimeo. (Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1998). 


'3 Z, Lin, J. Yates, and G., Picot, “Rising Self-employment in the Midst 
of High Unemployment: An Empirical Analysis of Recent Developments in 
Canada,” Paper 133 (Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 1999). 


'4 This was explored in Schuetze, “Taxes, Economic Conditions and the 
Recent Trends in Male Self-Employment.” 


not possible to construct estimates of the impact of the revision on 
the retrospective estimates. 


Self-employment. Within the category of self-employment, it is 
possible to distinguish between “employer” and “own-account” em- 
ployment. BLS only partially follows the standards established 
by the International Labor Organization for defining types of em- 
ployment. During the period examined in the foregoing article, em- 
ployed respondents to the monthly cps have been asked: “Were you 
employed by government, by a private company, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, or were you self-employed (or working in a family busi- 
ness). Persons who respond that they are self-employed are asked: 
“Ts this business incorporated?” Persons who respond “‘yes” are clas- 
sified by BLS as wage and salary workers, on the basis that, legally, 
they are the employees of their own businesses. For 1989 and later 
years, BLS has tabulated the number of incorporated self-employed 
on the basis of the question about the incorporation status of the 
business. To extend the U.S. series for incorporated self-employ- 
ment based on the monthly data back as far as 1979 leads to issues 
of comparability. 

Although there were few changes affecting the self-employment 
sequence of questions in the 1994 revision of the monthly cps,* the 
beginning of the survey questionnaire was changed. The new ap- 
proach to asking about jobs identifies more employment, as noted 
above, and the distribution of this new employment among class of 
worker categories may well differ than from that for employment 
found formerly. In addition, the order of the industry and occupa- 
tion questions changed, so that the information on class of worker is 
now obtained first. Research indicates that the totality of the ques- 
tionnaire changes, as well as the collection methodology changes, 
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had a small but significant effect on estimates of the number of self- 
employed workers. Polivka and Miller calculated adjustment fac- 
tors for self-employment that would increase the estimated ratio of 
the self-employed to total employment for the prerevision years by 
about 6 percent. Thus, adjusted figures show the change in self- 
employment accounting for a smaller part of the gain in employ- 
ment during the 1990s than shown by unadjusted figures, as can be 
seen in table 1. 

Polivka and Miller also provide adjustment factors for employ- 
ment in an industry as a percentage of the employment total for nine 
major industries (but no adjustment factors are provided for cross- 
tabulations, such as class of worker by industry). The adjustment 
factors by industry are small, although a few are statistically signifi- 
cant. The effect of the redesign on the sectoral estimates reported 
here is ignored. 

Comparing estimates of the contribution of self-employment to 
overall employment growth over the 1980s and 1990s from the 
March Income Supplement and the monthly cps suggests that the 
CPs redesign affected the March estimates and the monthly estimates 
to a similar extent. Over the 1980s, during which there was no ma- 
jor revision of the survey, the estimate of the percent of total em- 
ployment growth accounted for by unincorporated self-employment 
was 8.8 percent in the monthly cps and 8.1 percent in the retrospec- 
tive March data. We do not compare these two series over the 1990s 
because there is a problem in the March supplement variables for 
incorporated and unincorporated self-employment for 1995-96. The 
unadjusted estimate of the share of total employment growth ac- 
counted for by self-employment from the monthly cps is 11.9 per- 
cent for the period 1989-96, quite close to the corresponding 12.3- 
percent estimate from the March supplement. In contrast, the 
adjusted estimate from the monthly cps for 1989-96 is —3.1 percent. 
Thus, the similarity of the cps monthly and March supplement se- 
ries for both periods suggests that using unadjusted March supple- 
ment series will overstate the change in the self-employment share 
of total employment over the 1990s. 

Comparison of recent year-to-year changes in total self-employ- 
ment from the monthly cps and the March Income Supplement does 
not contribute to an understanding of the impact of the redesign. As 
table A—1 indicates, the year-to-year movements in the two series are 
quite erratic. 


Part-time employment and jobs. Polivka 
and Miller conclude that“... the unrevised 
[monthly] cps either was not completely 
enumerating individuals who were work- 
ing part time or was misclassifying them.’”* 
For purposes of the U.S. labor force sur- 
vey, the desired part-time concept refers to 
the usual hours of workers on all jobs held, 
with workers having usual weekly hours 
less than 35 being classified as part-time. 
In the revision, the CPs was changed so that 
all respondents now are first asked how 
many hours they usually work, and then 
what their actual hours were during the 
survey reference week. The revision elimi- 
nated a misclassification that had resulted 
from asking only those individuals who 
actually worked less than 35 hours in the 
reference week how many hours they usu- 
ally worked. Thus, prior to 1994, all indi- 
viduals who were at work 35 hours or more 
in the reference week were automatically 


Table A-1 
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classified as full time, regardless of how many hours they usually 
worked. Perhaps more importantly, the more complete enumeration 
increased the estimate of part-time workers. Polivka and Miller es- 
timate that the share of part-time workers in total employment would 
have been about 10 percent higher prior to the revision. The use of 
adjusted figures thus shows part-time employment accounting for a 
considerably smaller share of the increase in employment in the re- 
cent period than would estimates based on unadjusted figures. 

In the cps, a person is classified as full time if he or she held two 
or more part-time jobs with different employers that together pro- 
vide 35 hours or more of work per week. Overall, the incidence of 
multiple jobholding in the United States trended upwards through 
the 1980s, rising from 4.9 percent of total employment in May 1979 
to 6.2 percent in May 1989.° In 1996, this rate also stood at 6.2 
percent. This finding suggests that figures for the share of the in- 
crease in jobs accounted for by part-time jobs during the 1990s 
would be unlikely to differ substantially from the share of the in- 
crease in employment accounted for by part-time employment.° 
However, the portion of the 1980s increase in jobs accounted for by 
part-time jobs may be somewhat higher than the corresponding fig- 
ure for employment shown here. 


Canada 


Self-employment. There are differences in the Canadian and U.S. 
official definitions of self-employment that increase the share of 
workers classified as self-employed in Canada relative to that re- 
ported for the United States. In the Canadian Labour Force Survey 
(LFS), workers are asked questions about their main job or business, 
including “Were you an employee or self employed?” If self-em- 
ployed, the respondents are further asked whether they had an in- 
corporated business, and whether they had any employees. The self- 
employed in Canada can then be classified as incorporated with or 
without employees, and unincorporated with or without employees; 
in the official Canadian definition, all of these organizational types 
are included in self-employment. By contrast, the published U.S. 
figures reflect the treatment of incorporated working owners with or 
without employees as employees, rather than self-employed persons. 


Annual change in self-employment in the United States from the 
monthly cps and from the March Supplement, 1989-97 


[Employment change in thousands] 


Nore: Dash indicates data not available. 


Part-time employment and jobs. Until 1996, the Canadian LFs clas- 
sified a holder of multiple part-time jobs as having full-time em- 
ployment if total hours worked per week exceeded 29. The usual 
hours worked in all jobs were used to classify persons by part-time 
or full-time status. Persons working fewer than 30 hours per week 
(not 35, as in the United States) were classified as part time. Thus, 
“part time” or “full time” referred to the status of the worker, not of 
the jobs held by the worker. This practice was changed in a major 
Labour Force Survey revision implemented in January of 1997. 
Currently, a worker’s status as part time or full time is deter- 
mined on the basis of the main job. Persons working less than 30 
hours per week in the main job are classified as part time. This revi- 
sion was applied to data for years prior to 1997, permitting part- 
time/full-time status to be determined in the same way for both of 
the expansions studied in the foregoing article. This tends to in- 
crease slightly the proportion of incorporated workers classified as 
part time, compared to the earlier method of classification. The part- 


Notes to the appendix 


time employment rate was 0.7 percentage points higher in 1994 due 
to this backward revision.’ 

Because U.S. estimates of numbers of part-time workers pre- 
sented in the foregoing article are based on hours worked on all 
jobs, the revised Canadian method of classifying part-time and full- 
time workers would tend to slightly increase the estimate of part- 
time employment in Canada relative to that in the United States. On 
the other hand, using the cutoff of 30 hours in Canada (rather than 
35, as in the United States) would tend to decrease part-time em- 
ployment in Canada relative to U.S. estimates. 

These observations (and others discussed here) refer to differ- 
ences in employment levels. However, most of the foregoing article 
focuses on trends and changes in levels over various periods. The 
trends may be comparable between the two countries, even if the 
levels are not. The measurement differences discussed here would 
have some effect on the share of the employment gain accounted for 
by, say, part-time employment, but it is not clear how much. 


"See Anne E. Polivka and Stephen M. Miller, “The cps After the Rede- 
sign: Refocusing the Economic Lens,” in John Haltiwanger, Marilyn Manser, 
and Robert Topel, eds., Labor Statistics Measurement Issues, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research , Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. 60 (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1998). 


? Polivka and Miller, “The cps After the Redesign,” p. 30. 


* According to BLS analyst John E. Breggar, the effect of the redesign on 
the self-employment series was “quite limited.” See John E. Breggar, “Mea- 
suring self-employment in the United States,” Monthly Labor Review, Janu- 
ary/February 1996, pp. 3-9. 

+ Polivka and Miller, “The cps After the Redesign,” p. 32. 


5 Since the revision, the focus is on obtaining a more precise measure of 


actual hours at the main job, and multiple jobholders are asked separately 
about hours worked at their other job or jobs. Prior to the redesign, the 
questions on multiple jobholding were asked infrequently. 


® In 1995, 915,000 persons had full-time hours but usually worked part 
time on both their primary and secondary jobs. Another 1,091,000 persons 
with full-time hours reported at least one part-time job, but said that hours 
varied on both their primary and secondary jobs. If both groups were added 
to U.S. part-time estimates for consistency with the Canadian definition of 
part-time status based on hours on the main job, we would increase the 
measure of U.S. part-time employment by 8.6 percent. 

7 See Statistics Canada, “Moving with the Times, Introducing Change 
to the LFs” in The Labor Force, Catlogue 71-001 (Ottawa, Statistics Canada, 
December 1995.) 
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Consumer Price Index, 1998 


Consumer inflation 


remains modest in 1998 


Consumer prices increased only slightly 
for the second straight year, keeping the inflation rate 
at its lowest level in more than a decade 


he Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) for All Items for the 
U.S. city average increased 1.6 percent in 

1998, about the same as during the prior year 
when the index increased 1.7 percent.' Last 
year’s rise was the smallest annual increase since 
a 1.1-percent advance in 1986, when oil prices 
plummeted, and the second smallest since 1964. 

As was the case in 1997, commodities prices 
were, on balance, relatively stable. Sharp decreases 
in prices were reported for a number of commodi- 
ties, including gasoline, computers, clothing, and 
toys. Commodities, which generally are subject to 
greater global competition than services, rose by 
just 0.4 percent. Within commodities, durables 
prices decreased 0.5 percent, while nondurables 
prices increased 0.7 percent. Services prices in- 
creased 2.6 percent in 1998. (See table 1.) 

The CPI-U excluding food and energy prices 
(often called the core CPI-U) increased 2.4 per- 
cent, slightly more than the 2.2-percent increase 
that occurred during the prior year. 


Other economic measures 


After adjusting for inflation, the U.S. economy 
grew 4.3 percent during 1998—as measured by 
the change in gross domestic product (GDP) from 
fourth quarter 1997 to fourth quarter 1998. Last 
year’s increase in real GDP was the largest calen- 
dar-year rise during the current economic expan- 
sion, which began in 1991. In addition, the un- 
employment rate decreased during 1998, from 
4.7 percent in December 1997 to 4.3 percent in 
December 1998, the lowest year-end level since 
1969. The combination of relatively low con- 
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sumer inflation and low unemployment over the 
last 2 years is unusual. Historically, a sustained 
unemployment rate below 5 percent generally 
has been accompanied by accelerating (not de- 
celerating or steady) inflation. 

Pay increases have continued to grow more 
rapidly than consumer prices over the 1997-98 
period. For example, the Employment Cost In- 
dex (ECI) for wages and salaries for private in- 
dustry workers increased in both years by 3.9 
percent—more than twice the rate of consumer 
inflation in each of those years. Despite such pay 
increases, however, rises in overall business costs 
and in the CPI have remained relatively low, due 
in part to productivity advances, decreased 
growth in corporate profits, decreased oil prices, 
increased foreign competition, and decreased 
nonoil-import prices. 

Excluding petroleum, import prices for com- 
modities decreased 3.3 percent in 1998, as meas- 
ured by the Import Price Index. Declining import 
prices have decreased input costs for many busi- 
nesses in this country. The combination of excess 
Asian industrial capacity and the depreciation of 
foreign currencies relative to the dollar has moved 
foreign producers to lower the dollar prices of com- 
modities they export to this country. Furthermore, 
lower import prices have inhibited price increases 
by domestic firms facing import competition. 
Charges of manufactured commodities were also 
kept down by a large rise in U.S. industrial capac- 
ity over the past few years, as well as by recessions 
in many Asian economies. Lower aggregate de- 
mand in Asia has exerted much downward pres- 
sure on domestic commodity prices, such as crude 
oil and computer components. 


Annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u), selected expenditure 
categories, 1989-98 
Dec. 1997 Percent change for 12 months ended December— 
Expenditure category relative ——— — 
importance 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
zat =, [ee | 
PATIOS See ccc etek eccccsnentss 100.000 4.6 6.1 3.1 2.9 2.7 ear 2.5 3.3 lel 1.6 
Energy lene I, 7.013 54 18.1 eA, 2.0 =1.4 2.2 =1,3 8.6 ~3.4 -8.8 
OE ae aha lette 15.326 5.6 5.3 1.9 1.5 2.9 ! 
All items less food and a ch e 1 i 
QNOMGV riessthnters dpe ze! 77.661 4.4 5.2 4.4 3.3 3.2 2.6 2 
Commodities less food ie a a as 
and ENENGY «..-sesceeseevene 24.053 2.7 3.4 4.0 25 1.6 1.4 WE 1 4 1.3 
Commodities less food . 27.309 3:3 7.4 8 2.4 6 1.9 led 2.6 -5 af, 
Alll items less energy....| 92.987 4.6 5.2 3.9 3.0 3.1 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.1 2.4 
Commodities .................. 42.635 4.1 6.6 er 2.0 15 2.3 1.4 3.2 oe 4 
Dulablas a2..cnokscecescess 11.596 1.2 9 2.4 2.6 2.7 2.9 iletf lf -1.5 -.5 
Furniture and 
bedding Sa eee 1.141 -1.4 1.1 1.0 4.5 3.6 6 4.2 1.0 -7 1.4 
Televisions .............6. 0.215 -1.3 -3.6 -1.1 -1.2 -1.7 -1.4 -4.0 -6.3 4.3 -4.8 
New vehicles ............. 5.063 2.4 2.0 3.2 2.3 3.3 3.3 1.9 1.8 -9 0 
Motor vehicle parts 
and equipment ......... 0.560 2.2 9 1.6 -.6 -1.6 AS) AS) -.1 -.9 -.2 
Sporting goods .......... 0.493 2.1 1.8 3.7 if Say) 3.2 -.6 -1 -.4 -.6 
Nondurables ................. 31.039 5.2 8.5 8 1.9 1.1 | 2.0 1.4 4.0 8 af 
Energy commodities .. 3.256 7.9 35.4 -16.1 1.2 =5.1 5.2 -3.3 13.8 -6.9 —15.1 
Gasoline ..............0.5 2.976 6.5 36.8 -16.2 2.0 -5.9 6.4 -4.2 12.4 -6.1 -15.4 
FUG ON ies sssccscncdh sconces 0.185 19.5 29.9 -19.9 -3.4 —4.6 0 16. 23.3 -11.7 -15.2 
[Nee eee 4.944 1.0 5.1 3.4 1.4 9 -1.6 -.2 1.0 -7 
Medical care 
commodities ............ 1.222 8.2 8.4 7.5 52 3.1 3.0 1.8 2.6 2.3 41 
WOVS scesnssntrarecesoyeararsees 0.450 2.4 1.5 Pa 25 LS -.9 1.0 2.8 -1.6 -6.1 
DOW ICCS caccreuscrss-vaveaincoses 57.365 5.1 Ds7 4.6 3.6 3.8 2.9 3.5 3.3 2.8 2.6 
Shelter ........... 29.788 4.9 Bie 3.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.5. 2.9 3.4 33 
Airline fares 0.814 5.3 22.7 -6.0 6.6 12.0, -9.5 1.8 14.7 —-4.8 4.1 
Medical care services .. 4.392 8.6 9.9 8.0 7.0 5.9 5.4 4.4 3.2 2.9 3.2 
Information and information 
processing other than 
telephone services 0.350 -7.3 -2.6 -4.1 -6.1 -7.6 -9.1 —-10.7 —11.6 -12.1 -26.6 
Medical Care ............ ee 5.614 3.4 
Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


On balance, Producer Price Indexes declined during 1997 
and 1998, putting downward pressure on the cost of materi- 
als to business and on consumer prices. Excluding energy 
from each of the following component indexes, finished con- 
sumer goods increased 2.5 percent, intermediate materials 
decreased 1.9 percent, and crude materials declined 12.6 per- 
cent. Much of the decline in the crude materials index re- 
flects sharp decreases in prices for slaughter hogs, iron and 
steel scrap, aluminum and copper base scrap, wastepaper, 
cattle hides, and corn. (The PPI does not reflect changes in 
import prices.) 

Finally, according to households surveyed by the 
University of Michigan, inflation expectations have declined 
in recent years.? These lower expectations have exerted 
downward pressure on inflation. The anticipation of lower 
inflation, by consumers as well businesses, translates into 
smaller wage and price increases, respectively, as these 
groups anticipate paying lower price increases for 
commodities and services in the future. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. Energy prices declined 8.8 percent in 1998, after 
decreasing 3.4 percent during the prior year. Last year gaso- 
line prices decreased 15.4 percent. The other main compo- 
nent of energy, household fuels, decreased 3.8 percent. Since 
late 1997, crude oil and gasoline prices have, on balance, 
moved sharply lower, as their supplies have moved higher. 
Factors behind these price decreases have included a weak- 
ening in demand from the troubled economies of East Asia, 
milder-than-usual cold months that accompanied the E] Nino 
weather system in much of the northern hemisphere, and in- 
creases in OPEC and non-OPEC oil production. Because the 
weather during late 1997 and early and late 1998 was milder 
than usual, many oil refiners did not switch production from 
gasoline to heating oil, as they usually do at those times of 
year. Consequently, gasoline inventories have climbed quite 
high. The average price per gallon of unleaded regular gaso- 
line has fallen from $1.26 in December 1996 to $0.99 in Decem- 
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ber 1998. Household fuel oil charges decreased 15.2 percent 
last year. 

Meanwhile, energy services (electricity and natural gas) 
costs decreased 3.3 percent. Electricity prices fell 3.2 percent 
last year, compared with a 1.3-percent decrease in 1997. Both 
California and Massachusetts introduced residential electric 
power deregulation in 1998. In these States, consumers can 
now choose the company from which they buy their power. 
Ideally, such competition will eventually lower the price of 
electricity. California and Massachusetts consumers also ben- 
efited from State-legislated 10-percent rate cuts. These re- 
ductions were part of a deregulation agreement between the 
respective State governments and investor-owned electric 
companies. Natural gas charges declined 3.5 percent in 1998, 
compared with a 3.3-percent increase during the prior year. 


Food. Food inflation accelerated last year, with prices in- 
creasing 2.3 percent, following a 1.5-percent advance in 1997. 
Grocery store food prices (food at home) rose 2.1 percent in 
1998, after rising 1.0 percent during the previous year. In- 
creasing prices for fresh fruits, dairy products, and fish and 
seafood led the acceleration. These increases were partially 
offset by decreasing prices for pork and coffee. 

The fresh fruits index rose 8.1 percent in 1998, after de- 
creasing by nearly 5 percent in 1997. Prices of oranges, in- 
cluding tangerines, surged 18.5 percent last year. Uncertainty 
over the effect on the orange trees of the dry, hot weather in 
Florida was a factor behind the increase. Banana prices ad- 
vanced 9.3 percent in 1998. Drought in Columbia and exces- 
sive rains in Ecuador, both part of the El Nino weather pat- 
terns, were principal factors. 

Prices for dairy and related products rose 6.6 percent last 
year, after decreasing 0.5 percent during the prior year. Milk, 
as well as cheese, ice cream, and other dairy products, all re- 
gistered increases of more than 6 percent in 1998. Milk 
production costs were up in 1998. Poor dairy-cow foraging 
conditions accompanied a hot summer, particularly in the 
Midwest and California. Also, unusually wet weather in Cali- 
fornia last year damaged much of the hay crop. 

Fish and seafood prices rose 3.7 percent last year, com- 
pared with a 1.2-percent advance in 1997. Canned fish and 
seafood charges increased by nearly 4 percent in 1998. 
Canned tuna prices were up following both a decrease in tuna 
supplies from the prior year and an increase in the cost of 
producing tin cans. Canned and frozen red salmon charges 
also increased, reflecting a disappointing catch last year. 
Canned shrimp prices rose as U.S. supplies were down, Over 
the past two years, more stringent U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration quality standards for shrimp have been in effect 
and have lowered the supply of shrimp. Frozen and fresh cat- 
fish prices showed increases in 1998, accompanying arise in 
per capita consumption of catfish. Frozen cod prices were up 
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as well, in part due to both a disappointing Atlantic catch and 
an increase in demand from the East Coast. 

Prices for pork decreased 5.8 percent in 1998, following a 
1.5-percent decrease during the prior year. Factors behind last 
year’s decrease include the highest increase in pork production 
(slaughters) since 1979, an increase in the number of piglets 
born, and a possible lag in the passing through from the pro- 
ducer level to the consumer level of a 1997 decrease in the PPI 
for slaughter hogs. Hog producers expanded pork production 
and the hog population in 1998, largely in response to relatively 
high hog prices throughout most of 1996 and 1997. Between 
1995 and 1997, the slaughter hogs index increased by about 24 
percent on an annual-average-to-annual-average basis. 

According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the farm 
value of hogs reached $1.00 per pound in July 1997. By De- 
cember 1998, the price had fallen to $0.23 per pound. Over the 
past few years, there has been an expansion of hog-raising 
facilities. It is widely believed that in recent years, hog pro- 
ducers have been expanding their facilities in an effort to beat 
a recent series of new environmental protection State laws. 
Because such regulations set new limits on the permissible 
size of new hog-raising facilities, it has been to producers’ 
advantages to expand their facilities before these laws take 
effect. 

Coffee prices dropped substantially in 1998—nearly 9 per- 
cent—moving back down to more moderate levels following 
the 1997 price rise of nearly 17 percent. Lowered forecasts of 
Brazil’s coffee harvests were partially responsible for the 
rapid increase in coffee prices in 1997. Supply disruptions in 
Central and South America also played a significant role. 
Heavy rains in those regions in 1997 damaged coffee crops. 
Strikes in Columbia among dockworkers and truckers and 
threatened strikes among growers were contributing factors 
as well. 


Items other than food and energy 


Shelter, Shelter inflation remained about steady in 1998, at 
3.3 percent. Acceleration in the index for rent of primary resi- 
dence—from 3.1 percent in 1997 to 3.4 percent in 1998—was 
partially offset by sharp decelerations in both other lodging 
away from home, including hotels and motels, and housing at 
school, excluding board. The other lodging away from home 
category, which excludes housing at school, increased just 
3.7 percent last year, following a 6.2-percent rise during the 
previous year. Among the contributing factors, fewer tourists 
visited the United States last year, and the supply of rooms 
increased. Also, wildfires burned out of control in California, 
Texas, and Florida, decreasing the demand for rooms in these 
States. Charges for housing at school increased 4.2 percent in 
1998, following a 4.9-percent increase in 1997. Owners’ equiva- 
lent rent of primary residence increased 3.2 percent last year, a 


enn ta ee 


little higher than during the prior year. 


Apparel. The apparel index fell 0.7 percent in 1998, com- 
pared with a 1.0-percent advance in 1997. On a seasonally- 
adjusted basis, apparel prices showed sharp declines in both 
the first and fourth quarters. A warmer-than-usual fall season 
across the United States, coupled with disappointing Christ- 
mas sales, depressed demand for fall and winter clothing dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of last year. The relatively warm fall 
season resulted in low sales of cold weather clothing. In re- 
sponse to this weak demand, many clothiers reduced prices. 
Traditional department store sales suffered the worst declines, 
while many discount clothing stores and specialty stores re- 
ported solid business. First quarter apparel prices were down 
as well. In addition to sluggish Christmas sales in 1998, those 
of 1997 were also generally lower than expected. Conse- 
quently, many clothing stores, stuck with large inventories, 
resorted to price cutting early last year. Women’s and girls’ 
apparel prices decreased 1.0 percent in 1998, while prices for 
men’s and boys’ apparel decreased 0.7 percent. The footwear 
index declined 0.5 percent. 


Medical care. After decelerating for 7 years, the medical 
care index increased by 3.4 percent in 1998, following a 2.8- 
percent rise the previous year. Acceleration in the following 
indexes was largely responsible for last year’s increase in 
medical care inflation: prescription drugs and medical sup- 
plies, physicians’ services, and dental services. Prescription 
drugs charges were up 4.9 percent last year, about twice the 
increase recorded during 1997. Increases in generic drug prices 
were primarily responsible for the acceleration. Generic psy- 
chotherapeutics, cardiovasculars, anti-infectives, and oral dia- 
betes therapy drugs all showed substantial price increases 
last year. The price of physicians’ services rose 3.3 percent, 
after increasing 2.7 percent during the earlier year. Charges for 
dental services increased 4.4 percent, following a 4-percent 
rise in 1997. 

The index for hospital and related services rose 3.2 per- 
cent in 1998, the same as during 1997, marking the first time 
since 1990 that the index did not decelerate. Throughout the 
1990s until mid-1998, year-over-year increases in hospital 
charges steadily decreased, along with increases in insurance 
reimbursements. Within the insurance sector, competition 
among health maintenance organizations (HMOs) for in- 
creased market share kept downward pressure on premiums, 
translating into downward pressure on reimbursements to 
hospitals. By 1997, however, many HMOs had suffered large 
financial losses. At the same time, hospitals experiencing 
shortfalls due to tight reimbursement policies sometimes re- 
acted by increasing published charges. Finally, in the late 
1990s, employers and insurers have responded to concerns 
by some HMO members of inferior treatment and lack of over- 


all choice by slowly expanding reimbursement dollars. 


College tuition and fees. Inflation in college tuition and fees 
has decelerated every year since 1992, having peaked at 12.1 
percent in 1991. In 1998, these costs rose 3.9 percent, following 
a nearly 5-percent increase in 1997. Last year’s rise was the 
smallest for this measure since BLS began publishing it in 1978. 
Many State universities in California reported tuition decreases. 
Elsewhere, some universities raised tuition to pass on increased 
costs of merchandise and materials. While the rate of increase 
in college tuition has slowed in recent years, its increases con- 
tinue to far exceed overall consumer inflation. 


Information and information processing other than tele- 
phone services. The index for information and information 
processing decreased 26.6 percent last year, compared with a 
12.1-percent decrease in 1997. The increased rate of decline in 
this index was due mainly to a 35.8-percent decrease in the 
index for personal computers and peripheral equipment. Be- 
ginning with the release of the CPI for January 1998, BLS be- 
gan using an improved quality-adjustment regression proce- 
dure, hedonic modeling, for calculating the index for personal 
computers and peripheral equipment. This procedure decom- 
poses the price of personal computers into implicit prices for 
each of its essential features and components. The value of a 
quality improvement is deducted from the price change of the 
computer or peripheral equipment, which may have impacted 
the measured rate of deflation for this category. 

A factor behind the decrease in computer prices is a drop in 
the price of components, such as memory chips. For about 
the past 3 years, there has been a worldwide glut of capacity 
to produce RAM chips. Additionally, competition among mak- 
ers of computers and computer components has increased in 
recent years. 

Another stratum of information and information process- 
ing, computer software and accessories, decreased 10 per- 
cent in 1998. Over the past several years, an increased inci- 
dence of software bundling by computer manufacturers has 
exerted downward pressure on software prices. In other 
words, as computer manufacturers have included free soft- 
ware with the purchase of computers, they have indirectly 
imposed price disciplining on software manufacturers who 
sell software separately. 


Tobacco and smoking products. ‘The tobacco and smoking 
products index rose 31.8 percent in 1998, following a7.2-percent 
increase during the previous year. Cigarette prices, up 33.7 per- 
cent last year, explain most of the increase. Following losses 
from medicaid lawsuits, tobacco manufacturers raised the price 
of a pack of cigarettes by 45 cents in late November. Over the 
past 2 years, the tobacco and smoking products index has risen 
by more than 40 percent, mainly due to increases in cigarette 
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prices. In 1997, tobacco companies had also raised cigarette 
prices following large settlements in lawsuits. In addition, in- 
creases in State excise taxes on cigarettes had raised prices even 
more. 


The 1998 cPi revision: Beginning with the release of the Janu- 
ary 1998 CPI, BLS revised the CPI market basket to reflect 1993-— 


Notes 


' Annual percent changes are December-to-December changes unless oth- 
erwise noted. 


> Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to the Congress Febru- 
ary 1999 (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1999), p. 55. 


* In the past, BLs has revised the cp! market basket about every 10 years. 
In the future, such revisions will occur more frequently. As a result, BLS 
will be able to calculate a more accurate CPI, reflecting the inflation experience 
of modern consumers. With the implementation of more recent weights, BLS 
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95 consumer expenditure patterns. This new set of expenditure 
weights, using 1993-95 Consumer Expenditure Survey data, has 
replaced the 1982-84 weights used before the revision. BLS es- 
timated that the 1998 CPI revision would reduce the annual 
change in the cp! by 0.1 or 0.2 percent. The effect of the new 
weights is difficult to predict, however, and will vary depending 
on the patterns of relative price changes in any given year.’ (J 


will be able to calculate relative importances of CPI components which 
more precisely mirror current allocations of consumer spending. 

Effective with the release of cp! data for January 2002, BLS will update 
the consumption expenditure weights to the 1999-2000 period. The newer 
weights will replace the 1993-95 weights. Following the 2002 revision, BLS 
will update cp! expenditure weights every 2 years. Accordingly, effective 
with the release of January 2004 data, BLS will use 2001-02 consumer ex- 
penditure patterns. The effect on the index of these future revisions is likely 
to be slightly upward following some revisions, and slightly downward fol- 
lowing others. 
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Worktime of Teachers 


New estimates of working time 
for elementary school teachers 


Data from a time diary survey suggest 

that the average elementary school teacher works 
almost 2 hours more than the time required by contract, 
however, findings show that the choice of measurement 


substantially affects time estimates 


ow much time do schoolteachers devote 
H to work? Although a variety of answers 

to this question exist, our expectations 
are that teachers would experience time pressures 
that would lead to a spillover of schoolwork into 
family life. Motivated by an interest in time pres- 
sures and how workers deal with such pressures, 
we draw upon the Time, Work and Family project. 
This project collected data using surveys, time 
diaries, and telephone interviews which were ad- 
ministered by the Institute for Survey and Policy 
Research at the University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee, during the 1997—98 school year. In the analy- 
sis presented below, we use time diary data for a 
sample of full-time, elementary school teachers in 
four, urban, public school districts in the United 
States. 

The first and most important task in determin- 
ing time pressures placed on teachers is to gener- 
ate an accurate estimate of how teachers spend 
their time. The accuracy of such estimates is criti- 
cal to understanding how policies and practices 
both at work and at home function to alleviate or 
exacerbate such pressures. 

This article sheds light on the working time of 
teachers by comparing six estimates of working 
time, mainly focusing on work for the employer, 
but also considering work performed for the 
household because such tasks also require time 
and effort: 


e Contractual working time (in our sample all 
teachers are covered by collective bargaining 


agreements) 

Standard time diary measure of working time 
“Face time” or physical presence at the work- 
place 

“Work invasiveness” or the amount of time 
work invades an individual’s time 
Housework time 

Total hours of housework and teaching-related 

activities 


The article also explores the relationships be- 
tween the measures of working time. For ex- 
ample, we find a systematic relationship between 
standard diary time and face time, such that as 
diary time increased, so does face time, but by a 
much smaller amount. (See the appendix.) 


Background 


Recent interest in working time stems from the 
assertion that, due to a variety of structural 
changes in the nature of employment and its re- 
lationship to the family, the American workforce 
has become increasingly overworked. This argu- 
ment has sparked intense debate.’ Two argu- 
ments are offered for why American society is 
overworked and time pressured..One is that fami- 
lies are increasingly characterized by having dual 
earners—a phenomenon currently applying to 78 
percent of all married employees.” Dual-earner 
families are largely the result of married women 
entering the workforce. For those women in par- 
ticular, this shift has likely created pressures to 
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manage work responsibilities as well as household tasks. Pub- 
lic, elementary school teachers in urban schools fit this mold 
quite well. Eighty-seven percent of such teachers are women, 
71.5 percent are members of dual-earner couples, and 57 per- 
cent are parents of dependent children.’ 

A second argument explaining the overworked society is 
that time pressures have resulted from attempts by American 
industry to become more competitive in the global economy. 
In response to a variety of economic pressures, many firms 
have introduced high commitment work systems. High com- 
mitment work systems involve increased levels of teamwork, 
training, meetings, and involvement in the job and decisions 
around the job, all of which increases demands on employ- 
ees.* Similar initiatives and related demands on employees 
have been mirrored in teachers’ jobs. For instance, poverty 
and accompanying decreases in tax bases in urban centers 
have motivated school administrators to introduce their own 
versions of high commitment work systems. There is some 
evidence that recent initiatives in the field of education, such 
as Accelerated Schooling and site-based management, which 
are intended to produce high commitment work systems in 
schools, may be adding to the demands already placed on 
teachers.* Increasing levels of urban poverty also function 
as an additional source of workload and stress on teachers, 
carrying increased behavioral and performance problems 
among students. In the average school in our sample, 58.2 
percent of the children are from families who are financially 
near or below the poverty line. The higher the proportion of 
students in poverty, the more the teacher is called upon to 
deal with difficult discipline problems and other conditions 
antithetical to a good learning environment. For all of these 
reasons, our expectations are that the Time, Work and Family 
sample has experienced substantial pressures on their time. 

Of course, there are elements of teaching that may offset 
such pressures. Public school teachers are not typically in the 
classroom with students for 8 hours per day. Further, summer 
holidays are far longer in the teaching field than those in other 
occupations—a job characteristic that motivates a sizable 
minority to enter the teaching profession.° In examining the 
time allocation of teachers, however, we focus on periods 
when school is in session. 


Rationale and development 


Previous surveys of working time for teachers used broad 
questions to obtain estimates of time allocation. For example, 
a yearly survey administered by the National Education As- 
sociation asked teachers about 1) the “exact length of your 
required school day,” 2) the amount of time per week spent 
“after the required work day—evenings and weekends—on 
instruction-related activities,” and 3) any additional time per 
week on “compensated noninstructional activities” and 
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“noncompensating noninstructional activities” related to 
school. Summing the resulting figures suggests that public, 
elementary school teachers averaged 46.6 hours of work per 
week in the 1996-97 school year.’ Roughly comparable items, 
included in a survey undertaken by the National Center for 
Education Statistics provide a figure of 44.4 hours per week 
for full-time, public, elementary school teachers during the 
1993-94 school year.® 

Such estimates may be biased upwards for two reasons. 
First, leisure time at school may be counted as part of the 
required school day. If, for example, teachers received 1 hour 
per day of nonprep, duty-free time, then the workweek fig- 
ures could be overestimated by a full 5 hours.’ Second, there 
is evidence that broad survey questions about usual or typical 
hours of work tend to produce biased estimates. Particularly 
for individuals working long hours, researchers have sug- 
gested that overestimation in response to such survey ques- 
tions is the norm.'° However, there is at least one plausible 
reason to believe that the results from teacher surveys under- 
estimate working time. If a teacher is worried about spending 
too much time at home performing work related tasks and 
ignoring family matters, then he or she might underestimate 
this type of working time in response. 

In contrast to previous surveys, time diaries have the po- 
tential to overcome underestimates, as well as overestimates. 
In a time diary study, respondents provide detailed informa- 
tion regarding primary and secondary activities for a 24-hour 
period. Robinson and Godbey’s review of objective checks of 
time diary data support a superior validity to the standard 
written annual surveys and show that different methods of 
administering the diaries (for example, written or oral entries) 
tend to yield similar, reliable data.'! 

For the Time, Work and Family project, respondents 
completed a written diary at the end of a day. The diary 
covered the period from the previous midnight to just before 
the respondent goes to sleep. For each activity, respondents 
described the primary activity (““What were you doing?”) and 
indicated when they began and ended the activity. In addition, 
respondents were requested to describe secondary activities 
(“Were you doing anything else?”) that may have occurred 
along with the primary activity. The respondent indicated if 
the activity was “at school” or not during the period covered. 
Respondents also were asked whether their youngest child 
was present during each activity and separately, whether their 
spouse or partner was present for the activity. 

Although time diaries have the potential to capture detailed 
events of respondents’ activities, the major drawback is the 
respondents’ time commitment required to complete the di- 
ary. As a result, response rates for diaries covering an entire 
week are typically low (around 40 percent).'? To avoid such 
low response rates, the majority of diary studies sample each 
respondent for only one 24-hour period. To make inferences 


about the workweek, then, requires that individual responses 
be grouped according to measured characteristics (for ex- 
ample, age and gender) so that a synthetic workweek can be 
constructed for each group by using information drawn from 
diaries for similar respondents across different days of the 
week. The synthetic workweek approach poses problems of 
measurement error, because the accuracy of within-group 
estimates varies across groups.!? Further, because individual 
observations on the working week are not statistically inde- 
pendent within a particular group, comparisons of working 
time across small groups are not meaningful. 

To avoid these problems, respondents to the Time, Work 
and Family project completed all diaries at the end of a Tues- 
day, which was also a working day. The Tuesday diary strat- 
egy has the disadvantage of selecting an arbitrary, though 
standardized, day. To address this issue, we obtained ratings 
for whether the respondent performed “less than usual,” 
“about the usual,” or “more than usual” teaching-related work 
that day. The latter item permits us to control for unusual 
days.'* 


Methodolgy 


The sample. The sample was constructed to provide three 
levels of information: district, school, and individual teacher/ 
family. We selected four urban school districts with high within- 
district variance in working time from a list of the 30 largest cities 
in the United States. High within-district variance was desired 
because the data were being collected as part of a larger study 
on the impact of work/family policy and practices on time use. 
The National Center for Education Statistics provided estimated 
within-district workweek variance figures for selected school 
districts with data from 1993-94. Using this information as a 
guide resulted in a sample of districts with a reasonable amount 
of variation in working time.'* The methodology resulted in a 
sample with two cities along the Eastern seaboard, and two in 
the Midwest. The smallest city had a population of slightly less 
than one-half million, while the largest ranked in the top five of 
all U.S. cities. 

The second level of sampling was at the elementary school 
level. Within each district, we, again, sought to maximize 
variance in working pressures on teachers, this time, across 
schools. One type of relevant information that is standard- 
ized across districts and collected regularly at the school level 
is the percentage of students qualifying for free or reduced 
lunch programs as a result of low family income levels. The 
measure is set by the National School Lunch Program, such 
that children from families with incomes at or below 185 per- 
cent of the poverty level are eligible for free or reduced price 
meals. 

Assuming that work pressures on teachers are greater in 
schools with a higher percentage of students from low income 


families, all schools in each district were ranked according to 
the relevant statistics for 1995. The middle 20 percent of 
schools in each district were eliminated from consideration, 
six schools in each district were selected randomly from the 
resulting list of high poverty schools, and another six schools 
in each district were selected from the list of low poverty 
schools. 

Principals of 48 schools on the resulting list were invited to 
participate in the study. Participation at this level required 
that the principal take a survey and provide access to teach- 
ers in the school. Random resampling (within the relevant 
district/group) due to refusals resulted in a total of 57 schools 
being contacted and 46 schools participating in the study for 
a school-level response rate of 80.7 percent. Attempts to 
achieve the projected sample of 48 schools fell short by two 
due to time constraints, as the survey was targeted for comple- 
tion during the 1997-98 school year. 

The third level of sampling was at the teacher level. To 
prevent a small number of schools with large numbers of 
teachers from dominating the data set, a maximum of 17 
teachers was asked to participate at each school. Criteria for 
inclusion in the sample included participants who had full- 
time teaching status, and who taught a “regular” class of stu- 
dents from grades kindergarten through fifth.'° Given the 
small percentage of male teachers in such schools, we at- 
tempted to maximize variance on gender. All teachers who 
were identified as male from the school faculty roster were 
included in the study. Female teachers were then randomly 
selected from rosters to achieve a maximum list of 17 eligible 
teachers per school. Of 627 eligible teachers contacted, 324 
time diaries were completed and codable for a 24-hour work 
day (on a Tuesday), for a response rate of 51.7 percent. '’ 

Demographic information for the Time, Work and Family 
sample of teachers, and for a larger sample of teachers from 
urban, elementary, public schools produced by the National 
Center for Education Statistics for the 1993-94 school year, 
are provided in table 1. Most of the matches are reasonably 
close, although a z-test for differences of proportions reveals 
some significant divergence.'* Even with an attempt to 
oversample males, the data from the Time, Work and Family 
project yielded a lower proportion of males than did the 
national sample (p < .05). The national sample, however, 
includes specialty teachers, such as those in physical 
education, who are excluded from this study. The Time, Work 
and Family sample includes a significantly lower proportion 
of teachers with education specialist degrees (p < .01), which 
may be due to the exclusion of special education teachers. 
The sample also exhibits a smaller proportion of respondents 
in the race and ethnic origin category, “other” (that is, not one 
of the three main groups) relative to national figures (p < 
.05). This disparity may reflect the Midwestern and Eastern 
seaboard composition of the Time, Work and Family sample. 
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Demographic characteristics among teachers, 
based on the Time, Work and Family Project and 
the National Center for Education Statistics, 
1993-94 


[In percent] 


Time, work and | National Center for 
Variable family time diaries | Education Statistics 


Highest education level*: 
Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 
Education specialist 


Parent of dependent child .... 


' Interpolated from frequency data, standard deviation for Time, Work and 
Family data 9.59, but not available for National Center for Education Statis- 
tics on variable. 

2 Includes first and subsequent marriages. 

* Includes separated, widowed, and divorced. 

* May not add to 100 percent due to rounding and multiple terminal degrees. 


Note: For Time, Work and Family data, there were 324 observations, 
except 322 observations on race, and 323 observations on gender and age. 
For National Center for Education Statistics, there were 4,210 observations. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


Sources: Time, Work and Family Project, and National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics. 


Note also that the wording of the race question in the Time, 
Work and Family survey diverges from that in the National 
Center for Education Statistics (and U.S. census), because 
we employed an open-ended style, asking the respondent, 
“How would you describe your ethnicity or racial 
background?” As a result, Hispanics are classified separately, 
rather than classified as white or black, as in the National 
Center for Education Statistics or standard census data. 
Regarding marital status, the Time, Work and Family data 
yield a lower proportion of single respondents (p < .05), a 
result we attribute to the way we separately classified 
respondents who had lived with a partner in a “committed 
relationship for at least 6 months.” If those individuals are 
reclassified as single, there are no significant differences in 
marital status. Note also that the percentage of parents in the 
Time, Work and Family data is more than 12 percentage 
points below the national average (p < .01). We suspect this 
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low figure is due to response bias, with relatively fewer parents 
willing to add to their already demanding schedules by 
committing to participate in the project.'° The Time, Work and 
Family project required that respondents fill out a written 
survey, participate in an extended telephone interview, and 
maintain a time diary, while the National Center for Education 
Statistics administered only a short written survey to teachers 
and achieved a response rate of 88.2 percent.?° Given these 
differences, we urge caution in treating the precise figures (in 
the results section) as representative.’ ' It is more important to 
focus on the patterns of findings across groups and methods 
of time estimation. 


Administration of time diaries. After selection of potential 
respondents, the research team mailed letters to teachers in- 
forming them of the purpose of the project and notifying them 
to expect a telephone call at the school. During the telephone 
call, surveyors asked for a home telephone number and a con- 
venient time to call. During the home telephone call, teach- 
ers were given more details regarding the scope and purpose 
of the project, and were requested to formally agree to par- 
ticipate in it. Teachers who agreed were scheduled for a tele- 
phone interview. Eventually, they received a packet which 
included the time diary; a short written survey; a $10 subject 
payment; and a self-addressed, pre-stamped return envelope. 
Teachers were instructed to complete the time diary at the end of 
the next Tuesday which was also a working day. As a follow-up, 
an attempt was made to schedule the telephone interview at 
least 1 full day after the diary should have been completed. If the 
diary had not been completed at the time scheduled for the 
telephone interview, respondents were requested to reschedule 
the telephone interview for 1 week later, and to complete the 
time diary on the following Tuesday.?? 

To ensure that the diary and diary coding were standard- 
ized against extensively tested procedures, the diary was 
largely a replication of one from the Child Development 
Supplement of the Panel Study of Income Dynamics study at 
the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. 
Coders for the Time, Work and Family project received train- 
ing at the Survey Research Center, and the code book for the 
project was a slightly modified version of the Center’s code 
book, with categories specific to teachers added, and no cat- 
egories deleted. The sas program employed by the Survey 
Research Center was used for diary data entry. 


Estimation methods. From the Time, Work and Family data, 
we can develop six distinct measures of working time for 
teachers: contractual, standard diary, face time, work inva- 
siveness, housework, and total working time. These measures 
can be compared to determine whether different measurement 
approaches yield similar or distinct estimates of working time. 
Additionally, the measures can be used to compare working 


time estimates across demographic categories to determine 
whether different measures of working time might mask or 
highlight demographic divergence. 

Contractual working time is a potentially important esti- 
mate of working time because it may influence public percep- 
tions of teachers’ working time and help to determine expecta- 
tions held by teachers and administrators regarding the ap- 
propriate length of the working day. A majority of respon- 
dents (76.1 percent), are union members, but all respondents 
are covered by collective bargaining agreements. Such agree- 
ments specify the minimum amount of time the teacher is re- 
quired to work each day. To ensure uniformity, contractual 
working time is measured to include all required time, 
whether in the classroom or in preparation, while excluding 
any duty-free lunch period. 

The standard diary approach captures working time both 
at the workplace and in the home, while excluding leisure 
time at work.” ? Commuting to work is also included as work- 
ing time. Conceptually, the standard approach is intended to 
represent time when the respondent’s efforts are devoted to 
work for the employer. 

Face time refers to the amount of time the respondent is 
physically present in the workplace on the day in question. 
Ata general conceptual level, face time is important because 
pressures to perform may be higher when customers, co- 
workers, and supervisors are present. Moreover, organiza- 
tional cultures that emphasize face time may deny the flex- 
ibility necessary for employees to meet family commitments 
and emergencies. Regarding teachers specifically, face time 
is important because it may have a closer relationship to pub- 
lic perceptions of teacher working time than does either the 
standard diary measure or contractual working time. Note 
that, because the Time, Work and Family diaries include a 
check box for whether an activity is performed at the school 
of employment, face time is measured directly. 

Theoretically, work invasiveness can occur at any time for 
persons in professional occupations. A telephone call or e- 
mail could arrive at home, problems at work might be dis- 
cussed at the family dinner table, work issues could emerge 
as topics of discussion among fellow employees during their 
leisure time, or parents might attend events for their children 
and end up conversing about work. Particularly, as the Internet 
and telecommuting have become more pervasive, the inter- 
face between work and family time has become more po- 
rous, and the possibilities that work will invade time at home 
have expanded. 

The standard diary measure of working time goes part of 
the way towards capturing work invasiveness, because it in- 
cludes commuting and working for the employer while off 
the job site. Nonetheless, the standard measure can under- 
state invasiveness for two reasons. First, arguably, work can 
invade an employee’s time whenever he or she is physically 


present at work, even while engaging in leisure activities. 
Having a lunch break in a quiet classroom is not the same as 
a picnic in the park or dinner with the family, because the 
workplace constrains the set of activities that an employee 
may engage in, even during nominally “free” time. We in- 
clude such free time in our measure of work invasiveness. 

Second, the performance of multiple activities leads to the 
understatement of work invasiveness in the standard diary 
measure. This problem stems from the 24-hour day constraint 
applied in diary coding. For example, if a teacher spends 1 
hour simultaneously grading papers and helping a child with 
homework, coders are instructed to “divide the time evenly 
between the activities listed.” ** As a result, only 2 hour 
would be attributed to work, and the other 4 hour would be 
attributed to helping one’s child with homework. While this 
rule may be reasonable for many purposes, it also can lead to 
a systematic understatement of the time that work invades 
family. 

To recover a portion of the information lost in the standard 
process, the research team created a “work multiplier” vari- 
able, which allows us to capture work invasiveness while 
maintaining a 24-hour day. The structure of the variable is 
such that when all time variables are multiplied by the term, 
we recover all working time regardless of whether another 
activity was performed at the same time. 

To preserve a 24-hour day, activities performed along with 
work were given multiplier values of zero. For the example 
mentioned earlier, the half hour attributed to grading papers 
in the standard diary measure would be given a value of “2,” 
such that we capture the full hour of work invasion, while 
the half hour of helping a child with homework would be 
given a multiplier value of “0,” and the latter would drop out 
of the data set. All time at work, along with the standard diary 
count of commuting and working time at home, as modified by 
the work multiplier, yields the measure of work invasiveness. 

In addition to time devoted to employment, most adults 
spend time on housework. This suggests our fifth measure of 
working hours—housework time. Housework is fundamen- 
tally different from the work conceptualized in the measures 
discussed earlier, because neither an employer nor wages are 
typically involved. This difference provides a reason for mea- 
suring housework separately. Nonetheless, as Gary Becker 
argues, tasks typically performed in the home, such as clean- 
ing, cooking, and child care, are similar to duties performed 
for wages in that they require time and effort.?° 

Time diaries permit straightforward calculation of house- 
work as broadly defined. Child care and care for others (in- 
cluding partners elders, or neighbors) receive specific cat- 
egories, as does travel related to these activities. In addition, 
housework such as cooking and cleaning receive separate 
codes. Adding time spent on errands yields housework fig- 
ures for the Time, Work and Family sample. 
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We are interested in housework per se for two reasons. 
First, Becker’s work is built on an assumed trade-off between 
time devoted to household work and time provided to an 
employer. If this assumption is correct, then we would expect 
to see an identifiable trade-off between time devoted to the 
two sets of activities. Second, a gender division of labor in 
households might exist, in which women disproportionately 
bear the burden of housework.?° If so, then the other five 
measures of working time may understate the total working 
time contributions of women to the economy. 

To the extent both housework and work for an employer in- 
volve time and effort, a global measure of total working time 
should include both sets of activities. The latter argument leads 
to our final measure of working time, labeled “total working 
time,” which is obtained by summing housework and the stan- 
dard diary measure of working time. By adding housework and 
the standard diary measure of working time, we avoid double- 
counting. If, instead we added housework and face time, the 
time spent at school on a phone call to a sick partner or a child 
would be double-counted. If we added housework to work in- 
vasiveness, the same problem would exist. 


Results 


We apply the measures of working time to the Time, Work 
and Family data to ascertain how the different indicators al- 
ter measured working time. 


Contractual working time. Analysis of the collective bar- 
gaining agreements covering our sample indicates that the 
average teacher in the sample was under contract to work 6.5 
hours per day or 32.5 hours per week. Demographic com- 
parisons of contractual working time exhibited minimal dif- 
ferences, except with respect to race and ethnic origin. White 
respondents were contracted to work an average of around 
10 minutes longer than nonwhite respondents, a difference 
which is significant (p < .01, eta=.24).?’ Because contractual 
working time only takes on four distinct values (one for each 
district), racial differences can be attributed to divergence in 
the racial composition of teachers across the four districts. 
White respondents were concentrated in school districts with 
the longest working time requirements. 


Standard diary time. Estimates of the standard diary meas- 
ure of working time are provided in the first column of table 2. 
As shown, the average teacher in the sample worked slightly 
less than 10 hours per day, or 9.69 hours. Analysis of variance 
reveals only two significant disparities: age exhibited a U-shaped 
relationship with working time (p<.01, eta=.22), where the young- 
est and oldest teachers reported the highest working time and 
those in the middle, reporting the highest/lowest number of 
hours. Additionally, parents worked significantly fewer hours 
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than nonparents (p < .01, eta=.21). The quantitative difference is 
such that respondents older than 50 years of age worked 1 hour 
longer than those in their 30’s, while nonparents worked slightly 
more than 45 minutes per day longer than parents. In sum, stan- 
dard diary time produces age and family status differences, but 
no racial or ethnic differences. In contrast, contracted time yields 
only racial and ethnic differences. 


Face time. The second column of table 2 provides measures 
of face time. The average amount of face time for the Time, Work 
and Family sample is 8.26 hours. Relative to contractual time (6.5 
hours), the average teacher was present in the school a full hour 
and three-quarters longer than was required. Relative to the stan- 
dard diary indicator, face time understated the working day by 
slightly less than 1-1/2 hours per day. Although the standard 
diary time varied substantially by demographic category, face 
time did not. This finding is sensible, given that the contractual 
working day for teachers in these four school districts only 
ranges from a minimum of 6 to a maximum of 6.83 hours per day, 
and face time should be linked fairly closely to contractual time. 

Analysis of variance reveals one significant difference in face 
time between groups. Teachers with partners exhibited face time 
around 1/3 of an hour longer than single respondents (p < .05, 
eta=.12). One possible explanation for this difference is that 
teachers with partners may often use school as a place to es- 
cape from the pressures of home.?® If this were the case, we 
would expect teachers with partners to work longer hours over- 
all. In fact, standard diary working time for teachers with part- 
ners is actually shorter by 6 minutes. It may be more plausible to 
suggest that these teachers are increasing the amount of face 
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Note: There were 324 observations, except 322 observations on race, 
and 323 observations on gender and age. 


Source: Time, Work and Family Project. 


time in an effort to erect a barrier between work and home, 
thereby improving the quality of time spent with their partner. 


Work invasiveness. The third column of table 2 presents work 
invasiveness figures. The average work invasiveness figure of 
10.28 hours per day is a full 1/2 hour longer than working time, 
as measured by standard diary procedures, and it is 2 hours 
beyond average face time.?? Analysis of variance reveals that 
significant differences exist here, according to the age of the 
respondent. Those older than age 50 appear to permit work to 
invade over 1 hour more of their time, relative to teachers in the 
31 to 40 age group (p< .01, eta=.22). Parents appeared to allow 
work to invade their time significantly less than nonparents (p < 
.01, eta=.17), with a difference of slightly less than 40 minutes. 
Perhaps the most striking aspect of the work invasiveness fig- 
ures, however, is that for every demographic group, the work 
invasiveness figures were at least a full hour and a half above 
the face time figures. To the extent that individual perceptions 
of teacher working time are based on face time or contractual 
time, a substantial underestimation of workload may exist. 


Housework. An average of 2.23 hours is spent on housework 
activities across the sample. (See table 3.) As expected, women 
spent an average of over 1/2 hour more than did men on house- 
hold tasks; a difference which is significant in an analysis of 
variance (p < .05, eta=.13). This large difference for a single day 
is notable, given that all of the respondents taught full-time the 
same day. Other significant differences are found according to 
age (p< .01, eta=.29). Teachers in the child-rearing years of their 
30’s added more than 2.6 hours to their employment time; those 
in their 20’s added only 1.5 hours; and those older than 50 added 
1.89 hours. Teachers with children spent well over an hour longer 
on household work than did nonparents (p < .01, eta=.41). 

These findings support Becker’s theory that there is a trade- 
off between paid employment and housework. Parents devoted 
less time to work as a teacher and more time to their families. 
The findings also suggest that teachers who are parents spent an 
additional 73 minutes per day on their families, but in turn, re- 
duced employment time by between only 17 and 47 minutes, 
depending upon the measure used. (See table 2.) 


Total working time. The second column of table 3 provides 
total working time figures for the sample, in which total working 
time is the sum of housework and the standard diary measure of 
working time. For the entire sample, average total working time 
was slightly less than 12 hours for the day. Gender differences 
were no longer significant, suggesting in connection with our 
other results that men may still be expected to devote more time 
than women do to paid employment, and less time than women 
do to housework. Racial and ethnic differences in total working 
time were significant (p < .05, eta=.16), with blacks and Hispan- 
ics showing shorter hours than the “other” category. This result 


Housework and total working hours of teachers, 
by demographic characteristics, from time-use 
diary measures, 1998 


Characteristic Housework time | Total working hours 
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achieves significance when insignificant differences in standard 
diary and housework measures are added together.*° Differ- 
ences in total working time were directly linked to age (p< .05, 
eta=.19). Due to longer standard diary working time, respon- 
dents over 50 years of age put in over 1 hour more on work of 
various sorts, compared with respondents in their 20’s. 

As suggested by the finding that the extra housework of 
parents is not totally offset by reductions in time devoted to 
employment, we find that the total working time of parents was 
higher by almost 30 minutes per day than that for nonparents (p 
<.05, eta=.16). 


Conclusions 


Initial results from the time diary study indicate that the demo- 
graphics are similar to those from larger samples of teachers in 
some ways, but with enough divergence so that caution is urged 
in generalizing the demographic results to teachers as a whole. 
Despite such cautions, the differences in work hours produced 
by these different estimation methods are so substantial that 
they deserve exploration in other occupational groups. 

By developing and applying six indicators of working time to 
the data, we can ascertain whether the method chosen to mea- 
sure working time changes the results. Our major conclusion is 
that the choice of method exerts an important influence over 
measured working time. Specifically, the average teacher in the 
sample was under contract to work 6-1/2 hours per day. The 
amount of time teachers spent at school, or face time, averaged 
8-1/4 hours per day, or over 1-3/4 hours longer than required by 
the contract. Standard time diary methodology suggests the 
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working day was even longer, around 20 minutes shy of a 10- 
hour day. Considering all time either at school or performing 
work-related tasks, even if performed simultaneously with oth- 
ers, yielded an average of approximately 10—1/4 hours per day of 
work invasiveness. Work invaded these teachers’ lives for al- 
most 4 hours beyond that which is explicitly required. If percep- 
tions of teacher working time are based upon contract stipula- 
tions or upon the amount of time teachers spend at school, such 
perceptions may substantially underestimate the actual time 
teachers devote to their jobs. 

In addition to teaching-related work, respondents reported 
spending around 2-1/4 hours per day on housework. Adding 
housework to the standard diary measure of working time yielded 
an average total working day of slightly less than 12 hours. 

Demographic analyses reinforce our conclusion that the 
choice of measurement method exerts a strong influence over 
the results found. For example, contractual and total working 
times were significantly linked to race, while other measures were 
not. By way of contrast, standard diary time, work invasiveness, 
housework, and total working time were significantly associated 
with differences in age and parental status. Gender differences 
were only significant for housework, while teachers with part- 
ners or spouses only significantly diverged from others accord- 
ing to the face time measure. 

Cutting across most measures of working time is the parental 
status of respondents. Parents worked less according to either 
the standard diary or work invasiveness measure. Parents de- 
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voted all of this time, and more, to their families and housework 
in general. The net result of parents performing more housework 
and less teaching-related work is that parents spent almost 1/2 
hour more per day on teaching and housework. These results, 
again, highlight the value of employing an assortment of work- 
ing time measures: without the measure of housework, our re- 
sults could have led us to conclude that parents work less than 
nonparents. The housework and total working time figures point 
to the opposite conclusion. 

To the extent that these findings are shown to generalize, they 
may have important implications. The results might suggest that 
teaching is already an occupation involving long hours of work. 
Initiatives which involve lengthening the school day might there- 
fore lead to a reduction in teaching-related work performed at 
home (for example, class preparation). Alternatively, lengthen- 
ing the school day might increase teacher-working time and pos- 
sibly increase the stress associated with the job. In either case, 
problems of teacher retention could intensify if the long hours of 
teachers in this sample are typical for the profession. 

For researchers interested in time use, the analysis sug- 
gests that they should consider using time diaries to capture 
the complexities of working time, rather than focus on generat- 
ing a single “working time” figure for each individual. One 
of the advantages of such a multi-faceted approach is that it 
might better prepare us to understand and study the ways in 
which different aspects of working time affect job satisfac- 
tion, job performance, and family life. 0 
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2? Recall that work invasiveness differs from the standard diary measure 
only by the inclusion of leisure at work and the application of the work mul- 
tiplier to recover working time which was shared with other activities. Most 
of the difference between the standard diary measure and work invasiveness 
is due to leisure time at work, with an average of only 0.1 hour difference 
accounted for by the work multiplier. 


3° Note that we make no causal arguments regarding race, because race is 
closely linked to other demographic variables and to contractual working time. 


Appendix: Relationships between the working time measures 


The divergence in working time figures according to the various 
measures employed may derive from systematic relationships 
between the measures. Several findings point toward such 
connections, including the inverse relationship between work for the 


employer and housework found for parents and across age groups. 


To identify these links, we analyzed the relationships among the 


different measures. 


Relationship among diary measures of time for the employer. To 


consider the relationships among the diary measures of working time, 
we regressed face time (FT) and work invasiveness (IT) against the 
standard measure (ST). In each case, a quadratic significantly im- 


proved the fit of the equation. ' The regressions for face time and 


work invasiveness, respectively were: FT = 2.871 + .781(ST) - 
.022(ST), with an adjusted R? of .340, and IT = 3.952 + .408(ST) + 
.024(ST)*, with an adjusted R? of .851. 


A plot of the regressions is provided in Chart A-1, with standard 


diary hours along the horizontal axis, and the three measures of work- 
ing time plotted along the vertical axis. Note that 90 percent of re- 
spondents are captured by the range of standard diary hours from 
7,82 to 11.56, so we focus on the range from 7 to 12 hours.” 

Recall that face time is relatively constant, and does not vary as 


much as standard diary time. Graphically, we expect to see this in a 
relatively flat face time curve, which is indeed found. The numeri- 
cal relationship is such that predicted face time rises by only 2 hours 
as standard time rises by 5 hours (from 7 to 12). 

Work invasiveness includes all standard diary time along with other 
time when work invades the teachers’ lives. As a result, the curve for 
work invasiveness should lie above that for standard diary time, as 
shown in chart A-1. Less expected is the way in which invasiveness and 
the standard diary measure are related, because the two measures are far 
apart at relatively low hours (far more invasiveness time), but are very 
similar for high levels of working time. Numerically, the two indicators 
come close to convergence at 12 hours, while there is a full 1-hour 
difference in the indicators at 7 hours of standard time. For this sample, 
if we are interested in the extent to which work invades an employee’s 
time, a standard diary indicator understates the degree of work inva- 
siveness for respondents who work relatively few hours. * 


The role of contractual working time. It is possible that contractual 
working time influences work as measured by other indicators. Cer- 
tainly, those involved in negotiating contracts for teachers would 
expect such a result. As a check on this possibility, we examined the 
correlations between contractual and other working time measures. 
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Chart A-1. 


Working hours 


Relationship between diary measures of working time, 1998 
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Contractual working time was correlated with the other five meas- 
ures as follows: standard diary time, .098 (p=.077); face time, .310 
(p=.000); work invasiveness, .150 (p=.007); housework, .044 (p=.432); 
and total working time, .132 (p=.017). These results are sensible, be- 
cause we expect contractual time to be positively linked to time spent 
on teaching, while there is no statistical connection to housework time. 
Further, the largest coefficient is for face time, which measures time at 
work, while contractual also concerns time at work. 

More surprising is the small size of the other coefficients for time 
spent on teaching. Interpreting the coefficients as capturing the per- 
centage of variance in one variable explained by the other, contrac- 


Notes to the appendix 


tual differences only explained around 10 to 15 percent of the varia- 
tion in standard diary time, work invasiveness, and total working 
time. By implication, contractual working time is a crude method for 
gauging the working time of teachers, again highlighting the impor- 
tance of using multiple measurement methods. 

Thus, the differences between the various measures of working 
time appear to be systematic. As standard diary time increased, so 
did face time, although by a much smaller amount. Similarly, as 
standard diary time increased, so did work invasiveness, but again 
by a smaller amount. For this sample, standard diary time under 
states invasiveness for respondents who worked relatively few hours. 


' The F-statistic for the addition of the quadratic term in the face time 
regression is 7.11, significant at the 1-percent level (1, 321 d.f.), and the 
relevant statistic for the invasiveness regression is 13.00, also signifi- 
cant at the 1- percent level (1, 321 d.f.). 


?The mean of standard hours is 9.69, and the standard deviation 
ig*1 87 


3 The quadratic terms are no longer significant, and the relevant re- 
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gressions are: FT = 5,043 + .334(ST), with an adjusted R? of .342, and 
IT = 1,355 + .919(ST), with an adjusted R* of .858. Face time is again 
relatively constant, while work invasiveness is consistently above the 
standard diary measure of working time. However, the pattern of large 
differences between invasiveness and standard hours for low levels of 
standard hours and the near convergence of the figures at around 12 
standard hours is less pronounced. As standard hours rise from 7 to 12, 
work invasiveness now is projected to rise from 7.79 to 12.38 hours. 


At Issue... 


Profile of computer owners in the 1990s 


he Internet, multimedia use of digital 

visual effects, creative graphics, and 
CD-ROMs are some of the popular uses of 
computers that have increased individu- 
als’ awareness of the capability of comput- 
ers, And greater awareness has brought 
substantially greater ownership. Between 
1990 and 1997, the percentage of house- 
holds owning computers more than 
doubled, increasing from 15 percent to 35 
percent.' During the same period, the av- 
erage expenditure of households for com- 
puters and associated hardware more than 
tripled. 

This report briefly looks at the demo- 
graphics of computer owners as reported 
by households participating in the inter- 
view component of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Expenditure Survey.’ 


Education. A household’s level of edu- 
cation significantly affects computer own- 
ership: households in which the reference 
person had a high level of education also 
had the greatest percentage of computer 


ownership.* In 1997, 66 percent of Ameri- 


can households whose reference person 
had attended graduate school reported 
owning a computer, compared with less 
than 12 percent of those in which the refer- 
ence person did not graduate from high 
school. College graduates had the largest 
increase in ownership, more than doubling 
from 24 percent in 1990 to 56 percent in 
1997. (See illustration below and on page 
42.) High school graduates also showed a 
significant increase in computer owner- 
ship, from 9 percent in 1990 to 23 percent 


in 1997. 


Age. Consumer units in the 45-54 age 
group were the most likely to own a per- 


This report was prepared by Thomas C. Rubey 
of the Division of Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
veys, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and is based on 


“Issues in Labor Statistics, Summary 99-4 (Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics, 1999). 


sonal computer, with a 46-percent owner- 
ship rate in 1997, up 26 percentage points 
from 1990. As a result, this group had 
surpassed the 35-44 age group, which 
was most likely to own a computer in 1990. 
In 1997, the 35—44 age group was in sec- 
ond place, with 44 percent of them own- 
ing computers. Relatively few households 
in which the reference person was older 
than age 65 owned computers in either 
year. In the 55 and older households, those 
with reference persons aged 55-64 had 
the largest increase in computer owner- 
ship. 


Race. All racial groups increased their 
ownership of personal computers, how- 
ever, there was a large disparity in owner- 
ship among the different groups in both 
1990 and 1997. Among blacks, computer 
ownership more than doubled, from 7 per- 
cent in 1990 to 18 percent in 1997. Asians 
showed the largest percentage-point 
change, increasing their ownership from 
25 percent in 1990 to 49 percent in 1997. In 
both years, Asians had the highest own- 
ership rates, and blacks, the lowest. White 
computer owners increased from 16 per- 
cent in 1990 to 36 percent in 1997. 


Income. It’s almost axiomatic that the 


highest income groups will have the larg- 
est percentage of computer owners. Al- 
most two-thirds of the households in the 
top 20-percent income group (quintile 5) 
now own computers, as do almost half in 
the second highest income group (quintile 
4).4 The second highest income group 
also showed the fastest growth in owner- 
ship, more than doubling between 1990 and 
1997. Households in the lowest two in- 
come groups (quintile 1 and quintile 2) also 
had the lowest rate of computer owner- 
ship, with fewer than | household in 5 
owning personal computers in 1997. But 
these households also showed significant 
growth in computer ownership—almost 
tripling over the 1990-97 period—as com- 
puter prices have declined. 


Region. More than two-fifths of the 
households in the West owned comput- 
ers, more than in any other region. The 
Midwest and the Northeast mirrored the 
national average, with about one-third of 
the households owning computers. At 
slightly less than 30 percent, the South’s 
share of personal computer ownership 
was the lowest among the regions, but 
only marginally so, compared with the 
Midwest. The regional patttern of owner- 
ship in 1997 was the same as in 1990, with 


Percent of households owning computers by education level of the 
reference person, Consumer Expenditure Survey, 1990 and 1997 
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similar computer ownership growth rates 
across all regions. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about the data 
presented here, contact the author by e- 
mail at Rubey_T@bIs.gov or by telephone 
at (202) 606-6900. O 


Notes 


' In this report, a “household” is a consumer 
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unit that includes members of a household re- 
lated by blood, marriage, adoption or other legal 
arrangement; a single person living alone or shar- 
ing a household with others but who is finan- 
cially independent; or two or more persons liv- 
ing together who share responsibility for at least 
two out of three major types of expenses—food, 
housing, and other expenses. Students living in 
university-sponsored housing are also included 
in the sample as separate consumer units. 


2 Inventory of durable goods is collected dur- 
ing the first interview; any purchases of com- 


puters after the first interview are not reflected 
in these data. 


* The reference person is the first member 
mentioned by the respondent when asked to 
“Start with the name of the person or one of the 
persons who owns or rents the home.” It is with 
respect to this person that the relationship of 
other household members is determined. 


* Complete income reporters are ranked in 
ascending order, according to the level of total 
before-tax income reported by the household. 
The ranking is then divided into five equal groups. 


The Law at Work 


Pension plans 


Reversing a ruling by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that a corporation 
does not violate the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA) by amending 
its defined-benefit pension plan, as long 
as those workers who participated in the 
plan before it was amended remain entitled 
to the same level of benefits. In Hughes 
Aircraft Co. v. Jacobson,' the High 
Court found that the addition of new, 
noncontributing participants to the de- 
fined-benefit plan did not affect the 
rights of previous participants who were 
required to contribute. Thus, the com- 
pany’s action was deemed to be an 
amendment, rather than a termination of 
the existing pension plan. 

Hughes Aircraft decided to use a sur- 
plus of more than $1 billion to add a new 
set of participants to its defined-benefit 
pension plan, except that the corporation 
did not ask the new participants to con- 
tribute to the plan, as previous participants 
had been required to. The appellees 
claimed that the surplus should have been 
distributed only to those employees who 
made contributions. The ninth circuit had 
ruled that the employees had an action- 
able claim, because, assuming that the 
company’s action qualified as a termina- 
tion of the plan, ERISA required the plan’s 
assets to be distributed to contributing 
members and a new plan established for 
new participants. 

The appellees brought six causes of 
action in their complaint. First, they al- 
leged that Hughes had violated Erisa’s 
prohibition against using employees’ 
vested, nonforfeitable benefits to meet 
its obligations by depleting the surplus 
to fund the new noncontributory pension 
plan. They also alleged that Hughes had 
violated ERISA’s “anti-inurement” prohi- 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Charles J. Muhl 
of the Office of Publications, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and is largely based on information from 
secondary sources. 


bition by benefiting itself at the expense 
of the pension plan’s surplus. Three 
other claims related to alleged breaches 
of fiduciary duties by the company. Fi- 
nally, the employees claimed that the 
corporation had failed to distribute the 
residual assets of the pension plan upon 
its termination—which the employees 
claimed occurred when the noncontribu- 
tory employees were brought under the 
plan’s scope. 

Justice Clarence Thomas’ unanimous 
opinion for the Court rejected the 
appellees’ arguments with respect to vested 
benefits and anti-inurement. The Court 
found that the rights of the earlier partici- 
pants in the plan had not been affected by 
the changes in it and that the company did 
not use the surplus money for its own ben- 
efit. The surplus money in the defined- 
benefit plan did not belong to members 
who had contributed to the plan; thus, it 
was appropriate for Hughes to use the sur- 
plus to fund benefits of other employees 
who had never contributed. The key fac- 
tor behind this determination was the dif- 
ference between defined-benefit and de- 
fined-contribution pension plans. Defined- 
benefit plans, regardless of whether they 
require employee contributions, provide 
employees with a fixed benefit amount. In 
contrast, employee pensions in a defined- 
contribution plan are based on the contri- 
butions made by both the employer and 
employee to the plan. Justice Thomas’ 
opinion noted that employers who fund 
defined-benefit plans bear the entire invest- 
mentrisk and must cover any underfunding 
of the plan resulting from a poor invest- 
ment performance, because employees 
covered by such plans are entitled to a spe- 
cific benefit. Individual members of the 
plan cannot claim a particular portion of 
the fund used to pay the benefit—that is, 
the contributions that the individual made. 
The employees did not claim that they had 
been denied their accrued benefits. 

The Court rejected the claims regard- 
ing breach of fiduciary duty, relying on 
a previous decision that employers who 
alter the terms of a pension plan do not 


fall into the category of fiduciaries. The 
Court noted that the type of plan being 
offered did not affect this finding, as 
the ninth circuit had thought. Generally, 
the Court said, an employer’s decision 
to amend a pension plan concerns the 
design of the plan itself and does not im- 
plicate the employer’s fiduciary duties. 
Such duties apply to the administration 
of the plan’s assets, but not to its com- 
position. 

The Court concluded by ruling that 
Hughes had not voluntarily terminated 
the pension plan by means of its amend- 
ments. ERISA identifies two methods of 
voluntary termination, which the chal- 
lenging employees conceded had not 
occurred in their case. However, they ar- 
gued that the change to the plan was ef- 
fectively a termination on the basis of 
the common-law theory of a “wasting 
trust,” which is a trust whose purposes 
have been accomplished, so that its con- 
tinuation would frustrate the settlor’s in- 
tent. The Court rejected this contention, 
noting that ERISA comprehensively iden- 
tified how voluntary termination occurs 
and that the statute should not be supple- 
mented by extratextual remedies. 


Student profanity 


The U.S. Supreme Court refused to re- 
view, and thereby finalized, a decision 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit that threw out a jury’s 
award to a teacher who was fired after 
her students used profanity in plays writ- 
ten for her English class. In Lacks v. 
Ferguson Reorganized School District 
R-2, the eighth circuit ruled that a school 
district does not violate the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution for disciplin- 
ing a teacher who allows students to use 
profanity repetitiously and egregiously 
in their schoolwork. The court also ruled 
that the termination was supported by 
substantial evidence and that race was 
not a motivating factor for the dismissal. 

Cecilia Lacks, a white high school 
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teacher with 20 years’ experience, be- 
gan teaching English and journalism at 
Berkeley Senior High School in Mis- 
souri in the fall of 1992. Lacks gave her 
students an assignment in the fall of 1994 
in which they were required to write 
short plays and perform them in class 
while they were videotaped. The plays 
contained profanity used more than 150 
times in approximately 40 minutes. The 
teacher had reviewed the plays’ content 
prior to their performance, so she knew 
of the profanity in the scripts. Later, one 
of Lacks’ students complained about the 
language, and the principal of Berkeley 
High School, Vernon Mitchell, con- 
ducted an investigation using the video- 
tapes and interviews. Mitchell, who is 
black, passed his findings on to the 
district’s school board. The all-white 
board conducted a hearing and found 
that Lacks was aware of the school’s 
policy prohibiting profanity, that alter- 
native teaching methods not using pro- 
fanity were available, and that her fail- 
ure to use such methods was a “willful 
and persistent practice violative of 
Board policy to a degree that cannot be 
tolerated.” The school board terminated 
Lacks’ teaching contract. 

The U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of Missouri granted sum- 
mary judgment in favor of Lacks regard- 
ing her claim that the termination was 
not supported by substantial evidence 
under Missouri law. On that claim, the 
trial judge ordered the school district to 
reinstate Lacks, to pay her $76,000 in 
back wages, to pay her attorney’s fees, 
and to remove all references to the dis- 
ciplinary actions from her employment 
file. A jury also awarded the teacher 
$500,000 on her first-amendment free- 
speech claim and $250,000 on her ra- 
cial discrimination claim under Missouri 
law and Title VII of the Federal Civil 
Rights Act. 

In throwing out the district court’s 
verdict, the eighth circuit ruled that 
Lacks’ termination was reasonable and 
supported by substantial evidence. Ac- 
ceptable terminations by the school 
board must demonstrate that the teacher 
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violated the policy prohibiting profan- 
ity and that the board policy applied to 
the profanity used by the students. Lacks 
claimed that the profanity ban applied 
only to student behavior. However, prin- 
cipal Mitchell had told Lacks that pro- 
fanity was not to be used in the school 
newspaper and had pointed out signs to 
Lacks in her classroom that read “No 
Profanity.” Based on these findings, the 
court held that the profanity policy was 
clear and unambiguous, that Lacks had 
notice of that policy, and that the policy 
had been violated. 

On the first-amendment claim, the 
eighth circuit answered two questions: 
Did Lacks have reasonable notice that 
allowing students to use profanity in cre- 
ative writing was prohibited? and Did 
the school district have a legitimate aca- 
demic interest in prohibiting profanity 
by students in their creative writing, re- 
gardless of any other competing inter- 
ests? In answering in the affirmative to 
both questions, the court held that, as a 
matter of law, the school board had a le- 
gitimate academic interest in prohibit- 
ing profanity by students in their creative 
writing, because “A flat prohibition on 
profanity in the classroom is reasonably 
related to the legitimate pedagogical 
concern of promoting generally accepted 
social standards.”* The court also found 
that Lacks had reasonable notice that the 
school’s profanity policy applied to cre- 
ative activities, even though at times in 
the past such language was tolerated in 
those activities. 

With regard to the racial discrimina- 
tion claim, the eighth circuit found that, 
even considering evidence in the light 
most favorable to Lacks, race was not a 
motivating factor in the school board’s 
decision to terminate her. The court 
noted that, although school administra- 
tors did show some signs of bias towards 
her based on a concern that a white 
teacher was permitting a largely black 
class to use “street language,” no evi- 
dence was introduced suggesting that the 
school board relied on the administra- 
tors’ views in reaching its decision to fire 
Lacks. 


Other employment cases 


The Supreme Court heard oral argu- 
ments on February 24, 1999, in Cleve- 
land v. Policy Management Systems 
Corp.* The question presented before 
the Court was whether persons who 
make claims under the Americans with 
Disabilities Act and later apply for So- 
cial Security disability benefits should 
face a rebuttable presumption that they 
were unable to perform their jobs. A per- 
son who attempts to get disability ben- 
efits under Social Security must state that 
he or she was disabled and unable to 
work, while a person claiming a viola- 
tion of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act must state that he or she was a quali- 
fied individual with a disability who was 
able to perform the essential functions 
of the job if provided with reasonable 
accommodation. The fifth circuit ruled 
that such assertions are generally incon- 
sistent, given that receiving disability 
benefits from Social Security is sugges- 
tive of being unable to work, irrespec- 
tive of any accommodation for the dis- 
ability that could be made. Plaintiffs 
facing a rebuttable presumption that they 
were unable to work would be hard 
pressed to successfully pursue claims un- 
der the Act. The Court’s decision is ex- 
pected this summer. 

The same day, the Court also heard 
oral arguments in the case of unum Life 
Insurance Co. of America v. Ward,’ in 
which the Justices must decide whether 
the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act preempts a California law gov- 
erning the timeliness and adequacy of 
notice of a claim for long-term disabil- 
ity benefits. 

On March 31, the Court heard oral 
arguments in Alden v. Maine, in which 
the legal issue is whether a State court 
can throw out a Federal suit brought by 
a private party against the State under 
the doctrine of sovereign immunity. In 
1996, in Seminole Tribe of Florida v. 
Florida, the Court held that States are 
immune from Federal causes of action 
brought against them in Federal court. 
The variation in Alden is that the suit was 


brought in State court.’ 

Decisions in the above three cases are 
expected this summer. 

Finally, on January 15, the Court, in 
West v. Gibson, agreed to review the 7th 
circuit’s decision® that the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission does not 
have authority to order Federal agencies 
to award employees compensatory dam- 
ages for violations of Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. The Justice De- 
partment argued that the Commission 
has the power to grant “appropriate rem- 
edies” to Federal employees who are vic- 
tims of employment discrimination and 
that compensatory damages are permis- 
sible for violations of Title VII by the 
Federal Government under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991. The 11th circuit re- 
cently joined the 7th circuit in ruling that 
the Commission lacked such authority, 
while the Sth circuit permitted it to award 
compensatory damages. 


warn Act 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit held that owners of a New Jersey 
casino did not violate the Worker Adjust- 
ment and Retraining Notification (WARN) 
Act when they failed to provide their em- 
ployees with 60 days’ notice of the 
casino’s closing. In Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees Local 54 v. 
Elsinore Shore Associates,’ the court 
found that, because the casino’s closing 
was unexpectedly ordered by the New 
Jersey Casino Control Commission, the 
“unforeseeable business consequence” 
exception to the warn Act prevented 
former employees from recovering. The 
Act prohibits employers from ordering a 
plant closing or mass layoff “until the 
end of a 60-day period after the employer 
serves written notice of such an order.” 
The Atlantis Casino in Atlantic City 
experienced a myriad of financial diffi- 
culties in the late 1980s, culminating in 
1988 with a series of financial conditions 
imposed on it by the New Jersey Casino 
Control Commission in order for the ca- 
sino to have its gaming license renewed. 
However, the casino’s financial condition 


did not improve, and on April 7, 1989, 
the Commission refused to renew the 
gaming license and indicated that it 
would appoint a conservator to run the 
casino and arrange for its sale. On April 
14, the Commission appointed a conser- 
vator, but just prior to the appointment’s 
becoming effective, Elsinore Shore As- 
sociates—the owners of the Atlantis— 
agreed to sell the casino to Donald 
Trump. The Commission refused to ap- 
prove the sale, so Elsinore told casino 
employees that it was unable to make 
“firm plans” until the issue was resolved. 
The Commission ordered the casino 
closed on May 22, and employees were 
immediately notified of the closing and 
elimination of their jobs. 

In ruling against the employees, the 
court stated that, although the warn Act 
generally prohibits employers from clos- 
ing shop without giving employees 60 
days’ notice, the Act does not require 
such notice when a closing is caused by 
“business circumstances that were not 
reasonably foreseeable as of the time that 
notice would have been required.” Be- 
cause the owners were determined to 
keep the casino open or to sell it to 
Trump, and because the commission had 
never before failed to renew a casino’s 
gaming license, it was not reasonably 
foreseeable that the casino would be 
closed. 

The court noted that the Act’s lan- 
guage suggests that the Act covers only 
closings that are ordered by employers, 
as opposed to those ordered by a gov- 
ernment entity, as was the case in 
Elsinore. However, the legislative his- 
tory behind the warn Act and Department 
of Labor regulations implementing the 
Act suggested to the court that a govern- 
ment-ordered closing would be covered 
by the Act. A concurring judge felt that 
the Act does not apply at all to govern- 
ment-ordered closings. 


Equal Pay Act claim 


The U.S. District Court for the Western 
District of Washington recently held that 
female employees may sue their em- 


ployer for alleged violations of the Equal 
Pay Act, even though wages for all work- 
ers are negotiated through collective bar- 
gaining. In Burdick v. Associated Gro- 
cers, Inc.,|° female clerical workers of 
Associated Grocers, Inc., claimed that 
they were being paid less than male 
warehouse workers who performed simi- 
lar work. 

Associated Grocers distributes grocer- 
ies to retail stores in Alaska and in Seattle, 
Washington. The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters represents most of the 
corporation’s employees, negotiating sepa- 
rate contracts for the warehouse workers 
and the clerical workers. On the basis of 
those contracts, warehouse workers re- 
ceive higher wages. 

The female plaintiffs in this case ar- 
gued that their clerical jobs were “sub- 
stantially equal” to certain warehouse 
jobs performed by men. The clerical 
workers claimed that their data entry 
work in an office was substantially simi- 
lar to the work performed in a warehouse 
position called the “Alaska lead.” Com- 
parable work on both jobs included pull- 
ing orders from a computer database and 
transferring the orders to warehouse 
workers who gathered the products for 
shipment to a local destination, making 
inventory adjustments to the database, 
preparing invoices and billing docu- 
ments, scheduling truckdrivers to make 
deliveries, and answering telephones. 
Agreeing that the 14 female employees | 
had stated a claim and had a prima facie 
case, the court denied Associated Gro- 
cers’ motion for summary judgment. 
The Equal Pay Act requirement is not 
that the jobs be found identical, but that 
they require “equal skill, effort, and re- 
sponsibility. . .performed under similar 
conditions.” Associated Grocers had 
argued that the Alaska lead positions 
required additional expertise, skill, and 
familiarity with the product, given the 
extended distances the products were 
shipped to, and that such employees also 
operated warehouse machinery as 
needed. The court found these differ- 
ences to be minor. 

The case was remanded so that a trial 
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on the pay discrimination claim could 
begin. 


Extension of job benefits 


A Chicago ordinance extending job 
benefits to same-sex partners of city em- 
ployees who meet certain qualifications 
recently was upheld by the Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court. Finding that no State law 
specifically preempted Chicago’s author- 
ity to legislate the benefits provided to 
the city’s employees, the court, in 
Crawford vy. Chicago,'' ruled that the 
Chicago city council validly exercised its 
“home rule” authority when it passed the 
domestic partnership ordinance. 

The city adopted the ordinance in 
March 1997. Under the law, qualifying 
same-sex partners of city employees may 
receive the same benefits available to 
those employees, including health, den- 
tal, and eye care insurance benefits. The 
statutory qualifications are that both the 
employee and the partner file an affida- 
Vit attesting to the fact that they are each 
other’s sole domestic partner and that 
they meet certain criteria with respect to 
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being responsible for each other’s wel- 
fare and for sharing assets. City taxpay- 
ers sued following the adoption of the 
ordinance, seeking to stop the city from 
implementing it. They argued that the city 
lacked the authority to permit the exten- 
sion of benefits. 

The Illinois high court ruled that the 
State’s constitution grants broad powers 
to home rule municipalities like Chicago, 
which the State can preempt only under 
narrow circumstances. One such circum- 
stance is when a State law “occupies the 
field,” or so covers a subject matter as to 
indicate that the State did not wish lo- 
calities to legislate on the subject. How- 
ever, the court found that the State and 
home rule municipalities could act con- 
currently with regard to this subject, be- 
cause the Illinois legislature had not spe- 
cifically limited local power or declared 
that State power would be exclusive in 
that regard. The court reasoned that, un- 
like the situation in many other States, 
the Illinois legislature has preferred to 
work in concert with its home rule mu- 
nicipalities. Furthermore, the domestic 
partnership ordinance does not infringe 
on the State’s power to define a couple’s 


marital status by creating same-sex, 
common-law marriage, and no State law 
specifically prohibits domestic partners 
from receiving employee benefits. The 
court also noted the increasing tendency 
of private employers to offer such benefits 
to their employees’ domestic partners and 
the need for localities to remain competi- 
tive with those employers in trying to at- 
tract and retain workers. 
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Labor markets 
and the euro 


The European Monetary Union launched 
a new currency—the euro—in January 
1999. According to Conference Board 
economists Robert H. McGuckin and Bart 
van Ark, the new currency points toward 
lower exchange risk and greater price 
transparency among the nations in the 
European Union. According to their re- 
port, Perspectives on a Global Economy: 
The Euro’s Impact on European Labor 
Markets, these changes will lower trans- 
action costs and integrate capital mar- 
kets across the continent. Lower costs 
and greater integration should lower the 
cost of capital, and thus support busi- 
ness expansion. 

From the economic policy perspec- 
tive, the nations of Europe will in some 
important ways resemble the individual 
States of this country: both will be con- 
strained to a significant degree to de- 
ploying fiscal policies in a monetary en- 
vironment set by a central authority. To 
meet their economic goals while facing 
such a centralized monetary policy, say 
McGuckin and van Ark, “European na- 
tlonal governments may begin placing 
more emphasis on fiscal policy (for ex- 
ample, tax subsidies and public infra- 
structure investments).” 

From the labor market perspective, 
some nations may adopt subsidies, 
looser regulation, wage moderation, and 
other inducements to business develop- 
ment. According to McGuckin and van 
Ark, “This process should help abolish 
many of the rules and regulations cur- 
rently restricting the expansion of prod- 
uct markets and help moderate labor 
costs across Europe.” 


Perceptions 
of job security 


Workers’ perceptions of job insecurity 
are said to affect a number of economic 
variables. A typical proposition of this 
sort is that a rising sense of insecurity is 


leading to restraint of wage demands on 
the part of workers. Despite the fact that 
perceptions of job insecurity are this 
important, modern labor economics of- 
fers little guidance on their measurement, 
according to NBER Working paper 6908, 
Worker perceptions of job insecurity in 
the mid-1990s: Evidence from the Sur- 
vey of Economic Expectations, by 
Charles F. Manski and John D. Straub. 

While most economists have shunned 
direct elicitation of worker perceptions, 
Manski and Straub have mined 3,600 
responses to questions on the possibility 
of job loss, the probability of succeed- 
ing in a job search, and the chances of 
voluntarily quitting asked in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s Survey of Economic 
Expectations. The most common re- 
sponses to the question on the chances 
one would lose one’s job in the next 12 
months were 0 percent (1,251 respon- 
dents), 5 percent (471), and 10 percent 
(400), with 1,478 giving some other an- 
swer. On the likelihood that a job search 
would be successful, the most common 
answers were 50 percent (636), 100 per- 
cent (426) and 80 percent (345). 

Manski and Straub combined the re- 
sponses to the first two questions to ob- 
tain a composite measure of job insecu- 
rity. Expectations of job loss tended to 
decline as age increased, but so do ex- 
pectations that a job search would be 
successful. Thus, the net measure of job 
insecurity tends not to vary with age. 
Perceptions of job insecurity also tended 
to vary little by sex. The perception of 
insecurity did vary substantially by race, 
with the subjective probability of job loss 
among blacks roughly double that of 
whites. Perceptions of job insecurity 
tended to decline as educational attain- 
ment increased. 

Manski and Straub also found that 
“workers tended to perceive less job in- 
security in 1996 and 1997 than they did 
in 1994 and 1995.” This finding echoes 
our At Issue department of March 1998 
that suggested that job insecurity, as 
proxied by the contingent worker supple- 
ment to the Current Population Survey, 
declined between February 1995 and 


February 1997. See also “Are Workers 
More Secure?” Jssues in Labor Statis- 
tics, Summary 98-5, May 1998, at 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ils/pdf/ 
opbils20.pdf on the Internet. 


Transformed work: 
workers’ views 


The small, but growing, academic litera- 
ture on workplace transformation has 
been almost universally based on em- 
ployer surveys, according to Duane E. 
Lee and Kirk T. Gifford writing in Jn- 
dustrial Relations. In contrast, their ar- 
ticle uses data from the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) to get at 
how workplace change has affected in- 
dividual workers, especially in terms of 
requiring formal training to learn new 
skills or upgrade old ones. From these 
data, Lee and Gifford find that about 40 
percent of all workers reported at least 
one change in their workplace during 
1993 that required them to learn new job 
skills. Among those that did report ex- 
periencing such a change, the average 
number of changes was about 2.9. 
Where creating work teams, other 
worksite changes, and new compensa- 
tion policies were among the changes in- 
cluded in a report, the authors defined 
the change as “organizational transfor- 
mation.” Using that definition, about 23 
percent of all respondents were part of a 
workplace transformation in 1993. The 
transformation measures had significant 
impacts on the probability the worker 
would receive formal training. However, 
the marginal impact, while remaining 
statistically significant, fell sharply when 
the simultaneous effects of new prod- 
ucts, new equipment, and new govern- 
ment regulations were taken into ac- 
count. Lee and Gifford were surprised 
by the strength of the relationship with 
new regulations, and found in further 
analysis that “new government regula- 
tions have an especially large impact on 
formal training for small establishments 
and on formal training obtained in a class 
or seminar setting.” O 
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Income disparity 


The Inequality Paradox: Growth of In- 
come Disparity. Edited by James A. 
Auerbach and Richard S. Belous. 
Washington, National Policy Asso- 
ciation, 1998, 264 pp. $19.95. 


The Inequality Paradox examines the 
growth in income disparity that has taken 
place in the United States over the last 
two decades. The paradox, at least in the 
minds of the editors, is that this trend 
has taken place during a period charac- 
terized by generally favorable macroeco- 
nomic conditions: steady economic 
growth, low unemployment, and stable 
inflation. Through a series of 14 essays, 
the book describes the trends in income 
and earnings inequality; identifies some 
of the factors affecting the trends; pro- 
vides an argument as to why society 
should care about the growth in income 
disparity; and recommends a number of 
public policies that might help alleviate 
the effects of rising inequality. The edi- 
tors of the book have brought together a 
variety of writers who, although having 
very different backgrounds and perspec- 
tives, all share a common concern over 
the impacts of the rise in inequality. In- 
troductions to the sections were written 
by representatives in the labor, business, 
or policy arenas. Contributing authors 
include researchers from both academia 
and private research institutes. 

The book does a thorough (but at 
times redundant) job of describing and 
explaining the various dimensions of the 
growth in economic disparities. For 
readers who are already familiar with the 
by now well-documented trends in in- 
come and earnings inequality, much of 
the book will be old news. Two of the 
five sections are devoted to describing 
trends. Unfortunately, many of the sub- 
sequent essays in the remaining three 
sections of the book also begin with 
tables or charts highlighting the growth 
in inequality. This may leave some read- 
ers feeling that the book is needlessly 
repetitive. On the positive side, the chap- 
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ter by Richard Freeman is particularly 
good in laying out the “facts” in a concise 
and accessible manner. The book also in- 
cludes a very informative chapter by 
Sheldon Danziger and Peter Gottschalk 
examining the trends in income mobility 
(for example, the extent to which people 
change relative positions within the in- 
come distribution)—providing a nice 
complement to the extensive information 
provided on inequality. This essay shows 
that mobility patterns have not changed 
in such a way that would offset the re- 
distribution effects of rising inequality. 
Another commendable aspect of the 
book is that it includes information on 
the inequality patterns that have been 
experienced in other countries so that the 
U.S. experience can be viewed in an in- 
ternational context. 

The book does a less impressive job 
of explaining the causes behind the rise 
in income inequality. Although “no 
smoking-gun” has been identified in the 
economics literature, the book does not 
provide a balanced presentation of the 
various explanations that have been of- 
fered to date in the literature. Consider- 
able attention is given to explanations 
involving the decline in labor unions and 
the rise in immigration, while little at- 
tention is paid to the importance of skill- 
biased technical change or industrial 
change. 

In my opinion, the least convincing 
empirical work was presented in the 
chapter by Johnson and Farrell who ex- 
amine the role of conservative public 
policies during the 1980s on the trends 
in income inequality. In this essay, the 
authors claim to be examining the “im- 
pact of policies” on inequality, yet they 
only have income data for one year, 
1992, making it impossible for them to 
measure the change in income inequal- 
ity that has resulted from various types 
of policies. In much of their discussion 
leading up to the empirical work, the 
authors make definitive statements such 
as, “The growing schism between the 
haves and the have-nots in American 
society reflects policies implemented at 


the Federal, State, and local levels of 
government in the post-1980 period to 
foster the competitiveness of U.S. busi- 
nesses and communities in the global 
market,” and then cite their own work 
as support. Although the authors present 
some interesting findings on the levels 
of economic disparities between various 
ethnic and immigration groups in Los 
Angeles, they tend to read too much into 
their empirical findings. For example, in 
their multivariate analysis, they find that 
females, undocumented workers, and 
green card holders tend to hold positions 
in the lower end of the Los Angeles in- 
come distribution. From this finding, 
based on a single-year of data, they go 
on to conclude that this supports the hy- 
pothesis that “the growing supply of 
women and immigrants in the civilian 
labor force over the past two decades has 
depressed wages in the restructured 
American economy and thus account at 
least in part for growing inequality.” 

An interesting feature of the book is 
that it not only documents the trends but 
also discusses the negative consequences 
that result from growing economic in- 
equality. Freeman, in his essay entitled, 
“Is the New Income Inequality the Achil- 
les Heel of the American Economy?” 
discusses the economic hardships faced 
by people in the lower parts of the in- 
come distribution. He mentions the ad- 
verse effects that widening inequality has 
had on the health and well-being of chil- 
dren and the broader consequences for 
society in terms of increases in social 
tensions, increased criminal activity and 
increased animosity between the groups 
divided by economic lines. He uses the 
provocative phrase “apartheid economy” 
to describe an economy where the rich 
live in aloof separation with little con- 
nection to the poor or struggling middle 
class. 

Tim Smeeding, in his essay in the 
book, also touches on similar themes 
when he attempts to answer the question, 
“Why should we care about growing in- 
come inequality?” He argues that in- 
equality is highly correlated with in- 


creased mortality rates and poor health 
among the poor as well as increased prop- 
erty crime and violence. He contends that 
“if the rich and the poor share no com- 
mon economic and social reality, there will 
be little or no agreement on common so- 
cial goals or how to achieve them.” In 
short, he advances the position that in- 
equality poses a threat to democracy. 
While less politically liberal readers may 
not be convinced that there are potentially 
serious consequences associated with ris- 
ing inequality, I found this part of the book 
very thought-provoking. 

Although the last section of the book 
is entitled “Policy Responses,” similar 
to the discussion on inequality trends, 
policy recommendations appear in a 
number of essays throughout the book, 
often reflecting the personal favorites of 
the particular author. For example, 
Morton Bahr, former president of the 
Communications Workers of America, 
states that “any discussion of cures for 
wage inequality cannot ignore the influ- 
ence of unionization and the role of col- 
lective bargaining.” Janet Yellen, chair 
of the White House Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, recommends that exist- 
ing policies such as the Earned Income 
Tax Credit be used to enhance the re- 
turn to work and increased spending on 
policies such as Head Start, Pell grants, 
and Job Corps can be employed to cre- 
ate opportunities for persons from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. The essay by 
Lynn Karoly provides a clear summary 
of the various policy options, but she is 
reluctant to recommend the exact mix 
of policies that should be pursued. 

Overall, The Inequality Paradox is rec- 
ommended for readers who have an in- 
terest in understanding the many dimen- 
sions by which we have become more 
unequal. The book is also recommended 
for those who already know the trends but 
are interested in contemplating the con- 
sequences and possible policy solutions. 


—Mary Joyce 
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Labor and freedom 


Laboring for Freedom: A New Look at 
the History of Labor in America. By 
Daniel Jacoby. Armonk, NY, M.E. 
Sharpe, Inc., 1998, 209 pp., $61.95, 
hardcover; $22.95, paperback. 


When Europeans colonized North 
America, they brought with them a fun- 
damental tension between the desire for 
individual freedom and the demand for 
constraints on that freedom. The desire 
for personal liberty was demonstrated 
when 13 British colonies declared them- 
selves independent. Colonial rules gov- 
erning treatment and rights of workers 
reflected constraints to this liberty. This 
tension still exists today in labor rela- 
tions and labor law in the United States, 
and provides the underlying theme of a 
new book, Laboring for Freedom: A 
New Look at the History of Labor in 
America, by Daniel Jacoby. 

Typically, labor history in the United 
States is described as a struggle for shares 
of the value created through labor. Jacoby 
provides new insights by examining the 
issue from a novel perspective—as a con- 
flict between personal freedom and social 
constraints with labor as the context. This 
conflict generates a constant tension in the 
abstract, but it also generates actions and 
history in the specific. 

In this context, personal freedom in- 
cludes freedom from want and freedom 
to pursue economic actions for one’s 
own benefit. Constraints on that free- 
dom include protection of property and 
protection from despotic masters. In the 
book, Jacoby discusses labor in the broad- 
est terms, whether independent entrepre- 
neurs, indentured servants, slaves, crafts- 
men, industrial workers, or information 
professionals. His examination of the 
history of labor in this broad context is 
thought provoking and well written. 

Jacoby begins his thoughtful exami- 
nation in colonial times, examining the 
yeoman farmer and master craftsman as 
colonial symbols of the independent 
worker. These archetypes were regarded 


as the ideals of a free society. As com- 
merce grew, though, more labor was 
needed. One way to supply this labor 
was with the indentured servant, who 
contracted labor for a specific period of 
time in return for transportation to the 
colonies and the future prospect of 
landed independence. Continuing com- 
petition for labor, and the alternatives 
this competition offered to such ser- 
vants, made it difficult for plantation 
owners to enforce these obligations. 
“Human progress is often linked to ex- 
pansion of free markets,” says Jacoby. 
In this way, competition limited enforce- 
ment of contracts for labor, but also gave 
greater freedom for those under such 
contracts. 

The book then explores the institu- 
tion of slavery. Jacoby reviews the eco- 
nomics of ownership practices in sla- 
very, and he cites slavery as an extreme 
example of the tension between personal 
freedom and constraints to that freedom. 
He shows that slavery was part of this ten- 
sion for the slaves and slave-owners no 
less than for wage workers and shop-own- 
ers. He makes a good case that the aboli- 
tion of slavery was both a moral action 
and an example of the prohibition to own- 
ing slaves overcoming the personal free- 
dom to own another human being. 

The book also covers early collec- 
tive actions, including walkouts and 
strikes. As craftsmanship gave way to 
manufacturing, lower skilled labor sup- 
planted higher skilled labor and pay de- 
clined. However, workers’ efforts to com- 
bat this through collective actions were 
found to be illegal. Jacoby shows that, in 
these circumstances, courts ruled against 
such actions as the “...unlawful coercion 
employed to control the freedom of the 
individual in disposing of his labor.” 

The 20th century brought rapid in- 
dustrialization and large business or- 
ganizations. The development of the cor- 
poration as an institution introduced 
greater standardization to management 
of the shop floor. Standardization of 
production was accompanied by addi- 
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tional deskilling of labor processes. 
Jacoby notes that this was met by in- 
creasing strength and radicalism of or- 
ganized labor to protest workers’ pay 
and jobs. Jacoby’s critical friction be- 
tween the rights of individuals (in the 
form of corporations and individual 
workers) and the drive to limit those 
rights (through collective bargaining) 
was Clear in the historic labor/manage- 
ment conflicts of the 1930s. When the 
Federal Government got involved in 
these conflicts, laws were developed to 
protect the collective bargaining rights 
of labor unions. 
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According to Laboring for Freedom, 
World War II decreased the impetus to 
protect individual freedoms through 
such influences as widespread military 
service and the need for domestic sup- 
port for the war effort. Industrial effi- 
ciency was needed in war production; 
organized labor could help provide that 
efficiency. Labor organizations achieved 
gains in bargaining power and legal 
rights through this period. Some of these 
rights were later offset by later legisla- 
tion. Nonetheless, Jacoby argues, the 
rights of collective action over indi- 
vidual freedom were well established. 


Throughout his examination of these 
major historical events, Jacoby main- 
tains the reader’s focus on the struggle 
between individual freedom and eco- 
nomic and social requirements restrict- 
ing that freedom. In this way, Jacoby 
provides a stimulating interpretation of 
the history of the U.S. labor movement. 
Beyond being insightful, the book is 
well written and adds interest to the ac- 
tivities and issues examined. In all, this 
is a good book to read and discuss. 


—Stanley W. Suchman 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Kansas City region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 were re- 
vised in the February 1999 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16- 
17 were revised in the July 1998 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1998. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in ‘Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cP1, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = 
n.e.s. = 


p ™= 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
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Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January-June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 1999 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1998 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 1999 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1994 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1999 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


ee 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employmefit Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contri- 
bution plans; flexible benefits plans; reim- 
bursement accounts; and unpaid parental 
leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 


to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all SO States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
606-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is acontinuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the Sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“‘Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
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and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 


In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemployment 
rate downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 
in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 


when unemployment was higher. By 1994, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. While methods of deriving national 
accounts measures differ from country to 
country, BLS has reviewed these methods and 
determined that the series are sufficiently com- 
parable for measuring comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 


U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
Output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
19933 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
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measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
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consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 


nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 


ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must-have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by 
a specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities 
that occur during a person’s commute to or 
from work are excluded from the census, as 
well as work-related illnesses, which can 
be difficult to identify due to long latency 
periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States-issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
FR Seen pibb ect ssi Neeb Reena edidagtos da elcerdiauaaeheniatenie 


Average hours: 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 
SIGNS WUBI WONTON S assassin sss cng 05s meeenscn sn rvalcnescnttbangsststesoeed 


State and local government WOFKELS......:ccccccesceseeseseerseseaneeees 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
RMON ic cepiad cube asaee Ti vcuach ng tadpisn erst eveuse cet pvsvespsstecavesavesded 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


1997 


67.1 
63.8 
49 
4.9 
11.8 
3.6 
5.0 
10.7 
3.9 


122,690 
103,120 


24,934 
18,657 
97,756 


34.6 
42.0 
4.8 


3.3 
3.4 


2.4 


3.9 
2.3 


2.1 
3.8 


125,832 
105,970 
25,256 
18,716 
100,576 


67.1 
63.8 
5.0 
49 
11.6 
3.7 
5.1 
11.0 
3.9 


122,317 
102,797 


24,881 | 


18,625 
97,436 


34.6 
42.0 
4.8 


67.1 
63.9 
4.9 
4.8 
11,7 
3.5 
5.0 
10.4 
4.0 


122,995 
103,392 
24,963 
18,672 
98,032 


34.6 
41.9 
4.8 


67.0 
64.1 
44 
4.3 
10.7 
3.1 
4.6 
9.6 
3.6 


125,516 
105,714 
25,315 
18,804 
100,201 


34.6 
417 
4.6 


* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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126,141 
106,249 
25,210 
18,660 
100,931 


34.5 
417 


67.1 
64.1 
4.4 
4.3 
10.7 
3.2 
4.5 
9.4 
3.6 


126,816 
106,831 
25,221 
18,588 
101,596 


34.6 
41.7 
45 


Dn un DD 


aun 


a 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1997 1998 chal be 
I ll Ul IV | iH) Wt IV 
Compensation data’? ils 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
SATE TORTS CU Rees eh eee rien ar nM ne ce 3.3 3.4 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 
PPPIVAte AGM Alisa. revecacees ctupscnattbaneecessssnieaetisccovlecxpe.tete, 3.4 3.5 8 8 8 9 9 9 1.1 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
VAN EATD  OULSAITIN org eee oon cc cerenabos Sencits Seteev aden connect 3.8 3.7 9 7 1.2 9 9 Ah 1.3 Ale 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.9 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 11 9 1.3 6 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... iter 1.6 9 12! 6 al 6 5 4 2 
Producer Price Index: 

BENS OOS ross sence evens sathoe cfeananhetagaswaaes savas bedus sade yy 1.2 -.1 -5 —4 2 -5 = Ae) =A 3 
Finished CONSUMES GOOUG............scsssescessessesseeensesesnesseeees -1.4 -.1 -.6 -.2 4 —8 -1.0 8 0 ‘4 
Gapital CQUIPMEME. crespss cs crease uerensskexesssnceesaccsesaneness -6 =A A -5 -7 Be) 0 -.5 -4 8 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........... -8 -3.1 -.3 za ‘2 -8 -1.4 Ee -5 -1.5 

FIC IGN GNS ps eon era care siden seats nrusvennsor anne -11.3 -17.6 -11.5 —4 1.3 -.6 -8.8 -1.8 5.6 -3.6 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

PSPIBAIIESS SS SCtONiace cout scanssseencsbotn nese ceSoasecusvoss daveunn snexesnnaueanigas 1.5 2:3 sit 1.8 3.6 8 41 Fi | 2.6 3.9 

Nonfarm: BUSINESS SOCTON, ..:.cc.:cscdoecesnsnsncecessoutencensvecvesesszieee 1.2 2.2 ail 1.6 3.4 9 3.6 3 2.5 3.7 

Nonfinancial corporations sscc...cccccsssssssssssussssssssssssssetissesessiie 2.5 1.3 2.3 5.6 1.0 2.7 3.1 4.4 

' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data 

are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price are seasonally adjusted. 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. sy Output per hour of all employees. 
® Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 


Components 


C 1 
Average hourly compensation: 


All persons, DUSINESS SECtOM.........csscseeeseseeneteneeteterenessasseacssersneey : : ; . : 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECtOF.........sseereeerensersesenseeeneey 3.8 4.9 4.7 41 3.9 3:5 3.2 3.7 3.9 4.4 4.4 4.0 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


Civilian SIENA ON ea a oe ee Z 1.0 8 8 8 ee} 6 3.0 33) 3.3 3.5 87 3.4 
Private NONfAIM.. ......cseeeseerseeseeneeeee 9 9 9 11 6 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.5 
MNO. oseisnstcsznnrenczecncuestonswenncaren 2. 4 1.0 dat 5 2.4 2.1 2.3 PATE 2.7 3.0 
INOMUNNON jistees ces 0's tiveisecnee 1.0 1.0 8 11 6 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.5 
State and local GOVErNMENTS..........ecsseeserereseseessrsesseserenseneereeeed 5 6 3 1.5 6 2.4 2.3 2.5 ean 3.0 3.0 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


UNION caraever. : 
NOMUNION.........-.-cnsesesveeveseeressesesenensscsesassorsersacessenensesversterenssend x 
State and local GOVErMMENS.......sesesereseecnseseretseeeserersttsseseeeseney ‘ 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 
Employment status 
L 1997 1998 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
PODUIAtION  ..........cccveeeeeeeeen 203,133 | 205,220 
Civilian labor force............. 136,297 | 137,673 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 
EIN ncccisssvapcesemntiand 129,558 | 131,463 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.8 64.1 
Unemployed............0...4 6,739 6,210 
Unemployment rate... 49 45 
Not in the labor force....... 66,837 | 67,547 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALION ........ce.eceeeseseeeon 89,879 | 90,790 
Civilian labor force............. 69,166 | 69,715 
Participation rate. 77.0 76.8 
aes 66,284 | 67,135 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.7 73.9 
Aariculture.................4 2,356 2,350 
Nonagricultural 
industries................] 63,927 64,785 
Unemployed.................. 2,882 2,580 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 3.7 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULATION .........-cseseseeesnee 97,889 | 98,786 
Civilian labor force............. 59,198 | 59,198 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.4 
EITNOYOD, wsssosscesssonsesenes 56,613 | 57,278 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.8 58.0 
Agriculture.................. 798 768 
Nonagricultural 
56,510 
2,424 
4.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
15,644 
8,256 
52.8 
7,051 
45.1 
261 
6,790 
wad 1,205 
Unemployment rate... 16.0 14.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULALION ..ssscscoseceresesesee 169,993 | 171,478 
Civilian labor force............. 114,693 | 115,415 
i 67.5 67.3 
Employed........sccsccccseseves 109,856 | 110,931 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............ 64.6 64.7 
Unemployed... 4,836 4,484 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 3.9 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION  ...ccecsscssseseseeveee 24,373 
Civilian labor force... 15,982 
Participation rate. 65.6 
EMIOV OC isin easeariossisrececs 14,556 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? .........000 58.2 59.7 
Unemployed... 1,560 1,426 
Unemployment rate... 10.0 8.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 


204,400 
137,384 
67.2 


131,021 | 


170,917 
115,271 

67.4 
110,731 


64.8 
4,540 
3.9 


24,229 
15,834 

65.4 
14,340 


$9.2 
1,494 
9.4 
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204,547 
137,340 

67.1 
130,908 


60.6 
57,136 


58.0 
734 


56,402 
2,530 
4.2 


15,511 
8,228 
§3.0 
7,003 


45.1 
245 


6,758 
1,225 
14.9 


171,016 
115,184 

67.4 
110,556 


64.6 
4,628 
4.0 


24,257 
15,931 

65.7 
14,463 


59.6 
1,468 
9.2 


204,731 
137,232 

67.0 
131,280 


64.1 
5,952 
4.3 
67,499 


90,580 
69,616 

76.9 
67,173 


74.2 
2,423 


64,750 
2,443 
3.5 


98,583 
59,539 

60.4 
§7,117 


§7.9 
726 


56,391 
2,422 
41 


15,569 
8,077 
$1.9 
6,990 


44.9 
232 


6,758 
1,087 
13.5 


171,141 
116,121 

67.3 
110,858 


64.8 
4,263 
3.7 


204,899 
137,369 

67.0 
131,330 


205,085 
137,498 

67.0 
131,253 


64.1 
6,039 
44 
67,530 


64.0 
6,245 
4.5 
67,587 


63.9 
6,231 
4.5 

67 863 


171,257 
116,312 

67.3 
110,959 


171,387 
115,208 

67.2 
110,638 


171,513 
115,071 

67.1 
110,676 


64.8 
4,353 


64.6 
4,570 


64.5 
4,395 


206,873 
139,271 

67.3 
133,144 


205,497 
137,481 


205,699 
138,081 

67.1 
131,818 


205,919 
138,116 

67.1 
131,858 


206,270 
138,547 

67.2 
132,526 


64.1 
6,263 
4.5 
67,618 


64.0 
6,258 
45 

67 803 


64.4 
6,127 
4.4 
67,602 


171,804 
115,751 

67.4 
111,221 


171,956 
115,714 

67.3 
111,162 


172,197 
115,996 

67.4 
111,560 


172,394 
116,529 

67.6 
112,135 


172,491 
116,610 

67.6 
112,189 


115,385 
67.2 
110,848 


64,7 
4,530 


64.6 
4,552 


64.8 
4,436 


65.0 
4,420 
3.8 


-— 


— 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1998 


Employment status 1999 
1997 1998 2. | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ AO ne ca 20,321 21,070 20,798 20,851 20,915 20,975 21,036 21,097 21,159 21,224 21,286 21,349 21,405 21,296 21,355 
Civilian labor force.............| 13,796 | 14,317] 14,145] 14,254] 14,289] 14,378] 14,375] 14,267 14,316 | 14,457 | 14,437] 14,389] 14,488] 14,511 14,591 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.9 68.0 68.4 68.3 68.5 68.3 67.6 67.7 68.1 67.8 67.4 67.7 68.1 68.3 
EMPlOV OO eeciedcccescosecesonss 12,726 13,291 13,165 13,263 13,332 13,387 13,301 13,245 13,257 13,394 13,382 13,345 13,383 13,550 13,610 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 62.6 63.1 63.3 63.6 63.7 63.8 63.2 62.8 62.7 63.1 62.9 62.5 62.5 63.6 63.7 
Unemployed................... 1,069 1,026 980 991 957 991 1,074 1,022 1,059 1,063 1,055 1,044 1,105 960 980 


Unemployment rate... eH 7.2 6.9 


6.7 


7.3 
' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


! Annual average 1998 1999 
Selected categories Se ee. 
1997 | 1998 Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. 
Characteristic eeprom 3 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 129,558 | 131,463 | 131,021 | 130,908 | 131,280 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 | 133,144 
BAB ae Pan ackn cansnih an csivincrssaessr0 69,685 70,693 | 70,411 70,295 |. 70,695 | 70,603} 70,592] 70,629} 70,503) 70,841 70,925 | 71,182) 71,204] 71,459] 71,276 
WOM GI etesnaiccncsstedeanapasesss 59,873 60,771 60,610 | 60,613} 60,585] 60,727 60,661 60,547 | 60,761 60,977 | 60,933 | 60,931 61,322 | 61,937 | 61,869 
Married men, spouse 
POSE (Wirscccrccceacvanteperancacieons 42,642 42,923 42,869 42,789 42,860 42,560 42,648 42,850 42,874 43,170 43,090 43,209 43,227 43,542 43,016 
Married women, spouse 
12) 82 Ly | Se Se Rep Oren 32,755 32,872 | 32,829} 32,853 | 32,919| 32,815| 32,820) 32,719} 32,670] 32,891 33,037 | 32,953 | 33,093] 33,652} 33,092 
Women who maintain 
HOPS coins slice enapeannssaneans {otro 7,904 7,872 7,802 7,829 7,854 7,909 7,875 7,928 7,984 7,940 7,969 8,087 8,076 8,113 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,890 2,000 1,936 1,905 1,990 1,920 1,857 2,010 2,111 2,145 2,247 2,005 1,912 1,987 1,895 
Self-employed workers........ 1,457 1,341 1,362 1,264 1,345 1,391 1,445 1,374 1,342 1,290 1,282 1,304 1,304 1,298 1,381 
Unpaid family workers......... 51 38 42 34 33 50 44 32 31 40 33 40 34 30 44 

Nonagricultural industries: : 

Wage and salary workers....... 116,983 | 119,019 | 1 18,704 | 118,797 | 118,705 | 118,852 | 118,733 | 118,647 | 118,840 | 119,148 | 119,275 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 | 121,066 
Government ad 8yI34 18,383 18,302 18,124 18,231 18,162 18,467 18,374 18,332 18,448 18,547 18,607 18,686 | 18,913 18,782 
Private industries................. 98,852 | 100,637 | 100,402 | 100,673 | 100,474 | 100,690 | 100,266 | 100,273 | 100,508 | 100,700 | 100,728 | 101,111 | 101,694 | 102,202 | 102,283 
Private households........ 915 962 1,017 997 996 992 962 966 871 918 946 969 943 881 849 
DE Oli escapees cecasteson .| 97,987 99,674 | 99,385] 99,676] 99,478] 99,698) 99,304} 99,307| 99,637] 99,782) 99,782 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 | 101,434 
Self-employed workers....... 9,056 8,962 8,826 8,831 9,064 9,012 8,971 9,060 8,955 9,096 9,030 8,929 8,814 8,830 8,658 
Unpaid family workers........, 120 103 113 105 119 95 97 91 88 88 95 112 122 121 114 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOASONS: cpscree en dectaee baie. 4,068 3,665 3,864 3,866 3,755 3,754 3,792 3,757 3,503 3,419 3,404 3,340 3,417 3,562 3,426 
Slack work or business 
COMDMMONG spans arevcnicones is 2,286 2,095 2,145 2,183 2,095 2,119 2,183 2,299 2,019 1,913 2,031 1,910 1,927 2,093 1,984 
Could only find part-time 
WONG Matec sncancis sxueond ne co 1,468 1,258 1,415 1,398 1,308 1,317 1,248 1,213 1,188 1,168 1,136 1,157 1,148 Ualts. 1,141 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOQSONG svexssvs st anasorseenece 18,149 18,530 18,407 18,434 18,296 18,544 18,619 18,589 18,653 18,687 18,667 18,634 18,674 | 18,485 18,642 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
WOESONS...ftvosve-cscseaseareene 3,879 3,501 3,714 3,698 3,606 3,608 3,618 3,606 3,339 3,191 3,253 3,191 3,257 3,413 3,298 
Slack work or business 
CONCITIONS...........ceceeeeeee 2,167 1,997 2,044 2,062 2,010 2,033 2,102 2,193 1,926 1,800 1,927 1,824 1,841 1,989 1,906 
Could only find part-time 
work : > ae ne 1,433 1,228 1,390 1,370 1,282 1,286 1,210 1,182 1,155 1,132 1,110 1,130 1,116 1,094 1,108 
ime for noneconomic 
Sail sieasce cui 17,564 17,954 17,791 17,872 17,653 17,956 | 17,992 | 17,982 18,031 18,161 18,107 18,110 | 18,155 17,921 18,061 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Total, all WOMKOLS.....csececsosseccrcsserenssnesenensre | 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 
Men, 20 years and over....... ‘ns 
Women, 20 years and OVEF........:s0s000 


WHER, ROCIL acecnisaeeseinsascasntveintidtecsaatinis 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 yeal........ccesseeereeees 
Women, 16 to 19 yealS........0+e94 
Men, 20 years and over. ‘ 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............. 


I, WR nea rcsaiicsccln sce eavehaiapitenettachai’ 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. ve) 
Men, 16 to 19 years.........scccesseseeed 
Women, 16 to 19 yeals.............00 
Men, 20 years and over. re 
Women, 20 years and ovef.............. 


Hispanic origin, total..........ccceseseere 


Married men, spouse present............. 
Married women, spouse present........ 
Women who maintain families........... 
Full-time worke?rs............0000+ a 
Part-time WOrkKeSS.........c.sccccseerseseeseees 


Industry 


Nonagricultural wage and salary 


Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma.............. 
High school graduates, no college............ 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
PROG UIGIOD 5 005 seedbvddsvendscncassoeixbae 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Annual average 


1997 


16.0 


3.3 
2.0 


1998 


30.1 
25.3 


3.0 
1.8 
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1998 


1999 


Fab | war. | Ape. | May [June] July [Aus | Sept] Oot. | Nov. | Dec | Jan | Feb 


4.6 
14.7 
3.8 
4.2 


3.9 
12.4 


3.1 
1.9 


3.2 
1.8 


43 
13.5 
3.5 
41 


3.7 
11.9 


2.7 
1,7 


3.1 
1.9 


te I, Cay Aa 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average | 1998 1999 
unemployment 1997 1998 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
1 

WODNOS GIS qacess acess veciniasvorsscc cues 3,037 2,822 2,827 2,950 2,706 2,822 2,832 2,865 2,834 2,865 2,813 2,758 2,754 2,696 2,738 

On temporary layoff..........0:ccc000 931 866 836 966 723 816 851 931 937 909 857 850 841 864 849 

Not on temporary layoff...............] 2,106 1,957 1,991 1,984 1,983 2,006 1,981 1,934 1,897 1,956 1,956 1,908 1,913 1,832 1,889 
WODYSRVENS ceii:cs ces vevessvcanecacerecoesctunds 795 734 773 745 641 749 754 770 734 727 730 677 709 699 751 
Reentrants.... 2,338 2,132 2,206 2,187 2115 2,081 2,112 2,072 2,124 2,161 2,142 2,130 2,031 1,993 2,110 
New entrants 569 520 538 544 518 505 517 474 507 501 677 534 504 537 509 

Percent of unemployed 

NOD OSclS a ke rtae 45.1 45.5 44.6 45.9 45.3 45.8 45.6 46.4 45.7 45.8 44.9 45.2 45.9 45.5 44.8 

On temporary layoff.............0:00 13.8 13.9 13.2 15.0 12.1 13.3 13.7 45.4 nS:4 14.5 137, 13.9 14.0 14.6 13.9 

Not on temporary layoff. 31.3 31.5 31.4 30.9 33.2 32.6 31.9 31.3 30.6 31.3 She 31:3 31.9 30.9 30.9 
JOb leaVEFS........cceeeeeees 11.8 11.8 12.2 11.6 10.7 12.2 | 12.5 AALS 11.6 separ 11.1 11.8 1438 12.3 
Reentrants.... a 34.7 34.3 34.8 34.0 35.4 33.8 34.0 33.5 34.3 34.6 34.2 34.9 33.9 33.6 34.5 
NOW’ OntrantS..icnsccccseessccissreecaaad 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.3 res 8.2 8.0 9.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 8.3 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers! pete. on ES 2.2 2.1 2.1 art 2.0 21 2p 24 P| (tea 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 
MOD NGAVOTS i caiat cogsseenapnncecssansavesderes 6 AS 6 1D Be} Ail aS 6 a3) 5 (ei a3} Ks) Js) § 
PRISONS Socata: Soheshinnk on cengonannnvinanens Niel be 1.6 1.6 1.5 1A) 1:5 1.5 AS 1.6 1.6 AS) Nas} 1.4 1.5 
NGWOntrANtS . ...55.00:.+.00.cc--00easesve4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1998 1999 
Sex and age jo Sees hice ae 
1997 1998 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Total, 16 years and OVET.........:0200 4.9 4.5 46 47 4.3 4.4 45 45 4.5 45 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 
16 to 24 YOAMS....e.secscssessecsesseesseses 11.3 10.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.2 10.6 10.4 10.8 10.9 10.5 9.9 9.8 10.1 10.2 
16 to 19 YOArS....eesecsessessesseesseees 16.0 14.6 14.7 14.9 13.5 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 152 15.7 15.0 14.0 15.5 14.4 
16 t0. 17 YAMS ...secessecseesseseess 18.2 Ane 18.3 16.9 (ei 16.3 18.0 15:7 17.1 17.6 18.2 18.0 16.9 18.4 15:5 
18 to 19 years.. 14.5 12.8 11.9 13:5 12.1 13.1 12.6 13.1 13.5 13:5 14.0 13.0 12.1 13.1 13.1 
20 to 24 years.. 8.5 7.9 8.4 8.1 7.6 7.7 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.2 is 6.9 me. 6.9 (A 
25 years and over.. 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 33 3:3 32 3.3 
25 to 54 years.. =i 3.9 Hs) 3.6 37; 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 
55 YEars ANd OVET......-esseeseeses 3.0 2.7 2c 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.7 27 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 
Men, 16 years and OVEF.........:0 4.9 4.4 4.5 4.6 ml 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 43 
16 to 24 years...... 11.8 114 11:5 11.2 10.0 AA 144 11.3 11.3 11.9 10.9 10.3 10.8 10.7 10.1 
16 to 19 years... 16.9 16.2 16.6 16.3 14.2 15.9 15.9 15.9 15.9 17.4 16.7 16.5 16.4 16.9 14.6 
16 to 17 years 19.1 19.1 20.4 18.3 15.9 18.3 20.5 18.0 18.9 20.2 20.9 20.0 19.9 19.7 15.3 
18 to 19 years wa 15.4 141 13.5 14.8 13.5 14.5 12.9 14.3 14.2 15.1 18.7 14.4 14.0 14.7 14.1 
20 to 24 YOAIS.....sesseseereseereesees 8.9 8.1 8.6 8.3 7.6 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.5 8.6 7.5 6.6 7.3 Toa 75 
25 YEarS ANA OVEL....eesecerveeeeeee 3.6 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 ea 3:2 3.0 3.2 
25 to 54 years....... 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.1 a 3.1 8.3 
55 years and over. 3.1 2.8 2.9 3.0 Dit 2.5 2:0 3.0 2.6 3.0 2.9 3.4 on 2.8 3.0 
Women, 16 years and over...........J 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 4.6 43 4.3 45 
1610.24 YOAMS.....-- os vcssncnvesencsecsnee 10.7 9.8 o:9 10.0 9.5 o2 10.1 9.5 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.5 8.7 9.5 10.2 
16 to 19 YOAIS....sccsesseseeeereeseens 15.0 12.9 ney, 13.4 12.6 12.6 13.6 W232 13.8 12.9 14.8 13.3 ines 13.9 13.7 
16 to 17 years... 17.2 15.1 16.0 15.4 15.5 14.2 15.1 13.2 15:5 14.9 15.4 15.9 13.8 16.9 UE 
18 to 19 years... 12a 10.6 11.6 12.3 Wiles 12.8 11.9 14.3 11.4 10.2 Tes) 12.1 
20 to 24 years... 7.8 7.6 7.0 79 Liat 8.2 7.8 WA el 7A 6.7 8.0 
25 years and over. 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 
J 25 to 54 years... 7 41 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 
55 Years ANd OVEF......--r00000 2.7 2.4 25 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.3 2.5 2.9 2.8 3. 27 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State 

PLO iso cis ceceecsealibnntibaesD iad aeiytceitl e : BH MIS SOUT osysiaesorsnvigecesonniqasedseuueuus tusaamnuwnee 
Alaska....... 6.3 5.6 G.9]] | MONtANG inisanencnsescsesthdvnntegnioonsvtinmgieclaetanal 5.7 
Arizona...... 4.2 3.9 B.9 11 NOD TESK Bas ssicivcsosesnnarvsossenenieppanenenvnensnpoely 2.6 
Arkansas... ae 5.6 5.2 5.1 47 3.3 
CaM Ra eh caceteree os exgpseuccanexndcanussnvceadanert 6.0 5.9 5.7 3.1 2.8 
MSGR OIG ces aon vncsctahatoes nates saveensdospindenstebiet 3.6 3.4 B.1 | NO@W Jere OY iaictievucgudsccscaseseeseastasttiersocneteany 47 4.4 
Connecticut... Sasa 3.8 3.2 3.0|| New Mexico. * 5.8 6.4 
EONS E spacectsaneteathchcoeasecretesibthecceyet orice 4 3.9 3.2 S11) NeW YOK cis cccussconsssanscsinanvesceoustcabedienstieane 6.0 5.4 
District of Columbia ayes 9.1 7.8 Z.6i) Nortty Cardllria.,..icceosssssssvssepiniiettasancstny 3.7 3.1 
PRAIA eran eteerditiae tr cticctcnncacapartns tavestourevesansad 4.5 4.2 4.211 NOrGy D&KOtG: isscscavesevrscccsssignretivtsceniatenn 3.1 2.6 
Georgia.. is 4.4 3.9 B.G]} MO cas ssedssamasicsesincdipouaouss calliaanardenesinane 4.2 4.0 
PPO EM ceolethescscaseticcdsctatiaiossihamadeccedssnbinsG tins 6.2 6.1 Oklahoma. 41 44 
Idaho.. 5.2 49)  4,5)) Oregon......... sad 5.5 5.5 
Illinois. ad 4.6 4.2 4.0]] POnneylVaacsesssatyedavicasesovtstasterecesedetelinn 49 44 
AINSI IME Pili vsenanssenciventaquavabuonsasnacsevas’d 3.4 3.0 FROGS (GIANG, .cvneessiisstprarcecsouseiiiiiesixe Mave 5.3 41 
lowa......... 2.9 2.7 3.9 3.9 
TR ai Sacoccen tien Gat pen nab ntcaddansshnsaacd 3.8 3.6 3.1 2.6 
Kentucky... 49 44 4.5 41 
RRR ain claionstcispiitneceinaiinrsnebtinecsiodisibenen 49 4.8 
Maine 3.7 3.3 
RI ics nces vickrise nets snes suas uuies VOTING, os iccensthisnlasvaqnatansnimtnecteacncn deoies 2 
Massachusetts. S.1 hh Visi aise ccasisesceuvevsiviansvenilicnamAaades 3 2.9 
Michigan... 3.8] Washington fics seed cucawmnnnusch entree ‘ 49 
Minnesota. R BAl) West ViTg in beiesscsioncs cctacssadsventsvencavancestaloven 
ER acpi scsi er egeniesair <venaravissnd §.2|| Wisconsin... beds 

WYONG vic salasssises stascenaenisssnamebetorndoenae 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


PLAST Sr tia tolgedevocatiensieetdenmranes 14,9278 Ht MB DUI, , scscassvasssceadancetionataaanare 
PSM rcshoncntdtesrseceisicckctpacioessss 2ITT SW WGA vacsakessnsassenssiisnnarcistocteti 
Arizona. 2,109.4 || Nebraska... ne 
Arkansas... AASB Th NAIR as cstacessssnsdtibey st aio vcedeents 
EONIUE scccxcctvemn giiissvataet ines’ sd 13,818.2 ee 


2,088.0 || NeW Jersey......scsscsasseresrseneseasees 
1,660.5 || NeW M@XiCO.........cccsecceseeeeseseseeeee 
BOP Hh NOW YONG ccascsosussuensagneniasctbauseand 
615.1 || North Carolina... : 
6,812.2 || North Dakot...........csccsesesseecceees 


3,799.3 
526.3 
535.8 

5,944.0 

2,929.2 


CONG. cierrecsiidenaingeedbinnniveetoes 
Oklahoma.. 
CHB OM i icsciires creaspstindiabncasivnnias 
PONNSYIVAMA.......0.escecerscessenserees 
POG LOLA secrsssesstecsvonsiencixasinc’s 


1,460.6 
1,334.0 
1,770.4 
1,912.4 || Texas......... 
578.5 


2,355.2 
3,193.0 
4,543.7 
2,591.8 
1,136.1 


Crt ttt ttt eee ree eres 


West Virginia. of 


ent eeeeeeeeeeeneeneneeneneeerensesans 


? = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Industry Annual average 1998 ca 41999 
Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.’ | Feb.? 
siuntuiddeaserseaareatnscases 122,690 | 125,832 124,914 | 125,234 Re 125 860 | 126,191 | 126,363 | 126,527 126,804 | 127,1 18 | 127.335 | 127,610 
PRIVATE SECTOR..............00. 103,120 | 105,970 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 | 106,043 106,269 | 106,435 | 106,579 | 106,818 | 107.096 | 107,274 | 107,527 
GOODS-PRODUCING.................24 24,934 | 25,256] 25,314] 25,276] 25,339 25,301 25,304 | 25,135 | 25,253] 25,241 25,209 | 25,184 | 25,269 | 25,256] 25,268 
592 $75 590 587 582 579 578 571 $71 568. 564 560 587 547 537 
54 51 52 51 51 51 51 50 50 50 50 50 50 51 50 
335 326 338 336 332 329 330 325 323 321 317 312 308 299 291 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCEDt{UGIS.5sdcssssacccsesceceed 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107 108 108 108 108 109 107 107 
COMSTrUCTION..........csecceeseeseseseed 5,686 5,965 5,902 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,970 5,989 5,981 6,012 6,051 6,153 6,167 6,239 
General building contractors.....| 1,316 1,399 1,371 iets 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,410 1,413 1,410 1,419 1,414 1,433 1,447 1,460 
Heavy construction, except 
DUMBI seep eae ce acstsasssceiccd 795 824 813 805 819 819 821 828 829 820 825 834 861 861 861 
Special trades contractors........, 3,575 3,743 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,732 3,747 3,751 3,768 3,803 3,859 3,859 3,918 
Manufacturing.............sssseseee 18,657 18,716 18,822 18,829 18,827 18,805 18,780 18,594 18,693 18,692 18,633 18,573 18,559 18,542 18,492 
Production workers............. 12,896 12,896 13,024 13,013 13,007 12,971 12,943 12,746 12,836 12,865 12,821 12,765 12,763 12,759 12,716 
Durable Qood............ccssssseseseed 10,987 11,097 11,159 11,166 11,170 11,156 11,144 10,989 11,106 11,090 11,059 11,011 10,996 10,986 10,962 
Production workers............-. 7,539 7,597 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,468 7877 7,584 7,566 7,522 7,519 7,514 7,494 
Lumber and wood products..... 793 804 800 801 802 803 801 802 802 805 806 809 813 821 821 
Furniture and fixtures..............J 510 524 519 520 524 526 §24 528 526 524 524 524 §27 527 528 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUICISE a tcesepigaccvecnsneensazass §52 563 561 558 561 559 562 561 564 564 564 568 571 568 57; 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 711 718 719 718 716 717 706 714 712 706 699 698 694 695 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,475 1,489 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,477 1,490 1,487 1,486 1,481 1,480 1,483 1,477 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMENT...........eceseeeeseeeeeenes 2,163 2,189 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,202 2,193 2,190 2,185 2,175 2,162 2,152 2,137 2,130 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMOM Ec. s-cccecsaesvvaresseees 375 375 381 381 377 376 375 375 373 374 371 370 367 363 360 
Electronic and other electrical 
GQQUIDMEN Ey cccescscscencineseenseces 1,688 1,700 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,714 1,701 1,694 1,688 1,680 1,668 1,664 1,660 1,658 
Electronic components and 
BOCESSOMNOS s censecsscecedssnsinsaes 652 667 680 681 678 677 672 667 661 659 654 649 646 645 646 
Transportation equipment........ 1,842 1,874 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,882 1,772 1,884 1,883 1,887 1,877 1,871 1,876 1,864 
Motor vehicles and 
PQUIPMENE...-ccccctecevsceestceenees 985 988 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 878 995 995 1,000 998 990 998 990 
Aircraft and parts... 500 523 523 525 525 524 524 526 526 §24 523 519 518 516 510 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUCIS:.<.5. eats. se 863 859 866 868 867 866 864 861 857 855 850 845 842 842 841 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WNGUSUIGS 55 oo. srtessssconsusesies 389 386 390 389 389 388 388 388 385 387 381 378 378 378 SU, 
Nondurable good..................++] 7,670 7,619 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,587 7,602 7,574 7,562 7,563 7,556 7,530 
Production workers..........-.-4 5,357 5,299 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,317 5,278 5,259 5,281 §,255 5,243 §,244 5,248 5,222 
Food and kindred products...... 1,691 1,705 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,690 1,704 1,702 1,710 1,718 1,723 1,719 
Tobacco products.........0c0-..+++ 41 40 4 41 42 41 40 40 40 39 40 40 39 40 40 
Textile mill products 616 596 606 604 605 603 599 594 591 593 589 584 581 576 572 
Apparel and other textile 
DI OCUGHS.,.cccevsecsveccesssoussesevend 826 771 796 796 787 780 776 772 762 761 746 736 734 728 713 
Paper and allied products....... 685 682 688 688 686 685 682 680 680 679 677 674 673 671 671 
Printing and publishing............ 1,553 1,566 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,571 1,568 1,568 1,569 1,566 1,561 1,563 1,562 
Chemicals and allied products 1,034 1,036 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,036 1,034 1,035 1,035 1,032 1,033 
Petroleum and coal products.. 140 136 136 136 137 136 137 135 134 135 134 134 136 133 134 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products.............:.++- 995 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 998 1,006 1,007 1,004 1,005 1,008 1,013 1,010 
Leather and leather products.. 90 82 86 85 84 83 83 81 80 80 79 78 78 77 76 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 97,756 | 100,576 | 99,518} 99,638 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,938 | 101,122 | 101,318 | 101,620 | 101,849 | 102,079 | 102,342 
“oe ae al rete 6,395 6,549 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,550 6,570 6,579 6,595 6,604 6,627 6,641 6,656 
Transportation.......-:-.sescsereeeeeee 4,106 4,208 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,208 4,235 4,237 4,247 4,249 4,262 4,268 4,282 
Railroad transportation...........- 227 232 231 231 231 232 231 232 234 231 233 235 234 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit..........-...++--4 451 462 460 459 469 466 468 468 467 Hh 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,667 1,707 1,690 1,703 1,719 1,716 1,721 1,730 1,739 te 
Water transportation..........+-.-. 180 186 183 185 192 191 193 191 189 ‘i 
Transportation by air...........+- 1,128 1,157 1,146 eo ain ‘ye oe Ls ih K i 
ipelines, except natural gas.. 14 14 14 
peace Neg: hee 439 449 446 447 448 450 455 457 457 456 
hee hetanmal oe 2,290 2,341 2,334 2,343 2,335 2,342 2,355 2,365 2,373 2,374 
Communications 1,424 1,487 1,475 1,486 1,483 1,490 1,498 1,502 1,512 1,523 1,525 
oe lott ages rere 866 855 859 857 852 852 850 853 853 850 849 
Wholesale trade......... enceb 6,648 6,825 6,783 6,815 6,827 6,838 6,862 6,864 6,877 6,882 6,899 6,908 
Retail trade.............0000 seus] 22,011 | 22,475 | 22,283] 22,259) 22,335 | 22,423 22,547 | 22,545] 22,592] 22,589] 22,672 | 22,712 | 22,748 | 22,871 
eek a z oe 937 976 959 966 971 972 977 979 984 987 991 997 1,005 1,013 
General merchandise stores... 2,718 2,790 2,756 2,759 2,784 2,788 2,790 2,784 2,800 2,812 a ayes ne : cas 
Department stores..........-:+20++ 2,389 2,460 2,427 2,428 2,447 2,462 2,454 2,459 2,466 2,481 ; . 3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1998 : 
Industry oe 
1997 | 1998 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. a 6a [tm eat Feb? 
GOCE GROG, scacksccnnseeseanvish eects 3,496 3,545 3,533 3,536 3,533 | 3,542 3,538 3,552 3,551 3,557 3,558 
Automotive dealers and 
SEMVICE StatiONS...........cceeeeed 2,314 2,351 2,331 2,333 2,337 2,345 2,351 2,355 2,354 2,361 
New and used car dealers....... 1,051 1,063 1,056 1,056 1,058 1,060 1,064 1,066 1,064 1,065 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,105 1,100 1,098 1,105 1,106 1,108 1,111 1,112 1,109 
Furniture and home furnishings 
BROOD a recssvcnchtinnsescinsoslinatl 1,009 1,062 1,043 1,048 1,045 1,055 1,058 1,063 1,070 1,071 
Eating and drinking places......... 7,636 7,746 7,694 7,645 7,681 7,714 7,726 7,781 7,770 7,790 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments.................. 2,804 2,901 2,867 2,874 2,879 2,901 2,908 2,918 2,925 2,920 
Finance, insurance, and 
CORE COUD .cccasnesesscnstonevesinsibioes 7,091 7,341 7,232 7,258 7,289 7,311 7,333 7,370 7,372 7,393 
FINGAL cee 3,413 3,553 3,496 3,512 3,521 3,536 3,547 3,565 3,572 3,578 


2,027 2,041 2,039 2,041 2,041 2,044 2,042 2,042 2,042 2,038 
1,460 1,460 1,464 1,465 1,463 1,463 1,459 1,459 1,457 1,456 


Depository institutions.. 
Commercial banks... 


Savings institutions...... = 262 264 262 262 263 264 264 265 264 264 
Nondepository institutions....... 567 620 593 602 605 611 616 624 628 630 
Security and commodity 

GTS sos sehr eet 597 649 629 633 636 641 648 655 657 662 
Holding and other investment 

te: eee eee 222 243 235 236 239 240 241 244 245 248 

PROUT ONC Ds opeteepreiovtde wee 2,260 2,328 2,297 2,302 2,312 2,320 2,328 2,337 2,339 2,346 
INSUraNCe CAITIEFS...........0e0e000 1,535 1,586 1,560 1,566 1,574 1,579 1,586 1,594 1,595 1,599 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service... 724 743 737 736 738 741 742 743 744 747 

Real estate... F 1,419 1,460 1,439 1,444 1,456 1,455 1,458 1,468 1,461 1,469 

Services =. etx, 36,040 | 37,525] 37,020} 37,106] 37,196] 37,350] 37,494] 37,614| 37,691| 37,768 

Agricultural services...............-.+ 679 714 696 695 706 700 706 713 718 719 

Hotels and other lodging places| 1,744 1,771 1,756 1,755 1,767 1,769 1,773 1,781 1,786 1,781 

Personal Services............:s10++ 1,182 1,181 1,177 1,178 1,186 1,190 1,186 1,184 1,185 1,179 

Business services... 7,983 8,546 8,384 8,412 8,422 8,491 8,556 8,565 8,619 8,605 
Services to buildings... al 937 976 961 966 965 975 975 980 978 986 
Personnel supply services...... 2,968 3,161 3,152 3,149 3,140 3,156 3,189 3,151 3,178 3,152 

Help supply services............. 2,646 2,824 2,820 2,819 2,806 2,818 2,853 2,815 2,850 2,818 
Computer and data 

processing services............-. 1,411 1,603 1,522 1,538 1,561 1,578 1,601 1,622 1,632 1,643 

Auto repair services 
AND PAMKING......-..ecceeeeceeeeeeeeend 1,124 1,159 1,144 1,145 1,146 1,153 1,159 1,162 1,167 1,168 

Miscellaneous repair services... 376 386 382 382 383 385 387 385 386 388 

Motion PiCtures..........:sssecesesereee 548 565 569 565 563 567 554 564 566 568 


Amusement and recreation 
i 1,573 1,688 1,641 1,647 1,660 1,662 1,670 1,694 1,705 1,717 


9,720 9,904 9,852 9,867 9,873 9,887 9,905 9,902 9,919 9,937 
1,743 1,817 1,788 1,796 1,801 1,806 1,813 1,817 1,828 1,835 


1,755 1,757 1,761 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 1,756 1,754 1,758 
3,869 3,953 3,920 3,925 3,938 3,945 3,953 3,960 3,966 3,971 
713 680 702 698 687 684 683 673 670 667 
947 982 967 970 972 977 980 984 985 991 
2,114 2,207 2,179 2,189 2,192 2,195 2,200 2,205 2,198 2,218 
2,514 2,628 2,577 2,587 2,595 2,609 2,627 2,657 2,632 2,652 
570 581 574 575 $77 $75 581 583 586 583 


717 751 741 744 746 749 747 749 752 758 

me 90 92 92 92 92 91 91 91 92 92 

Membership organizations........ 2,248 2,271 2,261 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,270 2,272 2,273 2,276 
Engineering and management 


3,236 3,148 3,164 3,178 3,212 3,234 3,259 3,264 3,280 
918 899 904 910 913 921 925 927 926 


1,046 1,007 1,012 1,011 1,029 1,037 1,052 1,055 1,066 


19,862 | 19,720] 19,728) 19,764] 19,828] 19,813] 19,826] 19,922] 19,928 
2,686 2,676 2,671 2,674 2,671 2,674 2,672 2,683 2,687 


1,819 1,819 1,815 1,814 1,810 1,813 1,810 1,816 1,813 
4,648 4,613 4,619 4,620 4,637 4,632 4,645 4,661 4,680 
1,939 1,924 1,928 1,925 1,932 1,933 1,938 1,949 1,960 
2,709 2,689 2,691 2,695 2,705 2,699 2,707 2,712 2,720 
12,527 | 12,431 | 12,438] 12,470] 12,520| 12,507] 12,509] 12,578] 12,561 
7,070 6,999 7,003 7,023 7,053 7,045 7,078 7,128 7,088 
5,457 5,432 5,435 5,447 5,467 5,462 §,431 §,450 5,473 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 
Industry = 1999 
1997 1998 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Feb.? 
ne aia 
PRIVATE SECTOR: ..:.~.ss<sccspscurerese ss) 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.7 34.6| 346] 346] 34.4 34.6] 34.5 34.6 34.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING................2sceeeeseee 41.3 41.0 41.4 41.0 40.8 411 41.0 414 411 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.2 4441 41.0 
IMINING ooze ac cccrethap ob depestpcessauhteneasiohaacss 45.4 43.9 44.4] 43.8 44.1 44.6 43.8 44.8 43.8 | 43.2 43.8} 43.5 43.4| 42.5 43.1 
MANUFACTURING. ...............cceeeseeesseaee 42.0 417 42.0 41.8 41.4 41.8) 41.8] 41.7 41.7 41.6 | 41.7 41.7 417 41.6 41.6 
Overtime hours 48 46 4.8 4.8 45 46 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 45 4.5 45 4.6 45 
Durable goods Medea a leataekuteconsvaserenssascdat 42.8 42.3 42.8 42.5 41.9 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.3 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.1 42.2 
Overtime Nours........cceee xa 5.1 4.8 6.1 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 47 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 46 
Lumber and wood products.............0++ 41.0 41.1 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.6 44.1 41.2 41.6 41.7 40.9 
Furniture and fixtures.........cccccsseeseeeees 40.2 40.5 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.7 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.1 40.4| 40.1 40.2 40.6 40.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........J 43.2 43.4 43.6 43.2 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.5 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.8 44.0 43.4 
Primary metal industries...............:000 44.9 44.2 44.8 44.6 43.9 44.5 44.4 43.6 44.1 43.7 43.7 43.9 43.7 43.7 43.6 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DEOGUCES oo isp canssetexenyosvecsnervesensscessenss 44.9 44.6 | 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.1 43.8 44.5 44.2 43.9 43.7} 43.2 43.9 43.7 
Fabricated metal products..............+5 42.6 42.3 42.7 42.4) 41.8 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.3 42.3) 42.1 42.2] 41.9 42.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.6 42.8 43.4 43.3 42.6 43.0 43.2 43.0 43.1 42.7 42.7 42.4 42.1 42.1 42.0 
Electronic and other electrical 
SQUIPMON Fons ads odacsverdsonececsvonsvvosssens 42.0 41.4 41.9 41.4 411 41.4 41.4 413 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.1 41.2 41.4 
Transportation equipment. x 44.5 43.4 43.8 43.4 42.1 43.3'| 42.7 42.6 42.6 43.7 43.7 444 44.6 43.2 44.0 
Motor vehicles and equipmert........... 45.0 43.5 43.8 43.5 42.0 43.3 42.4] 417 42.3 44.3 43.8] 44.7 45.2| 43.9 45.1 
Instruments and related products........ 42.0 41.3 42.0 41.5 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.0 411 41.0 41.0 41.1 41.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............- 40.4 39.9 40.4| 40.5 40.1 40.0 40.0 40.0} 40.1 39.6 39.7 39.3] 39.4] 39.5 39.7 
Nondurable good5s..........-ssssssessssessssseses 40.9 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.9 40.8 40.9 40.8} 40.9} 40.8 40.9 
OVEItIME HOWS ccrveceyetescccentecseceseesenss 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 43 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 
Food and kindred products.. x 41.3 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.7 42.0 41.5 41.7 41.5 417 42.0 42.0 41.8 
Textile mill Products...........ccsseeeeeeseeeee 41.4 41.0 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.1 40.7 40.9 41.0 40.8 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.3 37.3 37.4| 37.2 37.7 37.4| 37.4) 37.4] 37.5 37.3 37.3 37.3 | 37.3| 369 37.6 
Paper and allied products............::0000+ 43.7 43.4) 438.4] 43.4] 43.0 43.5 43.6] 43.5 43.3 43.6 43.5 43.5| 43.4] 43.5 43.6 
Printing and publishing..........::sesee 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.4 | 38.2 38.4 | 38.2 38.4 | 38.5 38.1 $8.2) 38.2) 38:1 38.3 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products............ | 43.2 43.2 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.0 43.3 43.2 43.3 43.0 42.6 42.9 42.8 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIGSTICS PIOCUCIS. cscccsnscsnccceyeasscerusescten 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.6 41.7 41.3 41.6 
Leather and leather products............... 38.4 37.6 38.8 37.9 37.3 37.3 37.6 37.0 38.1 37.4 37.4 37.6 37.5 37.2 38.2 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............22c0eeeeseeee 32.9 32.9 33.0 32.8 32.9 33.0 32.9 32.9 32.9 32.8 32.9 32.9 32.9 32.9 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES scion. ic. croncnaeeacesencn 39.7 39.5 39.9 39.8 39.6 39.8] 39.5 39.6 | 39.3 39.3 39.3 39.3 | 39.1 39.4) 39.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE. 38.4 38.4} 38.5 38.5 
RRECANOMRA DE: ss casansn<usseccciesscsbeeetisbveaee 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).. 


Annual average 
1997 | 1998 


$ 12.28 | $12.77 


Goods-Pproducing..........sseceeeeeeeeeeeeee | 13.92 14.33 
16.17 16.95 

16.03 16.56 

13.17 13.49 

12.45 12.79 

SOrvice-Producing......eeseeeeserecerenee 11.73 12.26 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.93 15.34 
Wholesale trade........cssccseseeeeesees weed 13.44 14.01 
Retail trade 8.34 8.75 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 13.33 14.06 
SOrVICES...csscccsevcesesuccerssacsasseneseressesaveas 12.28 12.84 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

GOMALS)......cscesecseersseessensnsasssecssesscnensssesees 7.55 7.76 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


$12.59 
14.21 


16.76 
16.34 
13.42 
12.69 


12.06 


15.25 
13.81 

8.59 
13.83 
12,60 


7.69 


$12.63 
14.25 


16.82 
16.40 
13.46 
12.73 


12.10 


15.27 
13.84 

8.64 
13.85 
12.65 


Tle 


$12.70 
14.25 


16.72 
16.45 


13.44 
12.76 


12.19 


15.32 
13.88 

8.70 
14.00 
12.76 


7.74 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


1998 


$ 


12.85 
14.39 


17.10 
16.67 
13,52 
12.81 


12.35 


15.35 
14.16 

8.83 
14.16 
12.95 


7.78 
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Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


$12.98 
14.50 


17.26 
16.82 
13.58 
12.89 


12.49 


15.53 
14.26 

8.91 
14.43 
13.09 


7.81 


1999 
Jan.” | Feb.? 
$13.03 | $13.04 

14.52] 14.55 
17.16 | 17.26 
16.73 | 16.78 
13.64 | 13.66 
12.93 | 12.96 
12.55| 12.56 
15.51 | 15.53 
14.34 | 14.30 

8.96 8.96 
14.47 | 14.47 
13.18 | 13.22 

7.83 - 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry 
PRIVATE: SECTOR dita ersnteteteccmcanded $12.28 | $12.77 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 k b a $12.92 | $12.99 $13.09 | $13.08 
MINING (ob \aidasnen cen aclivasnda raandt toncsvone) 16.17 16.95 | 16.89] 16.89| 16.84] 16.73] 16.73 17.35 | 17.31 
COINS TI CTO os roneascginpcanctentetemenend 16.03 16.56} 16.21] 16.29| 16.34] 16.42| 16.44 16.71 | 16.65 
MANUFACTURING. .............cceceeseeseeeneed 13.17 13.49| 13.41] 13.47] 13.46] 13.47] 13.43 13.67 | 13.66 
Durable goods..............00see00 13.73 13.99] 13.96} 14.02] 13.96] 13.98] 13.94 14.12 | 14.10 
Lumber and wood products.. wae 10.77 11.11 10.91 10.95 10.99 11.06 | 11.10 11.30 11.29 
Furniture and fixtures..........000 wed 10.55 10.89 10.77 10.80 10.85 10.79 10.81 11.10 11.06 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... 13.18 13.60} 13.45] 13.46] 13.63] 13.58] 13.58 13.67 | 13.72 
Primary metal industries... 15.22 15.48 15.46 | 15.52 15.66 15.54 15.53 15.38 15.36 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
18.03 18.43 | 1834] 1832] 18.66] 18.55] 18.53 18.38 | 18.47 
12.79 13.07 | 12.98] 13.01] 12.89] 13.02] 13.00 13.32 | 13.30 
Industrial machinery and equipment.. 14.07 14.45 | 1436] 1436] 14.32| 1436] 14.40 14.66 | 14.63 
Electronic and other electrical 
OOM isi cecestoersaiSncachonsee 12.70 13.11 | 12.97] 13.06] 13.09] 13.05] 13.08 13.28 | 13.25 
Transportation equipment........ ane 17.56 17.56 | 17.77 17.92 17.71 17.65 17.45 17.49 17.41 
Motor vehicles and equipmert......... 18.06 17.94| 18.31] 1852] 1835] 18.16] 17.84 17.69 | 17.57 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.51 18.77 | 18.67] 19.78']\ 18.75.) 43.75 | »13.74 13.95 | 14.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............ 10.59 10.87 | 10.79] 10.79| 10.76} 10.79} 10.82 11.13 | 11.12 
Nondurable goods............. 12.33 12.75 | 12.57] 12.63) 12.71] 12.71] 12.69 12.99 | 12.98 
Food and kindred products... wf 11.49 11.80 | 11.64] 11.70] 11.75} 11.78] 11.76 11.95 | 11.94 
Tobacco products............. hel ee dune 18.67 | 18.24] 18.54] 18.94] 20.35] 20.89 17.29 | 17.79 
Textile mill products.........cceseeeeeee 10.03 10.39} 10.26) 10.29] 10.39] 10.37] 10.36 10.63 | 10.61 
Apparel and other textile products..... 8.25 8.52 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.70 8.70 
Paper and allied products...............00 15.04 15.50 15.20 | 15.27 15.44 | 15.50 15.45 15.69 15.69 
Printing and publishing......... 13.05 13.44 | 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.33 13.65 | 13.64 
Chemicals and allied products........... 16.58 17.13 | 16.94] 16.97] 17.15} 17.11] 17.05 17.31 | 17.26 
Petroleum and coal products............. 20.18 20.90 | 20.91] 21.16] 20.99] 20.80] 20.71 21.25 | 21.64 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
ERB ECR TOI owiincesivintsancosess sabe dasie 11.57 11.87 11.77 | 11.78} 11.84] 11.85] 11.81 12.19 12.16 
Leather and leather products............. 8.98 9.34 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.66 9.54 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...........cccrssscesseererey 14.93 15.34 | 15.29] 15.24] 15.27| 15.21] 15.22 15.57 | 15.57 
WHOLESALE TRADE. .......c000e0eseseseneeeee 13.44 14.01 | 13.85] 13.86] 13.90] 13.96| 13.89 14.35 | 14.33 
PRET AML, TRADE csi anisncoctesconencscctnnne 8.34 8.75 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.70 9.02 8.99 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.........s00ccceeseeeeee 13.33 14.06 | 13.95] 13.97] 13.98] 13.99} 13.93 14.45 | 14.52 
VICE Gries vereisnainatinnentovestenspnsaneth 12.28 12.84}. 12.75}. 12.77} 12.77} 12.75 12.70 13.30} 13.32 
° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 1998 1999 
1997 | 1998 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | gan? | Feb? 
te he oa 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars... esas cattneavenenticsneve $424.89 | $441.84 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $447.17 | $442.13 | $447.03 | $450.75 | $450.75 $445.06 | $448.64 
Seasonally adjusted............... - - 436.87 437.00 438.15 441.73 441.50 442.53 444.61 442.73 446.34 446.43 449.11 449.54 452.49 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 261.31 | 268.11 267.54 | 267.07 | 264.31] 266.96} 266.57) 267.17] 270.85| 267.47] 269.78] 271.86| 271.86| 267.99 - 
DINING scscsssscncnsesscccessvscscecsecs 734.12 | 744.11 743.16 | 733.03 | 730.86} 742.81] 736.12] 739.64] 745.36] 736.16] 752.01] 761.23] 758.20] 732.17| 745.15 
CONSTRUCTION............0c:eseeseereee] 623.57 642.53 614.36 617.39 620.92 643.66 642.80 666.86 671.27 628.50 674.40 646.42 656.76 631.64 631.04 
MANUFACTURING 
GUAR CONES ..o.:s.s,cecesencssdiovenes 553.14 | 562.53 | 559.20} 561.70} 549.17] 563.05 | 561.37] 549.51 | 560.45| 564.40] 567.33] 572.56] 583.19| 564.57| 564.16 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 340.18 | 341.34] 341.81 | 342.92 | 334.45 | 342.07] 340.89] 333.24] 339.46] 341.44] 342.38] 345.33] 351.49| 339.69 - 
Durable goods...............:csseseeees 587.64 | 591.78} 593.30} 594.45] 576.55] 594.15] 591.06} 571.46] 587.85] 588.54] 596.28] 601.22] 612.14] 591.63] 590.79 
Lumber and wood products......| 441.57 456.62 441.86 446.76 448.39 457.88 461.76 460.62 465.50 453.20 466.05 466.88 472.88 458.78 453.86 
Furniture and fixtures................ 424.11 | 441.05] 436.19] 436.32] 430.75 | 432.68) 441.05] 439.27] 448.95] 435.91] 448.39] 447.98 | 460.65| 446.22] 441.29 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUCEG sss 5dsisciapsctinncceanscaccsey 569.38 | 590.24] 572.97} 572.05] 584.73] 596.16} 594.80) 594.32 | 601.08} 606.70] 601.92] 596.94] 599.13] 579.61] 578.98 
Primary metal industries........... 683.38 | 684.22 | 691.06} 690.64} 679.64] 691.53} 689.53] 670.64] 676.27 | 683.72] 667.52] 678.47| 684.61] 673.64] 669.70 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel products.............ccccee 809.55 | 821.98} 828.97 | 828.06| 835.97] 842.17| 833.85] 811.71] 815.93] 830.63] 786.67] 800.15] 794.03] 808.72] 805.29 
Fabricated metal products........ 544.85 | 552.86} 549.05} 549.02} 527.20} 553.35 | 553.80] 536.22) 551.13 | 548.29| 561.89) 566.24] 579.82| 556.78] 555.94 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENK..........seceeeeeeeeeeeeee 613.45 | 618.46 | 624.66] 624.66} 600.01] 618.92} 622.08] 609.97| 615.14] 607.35] 616.92] 624.27] 635.47] 618.65] 614.46 
Electronic and other electrical 
CA SIMON ado -nccsnsnacysdevsncassegian 533.40 | 542.75 | 539.55} 540.68} 528.84] 537.66} 541.51] 533.89| 544.48] 543.66] 545.31] 555.30] 561.74] 545.81] 545.90 
Transportation equipment......... 781.42 | 762.10} 773.00} 783.10} 733.19] 771.31} 748.61 | 692.08] 739.56} 759.05} 773.06] 782.73] 804.32) 755.57] 762.56 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMENT.......-..eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 812.70 | 780.39] 794.65} 813.03} 756.02} 800.86} 761.77] 668.05) 748.00] 781.83} 787.65) 802.30] 833.51 | 774.82] 787.14 
Instruments and related 
POGUES sincccnvasavenszvanesnessess! 567.42 | 568.70} 575.51 572.54 | 558.25} 566.50} 566.22| 557.84] 565.54) 561.90} 568.41] 575.61] 586.32] 573.35] 581.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.... 427.84 | 433.71 | 433.76} 437.00} 423.94] 430.52] 431.72] 424.93] 432.12 | 430.73] 441.10] 440.40] 446.22] 434.07] 439.24 
Nondurable goods..... 504.30 | 521.48] 510.34] 514.04] 508.40] 518.57] 519.02] 519.27] 521.93) 529.31} 526.90] 532.36] 539.55] 527.39] 525.69 
Food and kindred products... 474.54 492.06 476.08 478.53 474.70 488.87 488.04 490.88 492.33 507.88 496.44 507.10 514.46 497.12 491.93 
Tobacco products.......... «| 749.60] 713.19] 682.18] 685.98] 700.78| 793.65] 833.51} 811.94] 749.06) 674.32 | 667.83] 677.06| 642.91] 646.65] 658.23 
Textile mill products... wees) 415.24] 425.99] 421.69] 423.95] 416.64] 426.21 | 429.94] 418.54] 427.24| 424.44] 429.08) 433.01 | 437.18 | 433.70] 428.64 
Apparel and other textile 
PFO GUIONS cna searecevandvsnenescvainn 307.73 | 317.80] 310.90} 313.60] 309.16] 316.40] 321.30} 313.76] 321.10] 316.35 | 325.24] 324.49 | 329.73 | 319.29] 324.51 
Paper and allied products......... 657.25 | 672.70] 653.60} 658.14} 656.20} 671.15] 672.08} 672.09} 669.34] 698.10] 679.29] 686.16 | 698.61} 684.08] 676.24 
Printing and publishing............. 502.43 | 514.75] 508.82} 513.02] 503.50] 507.49] 505.21) 511.68} 518.21] 525.14] 522.24] 524.39] 529.03) 514.61] 512.86 
Chemicals and allied products.| 716.26] 740.02] 733.50] 736.50] 735.74] 735.73] 736.56] 734.01} 737.02) 751.25} 743.90) 748.22 | 752.99} 742.60} 737.00 
Petroleum and coal products...., 869.76 | 911.24] 882.40] 914.11] 898.37] 892.32 | 894.67 | 932.29] 912.24 | 898.56] 924.10} 919.71] 950.21 | 932.88} 950.00 
Rubber and miscellaneous 


plastics products.........-.-.:+-.+++4 483.63 | 494.98 
Leather and leather products....| 344.83 | 351.18 


489.63 | 488.87] 485.44] 496.52] 496.02] 489.50] 490.18] 495.97] 497.00) 503.94] 515.82] 503.45) 503.42 
353.02 | 351.36 | 338.72] 348.94] 356.24) 338.00} 355.81 | 348.56] 355.70] 359.10] 359.66} 355.49] 357.75 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............scseeesees 592.72 605.93 | 610.07] 600.46] 597.06] 600.80] 602.71} 607.81] 611.67] 607.58] 606.40] 616.54] 607.61 | 602.56} 607.23 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..........-.+-0:0++4 516.10 | 537.98 | 533.23] 532.22 | 529.59] 536.06] 531.99} 535.82] 546.83 | 537.21] 541.18] 552.64) 547.97] 545.30} 548.84 
RETAIL TRADE.............00---ccseeenens 241.03 | 254.63] 247.39] 248.83) 249.69] 252.59] 254.91] 259.56] 261.33] 258.99] 256.05] 256.34] 260.77] 253.46 | 258.01 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ............-+00+ -| 481.21 


511.78 | 517.55] 514.10} 504.68} 505.04] 501.48 | 503.23 506.19 | 512.62] 532.10} 521.28 | 520.20} 528.53 


SERVICEG..........escesssesssceenersnssesees 419.87 | 418.20] 417.58} 413.75} 414.38] 415.29 418.93 | 424.13 | 431.32 | 429.67 | 429.59 | 434.23 


° = preliminary. - 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


50.8} 64.6| 59.6] 56.6/ 62.8; 61.0/ 57.3| 61.5} 56.0/ 625] 62.2) 60.7 
58.0| 61.4| 59.8] 63.6] 60.1; 54.6/ 61.1) 59.1] 60.0] 643/ 624] 64.9 
63.8} 58.7| 59.6] 56.9] 566] 59.0] 55.1/ 53.9] 53.5} 524] 548) 56.6 
53.1] 53.4 = < = - = . = - - 


61.9 62.8 64.0 63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2 61.5 63.9 64.2 67.0 66.6 


62.8 65.4 64.7 65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 66.3 
67.6 67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3 70.6 72.3 73.3 72.6 
72.1 70.9 69.4 63.5 64.5 61.8 59.0 58.1 58.1 59.7 56.3 - 


64.5 66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 69.1 68.3 
69.8 67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 71.2 Re 4 71.1 73.0 729 72.3 
71.2 69.5 69.5 66.6 65.2 64.0 62.8 62.9 - - = - 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


54.3 55.4 
56.1 60.8 
37.1 45.7 
57.6 54.7 
64.7 65.5 
35.6 37.1 
§3.2 52.2 
67.6 65.8 
30.6 = 
54.0 51.8 
59.4 58.3 
— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the “Definitions” in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


190,925 196,814 
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205,220 


126,346 128,105 131,056 132,304 136,297 137,673 

66.2 66.4 66.6 66.6 67.1 67.1 

118,793 117,718 118,492 123,060 124,900 129,558 131,463 
62.8 61.7 61.5 62.5 62.9 63.8 64.1 
3,223 3,269 3,247 3,409 3,440 3,399 3,378 
115,570 114,499 115,245 119,651 121,460 126,159 128,085 
7,047 8,628 9,613 7,996 7,404 6,739 6,210 
5.6 6.8 75 6.1 5.6 49 45 
63,324 64,578 64,700 65,758 66,280 66,837 67,547 


Rasen NE ~——e 


_ 


19, Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
ROtAL OMPIOVINGH tics as fecyscoser ceeeccssessoretees 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 | 125,832 
Private S@CtOM...........cs000000 Fi 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 105,970 
Goods-producing 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 25,256 
IA nly Gprewere te gtr ste Seaccasnasancancosccased 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 575 
Construction.. sinaantSanern ger eeeed 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 5,965 
Manutacturing.ccaissscasacsasenrenvanecenand 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 18,716 
SOrviCe-PrOduCing............csecsceceseeeeeeres 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 100,576 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,777 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 6,549 
Wholesale trade............:cescseeeeeee ved 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,825 
Reetallitrade...520ctt.d cccccecpattiads se snes 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 22,475 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 7,341 
SOMIGOS et ioe eet eee tacis aks 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,525 
Govemmenticc. huni on 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 19,862 
Federalist ccssceyetvctesnsveattove 0d svcnessec 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 
State... Goes atanerss 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 4,648 
Peees suns VactaccerieveatiGuSeaaco news swans 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,527 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
—} —— 
Private sector: 
Average, WEEK ly NOUTS:.....:vssseacecsssesssevicsstsosnsessnienet 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. : 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 441.84 
Mining: 
Average weekly NOurS..............csssssssssessseneseesseeeered 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........c0ee 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 16.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 744.11 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOurs..........-ccsscssecsscessscesseeerseeses 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 16.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:0+.++0+ 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 642.53 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOurs...........-0+++ 40.8 40,7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 417 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... bs 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-.:+:++0+4 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOurs.........ssesesssesessesesesessseseneesned 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... i 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 15.34 
Average weekly earnings (in Gollars)........:sesese 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 605.93 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........22scesesesesseseerereereeseeatens 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... % 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 14.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........::0+4 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 537.98 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOULS..........scsessecssecssenetetersearnsnentee 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... : 6.75 6.94 The 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 8.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:+0+ 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 254.63 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUrS........-.:ecesssseseesesesereersnseatees | 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... : 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 14.06 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:+.css-s+4 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 511.78 
Services: 
Average weekly hours 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) : 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 419.87 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Civilian eR: a ne 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar WOmKG1S ..:<:scccsserecersecsecossoovunssasenncncasennvonscesens 
Professional specialty and technical......... 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 


Administrative support, including clerical..... = 


Blue-Collar WOrKELS.........ccccseressennesensesenee _ 
SELVICE OCCUNAUON . ccs cccencsdbsscverecsvdpamuvetvivesssialitateanteteand 


Workers, by industry division: 


GOOdS-PrOICHG.<eseesnssnnnsevvessesauscsonitigdecsdenucdsveoncnsnecdeenrense 
Manufacturing...... 
Service-producing.. 


Private industry WOrKErS. ..............scscsecesereeeeceseseeeeeeeeees 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS...........ceseserecesenenenenenenenenenes 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers............+ 2S ae 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtiONS.............ssseseseseseereesenenenenes 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 


Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 
Be Ne RNIN oo an vecssenese restos cennciecorntsoraeiionseyttnness 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 
Wholesale and retail trade...........+.00+ 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Wholesale trade........c.-ccesessseeses 
Excluding sales occupations..... 
Retail trade.......... provavidstaniutinsi 
General merchandise stores.. 
FEReeh OOM ssa car wag dczadarn shit scon avthsnisbianisstiintesteastsu canes 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1996 


Mar. 


132.0 


133.1 
133.7 
133.2 
133.6 
129.8 
132.0 


131.5 
132.6 
132.1 
134.1 
135.2 
134.2 
134.0 
133.0 
131.7 


131.7 
131.9 


133.1 
133.7 
134.6 
133.0 
130.1 
133.7 
129.6 
129.6 
130.0 
126.1 
132.8 


129.8 
131.1 


131.4 
131.1 
133.5 
132.6 
130.2 
127.2 
132.6 
133.9 
132.8 
131.7 
133.0 
131.7 


131.6 
132.2 
132.7 
134.0 
128.2 
129.5 
131.3 
130.6 
132.0 
130.2 
134.2 
130.1 
130.4 
132.9 
132.6 
128.5 
126.4 
128.2 


1997 


136.7 
137.4 


132.1 


137.9 
136.6 
139.6 


137.7 
137.0 


131.2 
131.3 


Percent change 
12 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
ae i 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. ended ended 

: : as a es a ba Dec. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate........c.cccscscesseeeeeeee 126.0 128.6 129.4; 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4 141.0 142.5 11 5.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........csceceseesessastsceesees 129.2 131.5 132.4 133.5 137.6 140.2 141.3 143.2 143.3 4 41 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 128.0 130.6 131.6 133.1 140.6 143.3 145.3 148.4 146.7 -1.1 43 
AS ORARCG ixeaciccctroscest ccs ssaverstect tetnsacuscesuccaesammenstyoiaveecrens! 129.6 131.9 132.1 133.1 134.8 137.4 138.9 141.9 141.7 -A 5.1 
GONVICES rassccccorsccdoseccsucccsrtecudadbccnecencve 133.4 134.6 135.7 137.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 141.8 142.7 6 3.0 
Business services.. 131.8 133.3 134.2 136.3 138.6 139.5 140.7 143.5 145.9 27, 5.3 
Health services...... 134.5 135.5 135.9 137.0 138.1 138.2 138.7 139.0 139.0 0 aif 
Hospitals.............. ad 133.7 134.0 134.4 135.4 136.5 136.7 138.2 139.1 139.9 6 2.5 
EQUCAUOMAl/ SOI IGES c ccecssssecencecvonsustnsecttccsreenchoonneesaxal 138.0 138.5 138.8 141.6 142.6 143.4; 143.9 147.0 147.7 o 3.6 
Colleges and universities.............:ccccccssecsscesescsseseeees 139.1 139.5 139.9 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8 147.8 148.5 5 3.3 
INGHAM HAC HUNING «fa sreresaevevapsivencesecnsntsucaagesvacvenssauneantors 129.8 131.1 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.0 137.2 138.9 139.7 6 3.7 
WRITS <CONER WONKBNS | oopccccscscccoceupvsscesvssscctcconsceeselodettevsed 131.1 132.7 133.6 134.9 136.5 137.9 139.2 141.1 142.0 6 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiONS.............c:csscesceseesseeeeeres 132.5 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 142.0 142.7 5 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.......... mh 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4 130.1 131.0 132.4 133.4 134.0 4 3.0 
SONVICE OCCUPA ONS areca rts cckctrenercrensvescevrcsnerecsasoresacte 128.6} 129.4) 130.5 132.7 133.8] 134.9 135.7 136.9 137.7 6 2.9 
State and local government Worke’s.............scsssssseseseseeeeees 132.7] 133.2} 133.3) 135.0] 135.7) 136.5} 136.9} 139.0] 139.8 6 3.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WHITE-CONBK WOIKGIS...255 .ccesstekendvesveuterecsscncenscessuatecssveductes 132.5 132.9 133.0 134.8 135.5 136.1 136.2 138.4 139.3 ve 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical..............cccscescseeeee 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6) 1385.1 135.6) 135.6] 137.7 138.5 6 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial....................| 182.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 140.4 141.6 9 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical... 133.0 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1 136.9 137.2 139.5 140.3 6 3.1 

Blue-collar workers 131.2 132.1 132.3 133.3 134.2 135.0 135.2 136.8 137.8 ah Ci 

Workers, by industry division: 
MBO OBS wrttanecencnshetohs hactacspucbaien suck eidassacessseisesneapaxiSiossvteeees 133.1 133.2 133.3 135.4 136.0 136.5 136.6 139.0 139.7 5 ra 
Services excluding schools” Sa Nn ae eee ee ee 132.0 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 iA 2.6 
Health services...........00+ 134.1 134.5 134.9 136.0 137.2 137.9 138.0 140.3 140.7 3 2.6 
Hospitals... 134.3 134.8 185.2 136.3 137.6 138.4 138.4 140.7 141.2 4 2.6 
Educational services. sof 1983.0}-) 133.1 133.2) 135.4) 135.9} » 136:3/° _136:5| 138.8] ..139.6 6 2.7 
SCHOOIST cetera atinicn ante ae 133.4162: 133.41" 433:5|., 135.7] 136.2] 136.6} 136.7). 139.1 139.9 6 27. 
Elementary and SCCONGALY........cceccssscesesesceseeeeseeed 133.1] 133.1 133:3} 135.5} 135.8) 136.1) 136.2} 138.8] 139.3 4 2.6 
Colleges and universities 134.0 134.3 134.1 136.3 137.2 137.9 138.1 140.4 141.5 1.0 3.1 
Public administration’ ......ccscccccccccccscscsssssssscssssssssesssssssssiss 131.8] 133.0] 133.0] 134.1] 135.1] 136.4] 137.4} 138.9] 139.9 7 3.6 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


4 


> Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Civilian workers’ 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar Workers... ssressceoscrsscscnenssescesesosonssonssesesensenens ] 
Professional specialty and technical........ some 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............eseee4 
Administrative support, including clerical. we 
Blue-Collar WOMKGMS ........ccsssccsrvesccadenssassusscesasenronspesvensseereses 
SQIVICO OCCU AMOI a0ssccnosacasosooscrseccaspnnannatguaecpapionedesnst 


Workers, by industry division: 
OOS GRIGIO sss canscacmenngnreinssdaapigitptoosssialanasisvertenesi 
Manufacturing...... 


Workers, by occupational group: 
Wihite-COMGT WOO sss venecccessovscdecesvesonsastivasonoconserenssse 
Excluding sales occupations 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 


Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1996 


1997 


1998 


Mar. 


134.0 


135.6 
135.8 
137.4 
135.0 
130.4 
133.7 


132.0 
133.7 
134.8 
136.9 
136.2 
134.2 
136.3 


132.7 
134.0 


133.7 
133.7 


135.7 
136.3 
135.9 
137.8 
133.1 
135.3 
130.2 
129.8 
131.6 
125.9 
133.2 


132.1 
132.3 


132.0 
131.3 
135.0 
133.3 
130.1 
126.0 
133.7 
135.6 
133.8 
132.3 
133.4 
134.2 


134.4 
135.2 
135.7 
137.3 
130.2 
132.1 
132.1 
130.1 
134.5 
134.4 
134.7 
133.3 
134.7 
136.2 
136.5 
131.9 
129.0 
129.4 


June 


135.0 


136.7 
136.6 
138.3 
136.2 
131.4 
134.5 


133.3 
134.6 
135.7 
137.6 
136.5 
135.1 
136.5 


133.2 
135.1 


134.9 
134.8 


137.0 
137.5 
137.1 
138.7 
135.2 
136.7 
131.3 
131.2 
132.7 
126.4 
133.7 


133.0 
133.6 


133.2 
132.5 
136.3 
134.6 
131.3 
128.1 
134.6 
136.8 
135.0 
133.1 
134.5 
134.9 


135.6 
136.2 
137.0 
138.4 
131.1 
133.0 
132.8 
130.4 
135.7 
135.8 
135.6 
134.6 
135.6 
137.1 
137.8 
133.3 
130.5 
131.5 


12 


RO 29M DUNODNODOD 


oo N HDReEAYNODNOWNED 


—_ 


_ 


7 
6 
6 
5 
8 
6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
P 
6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
4 
mf 
6 
4 
0 
0 
8 
3 
4 
4 
9 


Percent change 


months 
ended 


22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989-= 100] 


OE ate! eS ee a ee eee Se 


1996 | 1997 1998 Percent change 
sae Wie ca Fi 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
=| me Dec. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........cccccceseeesesees 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4; 130.6) 132.6} 134.8) 138.1 139.8 Te 7.0 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOnS...........scccesssesessseeseeees 125.3 127.2) — 128.1 129.3) 133.6) 135.9) 137.5] 139.7] 139.6 -1 45 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 123.8 125.9 126.8 128.9 138.3 140.9 143.2} 147.0 144.4 -1.8 4.4 
MTESUP TIC Oaweacensnxcnsvareseupsbeeatriieet\yesszasrieerserezarveeveasneasty 126.0} 127.9] 128.0} 128.7) 130.2) 133.1 134.8] 138.7} 138.5 -.1 6.4 
SB EN WIE OSitartsaecharcsvsas staat tives eats eiarpatasi a saseivanettensasinutoie 130.5} 131.8} 133.0} 134.7] 136.2} 137.2] 138.3] 140.0] 140.8 6 3.4 
Business services 130.1 131.4] 132.4) 134.9 137.3} 137.6] 139.2} 141.8] 144.1 1.6 5.0 
Health services..... -| 131.4) 132.5) 133.2) 134.3) 135.4) 136.2} 136.5] 137.5} 137.4 -1 1.5 
Hospitals............ 4 130.3) 130.7) 131.2) 132.2} 133.2} 133.6) 134.7! 135.8] 136.5 5 2.5 
EGUCSUOM Al SON ICOS i riczcrsccsscasusnestasssnsdstialeeanevsnngaaser¥) 133.8} 134.5] 134.8] 137.8) 138.4) 139.1 139.6} 142.8] 143.5 5 3.7 
Colleges and univerSities.............sccsccescecesesseseteesees 133.8} 134.6) 135.0} 137.8] 138.7] 139.1 139.7} 142.8) 143.6 6 3.5 
NOMIMANAGTUNNG cccckitinscteasn eset tasers saanedmntaarerss nutes 126.8) 128.2) 129.3) 130.7) 132.1) 133.4) 134.7} 136.5) 137.4 vA 4.0 
White-collar Work @IS sinossecesosnesstvasssersvononetvahndusstoncusseects 128.3] 129.9} 131.0} 132.4) 134.1 135.5} 136.8] 138.9) 139.8 6 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............sccsceesseeeseesereees 129.6} 131.2 132.4) 133.8 135.5} 136.9) 138.1 139.8) 140.3 4 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations Hy 128.4 124.1 125.5] 126.4) 127.1 128.2) 1129:5) 130.5) S434 5 3.1 
SOLVIES OCCUDAUONS -fannacas an ctepsctasesanseaetoenecvncavecreetoied 125.5] 126.4) 127.4) 129.7} 130.9} 132.0) 132.9) 134.1 135.1 Ff 3.2 
State and local government Worke!S..........00cscscseesseeeeee} 130.9} 131.4) 131.5} 133.6] 134.4] 135.1 135.4] 137.6) 138.5 of 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

MVFIRE-COMSE WOMKENS -<x<gi0 ots cots soacordyoricenscrsseceshssbabvervesoneceses 131.1 131.4) 131.5] 133.7 134.5] 135.0) 135.2) 137.6} 138.5 V6 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical..........c:scccesseseeseeees 131.7] 131.9} 132.0] 134.4) 135.1 135.5] 135.6) 137.9] 138.7 6 2.7 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...............0606 130.2 131.3 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6 138.0 139.3 9 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical..... : 129.0 129.2 129.5 131.4) 132.3) 133.0 133.3} 135.4) 136.5 8 3.2 

ERIC ONAN WOIKON So, oe cra ceaapnevactsoncgoeensecpea cst uvahevencusaqnicead 128.8] 129.6) 129.8) 131.2) 132.3] 133.1 133.5} 135.1] 136.0 A 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SS EE VIC BS racist uns ss anncspsieatesaxsecteospraviesiavtcoetessdeunsctbeasSuéseaseneoes 131.9) 132.1) 132.2) 134.7) 135.3) 135.7] 135.9) 138.4) 139.2 6 2.9 
Services excluding SChOOIS*......sc:sssssesscesseeseeneenee 130:5)/ 131:2)) 134.6), 9183.3), 134.41," 135.41) 135:51.90437-8|) 9188.2 3 2.8 
FIQGIE SERVICES Fixcrcauseciesesvenarcpiagsansesasercneasarerarecosienpaveent 131.4) 132.1 132.6] 133.9] 135.3) 136.3] 136.5) 138.7] - 139.2 4 2.9 
HACIS OES Wives xsaxeu ties dented saan cuawoeetianssicch@azmtacd onter7hueaee 131.3) 131.9) 132.4) 133.7) 135.2) 136.3] 136.5) 138.6) 139.1 4 2.9 
Educational services.. 132.0} 132.1] 132.2) 134.8) 135.3) 135.7) 135.8} 138.4] 139.3 if 3.0 
SCHOO S ici srassssesescsteeer ‘ 132.2) 132.2) 132.3) 134.9) 135.5) 135.8] 136.0) 1385] 139.5 7 3.0 
Elementary and secondary. .| 132.4] 132.4] 132.6] 135.3) 135.7) 136.0) 136.1 138.7] 139.3 4 27 
Colleges and UNIVErSItiCS.............cecesceessesseseeneesee 131.2] 131.5) 131.4) 133.6] 134.6] 135.2] 135.5) 137.7) . 139.6 1.4 3.7 
Public administration®......ssoscccsccscssssecsscscseccessesccsseesseseeseees 130.3 134.8 8 3.4 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


| 1996 | 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1998 
Private Industry WOFKEIS.........-scececeeesesesesesnsesnsesnenenesenensnnenes ! : ’ 140.8) 141.8 
Workers, by occupational group: ah <p alone : - 
White-collar workers 142.0} 143.4) 144. : H ; f F 
Blue-Collar WOrKErS......:cscccscseeecessersetsersnesenssnenennerassnenee® d fi F 138.8] 139.0} 139.1 140.4] 141.0) 141.6 4 1.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Ada teeta Sash nanan ddspueds as bibaviesondesuphiceigurysereeswe bad say i : H 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 143.0 143.2 4 1.2 
ServiCe-PrOodUCing. .........cscseeesesensrererseesrensnssenensneneeeanscnenees : i \ 139.8) 141.4) 142.7] 143.8) 144.9) 145.7 6 3.0 
Manufacturing... a i ‘ 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4 142.6 142.7 ot 2 4 
Nonmanufacturing........eeeereers ‘ i : 140.2} 141.5] 142.7] 143.9] 145.0] 145.8 6 3.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 


GO0dS-PTOGUCHNG .......::ecccnnsencaresurcistossseaesensussoonsubesesessetosrrecd 
Service-producing. 
Manufacturing. ....ccccrcscsscsscerecceronccsecnonbuscsansossreresceseseceeessas> 
NONMaNUlACtUIiNG. .......00..scsccsrccrscssoseressnssnsnensucnevessesneesearees 


NCHRERT ION Ta, no ccnvcsscesvanseaessasseccscbenqnncass canes usebashanvdinydurcuncepsacsanisues 
Goods-producing... ] 
SOmVIiCE-PrOGUCAG. . .assceicssnnssecsescesiaservecsecssccessecuasenonseseperveny 
PAST WCRI cs sstcncicss cadsetasrsessvdedinassuanssnenvhevesseanresethtandid 
NOnimanutacturing. .....0cascs.cesesssossecssocevscvevsvessnecsessensaccasssuves 


Workers, by region’ 
INTROS Ea sie ceces sn cccnegsanenccusncisncnresstvosenssszonshusdbessoneenvensesten 4 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 


1996 


Dec. 


130.8 
129.8 
131.7 
130.6 
130.4 


130.4 
131.3 
129.9 
132.5 
129.6 


131.1 
129.7 
132.1 
128.9 


130.6 
130.2 


125.4 
123.6 
127.6 
125.2 
125.5 


127.7 
128.0 
127.5 
129.6 
127.0 


127.7 
127.0 
127.7 
126.5 


127.4 
126.5 


Mar. 


131.0 
130.0 
131.9 
130.8 
130.6 


131.8 
132.0 
131.5 
133.1 
131.1 


132.2 
130.8 
133.3 
130.3 


131.7 
131.4 


126.0 
124.1 
128.2 
125.6 
126.1 


129.1 
128.9 
129.1 
130.3 
128.5 


128.8 
128.5 
129.0 
127.7 


128.7 
127.7 


1997 
June | Sept. 
131.8] 133.2 
131.2} 132.3 
132.4) 134.0 
131.7| 133.0 
131.5| 132.9 
132.8] 133.9 
133.2} 134.0 
132.5| 133.7 
134.4) 135.1 
132.2} 133.4 
133.1] 134.0 
131.5| 132.5 
134.7} 136.2 
131.4| 132.5 
132.8} 133.9 
132.4] 133.8 
126.9} 128.3 
125.4| 126.6 
128.8} 130.4 
126.5} 127.8 
127.1] 128.6 
130.3) 131.6 
130.2} 131.2 
130.2] 131.6 
131.7} 132.6 
129.7| 131.1 
129.8] 130.7 
129.4) 130.6 
130.4} 132.2 
128.9) 130.2 
129.9] 131.1 
128.8) 130.4 


Dec. 


133.5 
132.5 
134.5 
133.3 
133.2 


135.3 
134.7 
135.3 
135.9 
134.9 


135.0 
134.6 
136.9 
133.4 


135.1 
135.3 


128.9 
127.1 
131.2 
128.6 
129.1 


133.0 
132.0 
133.2 
133.5 
132.6 


131.6 
133.0 
133.0 
131.2 


132.3 
132.0 


Mar. 


134.0 
132.7 
135.3 
133.6 
133.9 


136.7 
135.9 
136.7 
137.2 
136.3 


136.0 
135.5 
138.3 
135.2 


136.4 
135.9 


129.6 
127.9 
131.8 
129.6 
129.6 


134.5 
133.6 
134.6 
135.1 
134.0 


132.6 
134.0 
134.7 
132.9 


133.8 
132.5 


1998 


June | Sept. 


Percent change 


MROBO BNEBNGD 


5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
7 
6 
S 4 
mf 
7 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in O00'S).........ccccccccccccccceeceececeee 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
ald MUNCH TING: xcx.ccssaeagy-hes.cesseecanses alec g. -<-s 
Average minutes per day 
Paidrestthm@siccsccsssmncs<avvs 
Average minutes per day... 
Paid funeral leave.................6 ee 
Average days per OCCUITENCE...............00eeeeeeeeee 
PENG ALGUNOS sy cclecoxess gietncncn acess coarcereceteeces cavacaa 
Average days per year. ae 
Paid personalileave..ttrc.se.cetccsscncacnceeesacsteotens 
Average dayS per yeal.............cccssesssescesseseeeoee 
Paid vacations............. 
Paid sick leave.... 
Unpaid maternity leave.. ae 
Unpaid paternity leave.................ccsesesrsscceseeeees 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................0066644 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIORE HEAI CONS oar aghoteer sae uracersvecevvveseneeoceespecsan 
Extended care facilities... ies 
PRVSical GNA ns. cctetctactesyconaxccnseanesonsssamue ston te 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

SOHICOVENAGE: «ceniscvsesserssissesscsccasosensovetereves cease 
Average monthly contribution.... 


Family Coverage.......c...ssseseeeeees ; 
Average MONtHly CONTIDUTION...........000ceeeeeeee ee 


Participants in life insurance plans...............0s0e0ed 

Percent of participants with: 

Accidental death and dismemberment 

HAS UN EIC Gegee res cxprine tetasvnctscsdersgnvntastesvsoee ts xtaevess 

Survivor income benefits.............::0:ccseeesseeeneeees 

Retiree protection available.................:csseeeeeeeeed 
Participants in long-term disability 

INS HPANOG IANS <0 cacctcovscenvsapartecssseomnccere=s>cnssceses 
Participants in sickness and accident 

IF SONANGE PIANS: sere enswaccycprassestercarccdnecavaresvacwacasens 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.........| 
Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65..........::cesceseeee 
Early retirement available.............. 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 
Terminal earnings formula..............22+.00++ 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security. 


Participants in defined contribution plans............... 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 


AIPANGEIMENS =y oa cc-cecestecnctvensecesrecraneraarermesesrasesenrou 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans............secsseseeeeseeeeeeeeeeennee 


Reimbursement accounts 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 

a, i. = 

21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 

20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 

20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 

17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 

10 9 9 10 ih 10 8 9 

- 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 

75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 

~ 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 

- - - 88 85 84 80 83 

- - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 

99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 

10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 

20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 

- 3.8 3.6 a7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 

100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 

62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 

- - - - 33 37 37 60 

- - - . 16 18 26 53 

97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 

- - 46 66 76 75 81 86 

58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 

- - 8 18 28 28 30 42 

26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 

- - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 

46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 

- - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 

96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 

69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 

2 - x 10 8 7 6 5 

- 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 

40 43 47 48 42 45 40 44 

54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 

84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 

55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 

98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 

= - 47 35 26 22 7 6 

53 52 54 87 55 64 56 61 

45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 

= - - 60 45 48 48 49 

36 4 44 43 

12 


52 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Item 


Scope of survey (iM O00'S)..........cccceseesseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Number of employees (in 000's): 

With medical Care............c0.ceseeceesereeeees 

With life insurance 


With defined benefit plan 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PE WIN GOB ions isn cncaencsophai as shdennsaatscanmuabye 
Average minutes per day... 
Paid rast WG sciskcrsonnessoncxexcredbioesses 
Average minutes per day............ 
Paid funeral leave.................00 
Average days per occurrence... 
Phd ONG ais oso anscchascesiiinnevenatenncnessexegins 


Average Gays per year’ ..........sccsssessseseseseseseeees 
Paid personal leave 


Average dayS Per Yeal..........cceccesesseceseenessenes 
RCA oe cnsetsesisnarni aes nenatuiccattsabaniitawiee 
NE ios anata Aes cancornenicnennivokanny 


RIPON POLI IE Boca ncusccdouacbnceuslenoucvarssucpxacesnsosepwiss 
Unpaid paternity leave.. ace 
Unpaid family 1OGVE,. ,.-2<00202sisastcbaenesnvacesasccancsien. 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............cccseesseees 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.. fieivanidana 
Extended care facilities... 
Piryolal Gx iddi iakss cscs vcsctasespnesencecassevooonsceeis 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage... 


Participants in life insurance plans.............-.:020++++ 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

insurance... Sed 

Survivor income fe benefits... 
Retiree protection available paceclinascast eases tedsiapes th 

Participants in long-term disability 

Participants in sickness and accident 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans......... 

Percent of participants with: 


Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..... oevsd 
Terminal earnings formula.........:ccccscseeeeerreeees 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 


Participants in ache with tax-deferred ask 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


those reported in 1990 and 1992. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure St in ~ —_— 
Pp P Pp Pp Pp alr Pp Pp Pp Pp 
1996 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb. | Mar.° | Apr.’ | May.” | June®| July? | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct. 
sie sa ee Eh ihe | 
- 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period... | 37 29 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 4 4 1 6 1 5 
In effect during Period... 38 38 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 4 6 4 7 4 vl 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 273 339 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1 162.9 2.5| 144.7 1.4 8.0 
In effect during period (in thousands), 275 351 8.6 11.1 2.2 8.0 10.8 2.1 0 6.1 165.4) 160.1 145.9 42.6 10.6 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)... 4,889 4,497 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 72.7| 1,542.9| 2,007.2} 580.4} 320.4 148.7 
Percent of estimated working time |... () 


‘ Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? Less than 0.005. 
P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
Series 
1997 1998 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

PAD WII scan nnccecencscvirrnssoxcepssinnnsiinasenesdiaisnnesreneianal 160.5 163.0 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAGES........c-ecceeceeseeseeneensneeeeesennennen 157.7 161.1 
ot IP Rent Dc le cpa, Se NO eee EO 157.3 160.7 
Food at TOMO. nsec neetnis 158.1 161.1 
Cereals and bakery products... 177.6 181.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 148.5 147.3 
Dairy and related products" <a a 145.5 150.8 
Fruits and vegetables. .............csesseseeseserseeeees 187.5 198.2 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
nba Alc 2 anak cccmwcnven ment ealenies 133.4 133.0 
Other foods at home. 147.3 150.8 
Guar GN SWRGRB <a sccsse rn ccceeestanaserioeres 147.8 150.2 
Fats and oils....... 141.7 146.9 
CRT WAC Sonora neve caccndiiectnsnannnt nents 161.2 165.5 
Other miscellaneous foods)... - 102.6 
Food away from Nome! .....sssssssessseecessssueeseeeenenes 157.0] 161.1 
Other food away from home .....sssssssssseen - 101.6 
Alcoholic neeey Rae ere 162.8 165.7 
PAO cases bansivesieininon e-venesngncindiiinasaasaasesoane othe 156.8 160.4 
a ae | 176.3 182.1 
Rent of primary residence... 166.7 172.1 
Lodging away from HOME? ....v.vsssswseneseeseeeeesee = 109.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 181.9 187.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance’? ......... = 99.8 
Fuels and utilities 130.8 128.5 
FUG. cncncinnentvaserunes 117.9 113.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels.............cccesseceesesesey 99.8 90.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 125.1 121.2 
Household furnishings and operations.. 125.4 126.6 
DATES rates obese er eatin sceccanieacinirepesoroin 132.9 133.0 
Men's and boys’ apparel..... =e 130.1 131.8 
Women's and girls’ apparel............--ssseserereeses 126.1 126.0 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ .........:.csssessse 129.0] 126.1 
BOON tesa icaccesearovecneeeaenanchernonpnsvnnnnszeren 127.6 128.0 
TV RRRTGEIONEION sss ops esses ccreen seinnsveenspraavssevecsdsecsed 144.3 141.6 
Private transportatiOn...........ceceeecceeeesreeeeeeenenens 141.0 137.9 
New and used motor vehicles”.........:-.eseeee 100.5) 100.1 
PON CIID co rsicnsipsanessisedeciovitiavecnsvsrsminacisaisered 144.3 143.4 
161.1 150.6 
ou 106.2 92.2 
Gasoline (all tyP@S).......cssereseeccnssesesenensseenee 105.8 91.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............0+ 101.9 101.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 162.7 167.1 
Public transportation.........-ccceeeeeeereree 186.7 190.3 
Me@diCal CALC........0ceccceceeeer 234.6 242.1 
Medical Care COMMOGILIES.........ccceeseeseerenenes 215.3 221.8 
MOCICA CALE SOTVICOS .0peesicincsesceescsosssssscscesececae 239.1 246.8 
Professional SOrViCOS.......ccccesecesrersereneeeereresees 215.4 222.2 
Hospital and related SOrviCeS...........-seererenee 278.4 287.5 
99.6 101.1 
99.4 101.1 
98.4 100.3 
97.3 102.1 
238.4 250.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 280.4 294.2 
Corrssritirsiciettboory Sere steiel tbetasaccasvsonovasadsovicl 100.3 98.7 
Information and information processing’®....| 100.4 98.5 
- 100.7 
50.1 39.9 
- 78.2 
224.8 237.7 
243.7 274.8 
Picapasciriadl OAIVEN eins td eeeaiccsisectoitioncnisrividiseovenens 152.7) 156.7 
Personal care products! ......:sssssssssseseseenseseee 144.2 148.3 
Personal care Services’ ......sssssssssssessssssseeseee 162.4] 166.0 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCes............00.+++. 226.1 234.7 
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163.4 
161.4 
161.0 
161.4 


182.7 
148.2 


1998 

161.9] 162.2} 162.5] 162.8] 163.0| 163.2 
159.8} 160.1] 160.2} 160.7} 160.6} 160.9 
159.4 159.7| 159.8] 160.3} 160.1; 160.5 
160.0] 160.2} 160.2] 160.7| 160.5) 160.8 
179.7] 179.6} 180.2} 180.5} 181.6) 181.8 
147.5 147.2 146.3 146.2 146.3) 146.9 
147.7 148.4 148.5 148.1 148.1) 148.2 
193.8] 196.1] 197.5] 203.9] 198.1) 198.2 
134.8] 134.2] 133.9] 132.9] 132.8) 132.3 
149.1] 149.5] 149.6] 149.3] 150.4, 151.1 
149.6} 150.8] 150.1] 149.5} 150.5} 149.9 
141.5] 142.2] 140.7] 141.2] 143.3] 147.6 
164.2| 164.3] 165.0] 164.7] 165.6] 165.9 
100.4 101.5} 101.7] 101.4] 102.5) 102.6 
159.6] 159.9] 160.2] 160.6] 160.7| 161.1 
100.4 100.3] 100.6] 100.6] 101.0} 101.6 
165.0} 165.1] 165.2] 165.2| 165.5) 165.6 
158.8} 159.2} 159.5} 159.7] 160.6 161.2 
180.1] 180.8} 181.0] 181.2} 181.8) 182.6 
169.9} 170.3] 170.7] 171.1] 171.7} 172.2 
109.3] 111.2} 110.2} 108.7} 109.6} 111.7 
185.5| 185.9] 186.4] 186.8] 187.4, 188.0 
100.2} 100.3} 100.4] 99.6; 99.1, 99.3 
127.4] 127.1] 127.0] 127.9] 131.2| 131.3 
112.8} 112.5} 112.3] 113.2] 1168) 1168 

95.2} 94.4] 92.8] 91.8] 895) 878 
119.7| 119.4] 119.4] 120.5] 124.7) 124.9 
126.1] 126.3} 127.0} 126.6) 126.7 127.2 
131.9] 134.9] 135.8] 135.3] 132.5| 129.6 
130.8| 133.6] 133.4] 133.5| 131.0] 129.4 
124.3] 129.9] 130.9] 129.7] 125.8] 120.6 
123.1| 124.4] 1266] 126.9] 124.7 122.0 
126.6] 126.5} 127.9] 128.3] 128.2) 127.0 
142.1] 141.4] 141.5] 142.0] 141.7; 141.8 
138.4| 137.5] 137.7| 138.4] 138.2} 138.0 
100.2} 100.1} 100.1; 99.9] 99.7, 999 
144.4| 144.4] 144.3] 143.3] 142.6) 142.7 
148.4 147.3] 148.2) 150.0) 150.9) 151.3 

94.1} 909] 91.7] 947] 948, 93.7 

93.5, 903| 91.1] 942] 943) 932 
101.4] 101.2} 100.5} 100.6] 101.0) 101.1 
165.5| 165.7| 165.7| 165.9 166.5| 166.8 
191.2] 193.7] 193.4 190.4] 188.2! 192.0 
239.3} 239.8] 240.7] 241.4] 242.0! 242.7 
218.4] 218.5} 220.2] 221.5] 222.1) 222.2 
244.2| 244.8] 245.4| 245.9| 246.5\ 247.4 
219.7] 220.4] 221.1] 221.7| 222.5| 222.8 
285.2| 285.2] 285.6] 285.6] 285.8) 288.2 
100.7} 101.0] 101.1] 101.0} 101.2) 101.1 
101.2| 101.4] 101.4] 101.2) 101.2) 101.1 

99.8] 99.9] 99.9] 100.1] 100.1; 100.0 
100.4] 100.5} 100.7} 100.9} 100.8) 101.0 
246.9| 247.5| 248.8] 248.9] 248.6) 249.0 
289.2] 289.5] 290.0) 290.5] 290.4) 291.1 

99.2} 99.3 99.3] 99.4) 99.4) 99.1 

99.1} 99.3] 99.2] 99.3] 99.3) 99.0 
100.0] 100.4! 100.5} 101.1) 101.4) 101.5 

44.3] 43.4 42.8] 41.5] 40.6] 39.1 

91.3] 88.7} 86.6] 82.7| 80.0) 75.2 
233.1] 232.4] 234.7) 236.7| 236.4; 237.8 
261.2| 254.1] 263.5] 270.0] 266.9| 273.2 
155.0] 155.5] 155.9] 156.6/ 156.8} 157.0 
146.7| 147.3] 147.3] 149.3] 149.2] 149.1 
164.3] 164.7) 165.2} 165.4] 165.3) 166.1 
232.1| 232.8] 233.5} 234.0] 234.7| 235.1 


150.5 
195.9 


132.0 
152.1 
150.2 
149.7 
166.9 
103.5 
161.5 
102.3 
165.7 
161.5 
183.3 
172.8 
112.9 
188.5 

99.2 
130.6 
115.9 

86.7 
124.0 
126.8 
131.6 
130.6 
123.8 
124.4 
127.7 
141.2 
137.4 

99.9 
142.8 
151.1 

91.6 

91.1 
101.2 
167.3 
192.2 
243.5 
223.1 
248.2 
223.3 
289.5 
101.3 
101.2 
100.1 
102.6 
249.1 
295.8 

97.9 

97.7 
100.4 


37.6 


714 
238.0 
273.7 
157.1 
148.5 
166.6 
235.7 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


| Annual average 


Series 199s 1999 
1997 1998 | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Commodity and service group: ae ie 
SOM IMO OS iirepo ce tact cbeeeeenencarestvseencssseetessaranes 141.8 141.9 141.5 141.5 142.0 142.3 141.8 141.6 141.7 141.8 142.6 142.5 142. 142.5 142.2 
Food and beverages a sabes menwecy stan yd abedonaaaatetiannee 157.7 161.1 159.8} 160.1 160.2) 160.7) 160.6} 160.9} 161.4) 161.5} 162.4 162.5} 162.7/ 163.9} 163.8 
Commodities less food and beverages............, 132.2 130.5] 180.5} 130.4) 131.0) 131.3) 180.6) 130.1 130.0} 130.2} 130.8) 130.6} 130.2} 129.9} 129.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages...........4 134.6 132.6] 132.1 132.1 133.0) 134.0) 133.0) 131.8) 131.9] 1382.6] 133.6] 132.9] 132.1 131.8] 131.9 
ACORN ace cus codes Sass poss cnsz danshasealovesastv' 132.9 133.0} 131.9} 134.9} 135.8] 135.3) 132.5} 129.6] 131.6] 133.6] 135.6] 135.0) 130.7] 127.9] 129.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
GRIN OOM er caect AG eat ecqapewscuteesveeaceneraveusener 140.6 137.4, 137.2) 135.6) 136.6) 138.4) 138.2) 138.0] 137.1) 137.1] 137.6) 136.8] 137.8) 138.8] 138.0 
ADUICADI ES isvicasevexcoswacshesksteaeavensees 128.7 127.6 128.2 128.0 128.1 127.6 127.4 127.5 127.2 126.8 126.9 127.4 127.4 127.1 126.4 
Services.......... 179.4 184.2) 182.4) 182.9) 183.2} 183.4) 184.2) 184.9} 185.3) 185.5} 185.5) 185.6] 185.7} 186.3) 186.9 
ACRIGR EL ae ee ee 183.4 189.6} 187.5] 188.1 188.4; 188.6) 189.3) 190.1 190.8; 191.0} 191.5} 191.5} 191.5) 192.3} 193.1 
Transporatation ServiCeS...........:.ccseeeeeeseeeeeeed 185.0 187.9} 187.9} 188.4] 188.3) 187.8} 187.1 187.8} 187.8} 187.3} 188.2] 188.3} 188.4) 188.8] 189.3 
OCS CIVIC RSS eet crce scars cauviese Wo suseaaccestvanemnttcs 209.6 216.9)  214:4)| 215.1) 2915.6) 216.1) 216.6] 216.9) 217.6) 219.0) 219.0) 219.5] 219.5) 2205) 2211 
Special indexes: 
PAW BRGH AS LOSS TOO 5 5h seoxsto ence latent ccnecucnsnceiiscpaneses 161.1 163.4) 162.3) 162.6} 163.0} 163.3} 163.5} 163.6} 163.9) 164.1 164.4} 164.3) 164.2} 164.5) 164.7 
All items less Shelter.............:::cscssssseceseeseeeeeees 155.9 1572) ~156:4) 156:5)' 156.9) © 157.3}, -157°:3) 9 15723) 45734) 157:6\- 187-9), 15749) 15748) TSS SB 
All items less medical care.. 156.3 158.6} 157.5) 157.8) 158.1 158.4) 158.6] 158.7} 159.0} 159.2] 159.5} 159.5) 159.4; 159.8} 160.0 
Commodities less food... J 133.4 192:0]/ ASt9) 19118] 192.4), 9182.7). 1324), A315) 134.4) 184.6) °182:3)) “1S2 ASA Asda) aad 
Nondurables less food...............+ 136.3 134.6} 134.1) 134.1 135.0) 135.9] 134.9] 133.8) 133.9] 134.6) 135.6] 135.0] 134.2) 133.9] 134.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel....... ic 141.8 139.2) 138.9) 137.5) 138.4) 140.1 139.9} 139.7] 138.9) 138.9} 139.5) 138.8) 139.7] 140.7) 140.0 
INSTAR RS oo cteileen sce scetevincinvcuxnesiantose isvaneranesshevee 146.4 146.9 146.1 146.2 146.7 147.5 146.9 146.4 146.8 147.1 148.1 147.8 147.5 147.9 147.9 
Services less rent of shelter? pee Ae oe SHORE Na 188.1 191.8 190.1 190.6 190.8 191.1 192.1 192.6 192.7 193.0 192.6 192.7 192.8 193.3 193.8 
Services less medical care services.. 173.9 178.4 176.6 177.2 177.4 177.6} 178.4 179.0 179.5| 179.6 179.7 179.7| 179.8 180.3 180.9 
PEON OV aw cvsices carscvaasssvcdes destoctecavacantsvassavacatencesed 411.5 102.9} 103.2) 101.6] 101.9] 103.8; 105.7) 105.2) 103.8} 102.7) 101.3] 100.5 98.9 98.1 97.3 
All items leSS N@rgy........-..-.eeseescecesceseseeeeneeeeee 167.1 170.9] 169.6) 170.1 10.4) AO:5|) THiS) AROS W216) SAV221 172.3) Seig2dleedie-ol | Vise 
All items less food and energy....-.....scececeeeee 169.5 173.4) 1724) 172.6) 173.0] 78:1) 173.0} 173:3) 173:8) 174.2) 174.7) 174.8) 174.8] 75:3) 175.7 
Commodities less food and energy..........-.-4 142.3 143.2] 142.7) 143.1 143.8] 143.6] 142.8) 142.4) 142.7] 143.2} 143.8] 143.8) 143.9) 143.7] 143.7 
Energy COMMOGItICS...........ccececseeeeeeseseseee 105.7 92.1 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 90.5 89.6 86.3 85.2 83.9 
Services leSS CNEPGY..........seceeeseseesesesteeeeeees 185.0 190.6] 188.8} 189.4] 189.7] 189.8) 190.3} 190.9] 191.5) 191.8} 192.3] 192.4] 192.5} 193.2} 194.0 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
AUR LOEIS oe parapet eh can Sas oueee cs wcachss cstuyeceacuavawucasicaczed 157.6 159.7) 1585) 158.7} 159.1 159.5] 159.7} 159.8] 160.0} 160.2) 160.6) 160.7) 160.7} 161.0) 161.1 
Food and DeVerages............cscccesesceeectseseseeeseneeseees 157.2 160.4] 159.2} 159.4] 159.5} 159.9] 159.9) 160.2} 160.7) 160.8} 161.6) 161.7} 161.9) 163.1} 163.0 
ISO2E |, sey Be ee ee ee ee 156.8 160.0} 158.8} 159.1 159.1] 159.6] 159.5) 159.8} 160.4) 160.4) 161.3] 161.4) 161.5) 162.8} 162.6 
ISS GeeO a a ee en cr ae Pea 15y 2 160.0) 158.9) 159.2! 159.1) 159.6] 159.4) 159.7] 160.4) 160.2} 161.3] 161.3) 161.3} 163.1) 162.6 
Cereals and bakery products.........--.:ssssese 177.3 180.9] 179.4} 179.3] 179.9] 180.3] 181.4] 181.6} 182.5] 181.8] 181.9] 181.9} 182.0) 184.0) 183.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd €QQS.........-s1--seesseeseee 148.2 147.0| 147.2] 146.9) 146.0) 145.8] 145.9] 146.6] 147.9) 147.1] 147.5} 147.6] 146.9} 146.0) 146.7 
Dairy and related prodhiets seme en teats 145.2 150.4] 147.4) 148.1 148.2} 147.8] 147.7} 147.8] 150.1) 152.6) 154.6] 155.5) 157.4] 161.1) 162.2 
Fruits and vegetables. ...........:ccccscececeesseeneneees 186.6 197.0 192.4] 194.8) 196.3] 202.8] 197.1] 197.3] 194.9) 192.5} 198.4} 197.6] 199.0} 207.3) 199.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 132.3 131.8} 133.6] 133.1] 132.7] 131.6] 131.6] 131.2} 130.7} 130.9] 131.3) 131.4) 130.4] 132.5) 133.4 
Other foods at home..........--0-++ | 146.8 150.2) 148.5} 148.9] 148.9] 148.7) 149.8) 150.5} 151.5) 151.7) 151.9) 152.0} 151.7} 152.4) 152.6 
Sugar and SWeets...........s-sses0 | 147.7 150.1 149.5} 151.0} 150.0} 149.4) 150.5} 149.9] 150.3] 150.6) 150.2) 149.5} 150.0) 151.8) 151.3 
Fats and oils....... 141.4 146.5| 141.4) 141.9} 140.4) 141.1) 143.1 147.3] 149.3) 151.9} 156.1] 154.4) 151.2) 150.1) 150.6 
(O16) =) 01) 01010: eee ee 161.1 165.4] 164.1] 164.3] 165.0] 164.6] 165.5} 165.9] 166.8) 166.3) 165.7) 166.6) 166.7) 167.7} 168.1 
Other miscellaneous f00dS'*.......seese.ee - 402.6} 100.5| 101.8] 101.7) 101.5] 102.5} 102.8] 103.5] 103.7) 103.3} 104.9} 104.9} 104.2) 105.9 
Food away from rs earn immtett: th de ae Mea 157.0 161.1 159.6} 159.9} 160.2} 160.6] 160.8] 161.1} 161.4] 162.0) 162.3) 162.6) 163.0} 163.5] 163.8 
Other food away from ROME ee ee - 101.6} 100.3) 100.3} 100.6] 100.6] 101.0} 101.5) 102.2] 102.8} 102.8} 103.4) 103.4) 103.6) 103.7 
AICONOlIC DEVErAGES.........-sssseeesesereeeeeereceeerereneney 162.1 164.6} 163.9) 164.0] 164.2] 164.1] 164.3] 164.5] 164.6] 165.1} 165.4) 165.7) 166.2) 166.5) 167.6 
HOUSING ..2.---sc20--esnenesnsessseesecscnecerncesegoerasssassscnveesoend 153.4 156.7| 155.1] 155.5} 155.8] 156.1) 157.0) 157.6} 157.7} 157.8] 157.6} 157.7) 157.8) 158.1 158.4 
IS Hies Rey aaaacetceece vac nace cooakezoteasscvtncvedsasasuan-ocvarsiress 171.2 176.6) 174.6] 175.2) 175.5] 175.7| 176.4] 177.0] 177.6] 177.9] 178.4) 178.6} 178.8) 179.3} 179.9 
Rent of primary reSid@nce.........-..-eseseseeesseseees 166.3 171.7| 169.6} 170.0] 170.3} 170.8} 171.3) 171.8] 172.4 173.0} 173.5) 174.1) 174.6] 174.9) 175.3 
Lodaing away from homes eee mieaaee = 109.0/ 108.6] 110.8} 110.3) 108.6) 110.0} 111.9] 112.8} 109.8) 109.7} 106.6) 104.0) 107.1| 110.3 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 165.8 Ah 169.1 169.5 169.9 170.2 170.8 ahalee 171.8 172.4 172.9 173.4 Woot, 173.9 as 
' i is - 100.0} 100.2} 100.5} 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.4) 100.0} 100.3) 100.3} 100.1 100.4 
aera mswranee "| sgg5| 128.4} 127.1] 126.9) 1269} 127.9] 131.3] 131.5] 130.6] 130.0] 126.9) 126.4] 126.4) 126.0/ 125.8 
Bi NG ance ese atch avs asentetaeer sp aaereeel 117.3 113.3] 112.2} 114.9} 111.8} 112.9] 116.5] 116.6] 115.6) 114.9) 111.6] 110.9) 110.9) 110.4 110.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 99.6 90.3 95.1 94.5 93.1 92.0 90.0 88.2 87.0 86.2 86.9 87.4 86.6 87.1 86.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity..........:s.-.-ssseee 124.6 420.8] 119.2] 118.9] 1189] 120.2} 124.5] 124.6) 123.6) 122.9) 119.1} 118.3) 118.4 RT IPATA lalate) 
Household furnishings and operations........... 123.9 425.0| 124.7/ 125.0] 125.6] 125.2) 125.2} 125.6) 125.2} 124.9) 124.9) 124.8 124.8} 125.0) 124.8 
APPAFel .........ecescesseessesneenereesnesnesssre coseneenecerenneeses | 132.1 131.6 130.4 133.0] 134.0] 133.7} 131.0} 128.2) 129.9) 132.0) 134.3} 134.0 129.8) 127.1 128.5 
Men's and boys! apparel...........+.--:+++ 129.9 131.4] 130.1] 132.8} 132.9] 133.1) 130.7) 129.1 129.9} 130.7} 134.1] 134.0) 130.2) 128.1) 129.9 
Women's and girls' apparel..........+.+.++- 124.9 123.9| 122.3] 127.3] 128.3] 127.4] 123.4) 118.6] 121.3) 125.5) 126.9 ae ae ie ce 
' ' i 130.1 426.7; 123.1| 124.5} 126.9] 127.4] 125.4] 122.7) 125.0) 125.8) 131.0) 132. 130. , 127. 
es watt 128.5 428.7| 127.4| 127.1] 128.4] 129.0) 128.8} 127.4) 128.4) 129.3} 130.9 130.9] 128.2) 126.1 125.4 
TransportatiOn........-.--seee 143.6 440.5} 140.9] 140.1] 140.3] 141.1] 140.9] 140.8] 140.2) 139.6) 140.4 140.6} 139.6} 139.1 138.3 
Private transportation...........-.-. 138.4| 137.4] 137.7) 138.6 | 138.5| 138.2} 137.6) 1 6 a ee ese ee ee 
icles* 400.2! 100.0! 100.1) 100.1; 100.0) 100.2) 100.2) 100.1 K A : : y 
a a nen aaa . 145.5] 145.6] 145.5 144.5} 143.8] 143.9] 144.0) 143.4) 143.6) 144.7 145.3) 145.5) 145.0 
Used cars and trucks! ..ssssssssssssssesseeesnnnsnne 151.3] 152.3} 152.7| 152.4] 153.2] 154.2] 155.2] 154.3) 151.8 149.6| 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


DACRE ABN. « conpocssicpnsnnenrcactiiesssereneboonsnnnasccsitineb alk 
Gasoline (all tyPeS)..........:-c-sscsereseeenenssesenenees 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 
Public tramsportatiOn.........c.cccesseseeeecesenereeeeeneens 
Medical care............ 
Medical care Commodilies. 
Medical Care SEPVICES........0c00ssereerseeseeneeenenee 
Professional S@FVICES...........sesceseseesereessereenens 
Hospital and related SErviCes..........-...-sccsese0e4 


ee Ss yay eT meee Oey ane, | a 
Video and audio’? 
Education and communication® <oemttniteadieiil 
Tee re ee ee ee ee 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 
Communication’? ......ccscusescssssssssconvesssessssessssses 
Information and information processing’ * 


Telephone services’ eS eel, 
Information and information processing 


other than teleohone services ..........-.- 
Personal computers and peripheral 


equipment’ - 


Personal care products’. 

Personal care services’ 4 

Miscellaneous personal services...........-.-----+ 
Commodity and service group: 


Commodities less food and beverages... a 
Nondurables less food and beverages........... 
TT Ee ae eee en SO 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel.. wichita 


Special indexes: 
PAM Meme OR IOOG yc csssonecioseorssciccresscnsessapiss bes 
All items less shelter........... 
All items less medical care..... 
Commodities less food.... 


Services less rent of Shelter’. ......-.:ssseeveeesseeene 
Services less medical care services.. 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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_| may | June | duty | aus. | sept.| oct. | Nov.| Des. | Jen. 


106.2 
105.8 
101.0 
163.7 
184.2 
234.0 
212.6 
238.8 
216.7 
274.7 


$1.1 


92.2 

91.7 
100.5 
168.2 
187.1 
241.4 
218.6 
246.6 
223.7 
283.6 
100.9 
101.1 
100.4 
102.1 
253.1 
288.5 

99.1 

99.0 
100.7 


41.2 


77.9 
236.1 
2748 
156.8 
149.3 
166.3 
234.0 


141.8 
160.4 
130.6 
132.1 
131.6 


137.0 
127.3 
181.0 
170.1 
185.4 
213.7 


159.5 
155.0 
155.8 
132.0 
134.1 
138.7 
146.5 
170.7 
175.4 
102.1 
167.6 
169.6 
142.7 

92.3 
187.7 


94.1 

93.6 
100.9 
166.5 
187.9 
238.7 
215.4 
244.0 
221.0 
281.4 
100.7 
101.2 

99.8 
100.4 
249.4 
283.5 

99.3 

99.3 
100.0 


45.8 


91.1 
230.6 
261.1 
155.0 
147.6 
164.5 
231.1 


141.3 
159.2 
130.5 
131.5 
130.4 


136.7 
127.7 
179.1 
168.1 
185.3 
211.2 


158.4 
164.1 
154.8 
131.8 
133.5 
138.3 
145.6 
169.2 
173.6 
102.4 
166.3 
168.2 
142.1 

94.3 
185.8 


Mar. 
91.0 
90.5 

100.7 
166.7 
190.2 
239.1 
215.5 
244.5 
221.8 


281.4 
101.0 
101.4 
100.0 
100.5 
250.0 
283.9 


100.4 


Apr. 


44.1 


86.0 
232.3 
263.6 
155.9 
148.4 
165.5 
232.5 


141.6 
159.5 
130.9 
132.3 
134.0 


136.0 
127.6 
179.9 
169.0 
185.7 
212.4 


159.0 
154.6 
155.3 
132.2 
134.2 
137.8 
146.2 
169.8 
174.4 
101.1 
167.1 
169.1 
143.1 

92.1 
186.7 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


95.0 

94.5 

99.9 
167.0 
187.4 
240.6 
218.3 
245.6 
223.2 
281.7 
100.9 
101.1 
100.3 
100.9 
251.3 
284.9 

99.7 

99.7 
101.2 


42.6 


81.9 
234.8 
270.1 
156.7 
150.5 
165.7 
233.0 


142.1 
159.9 
131.4 
133.6 
133.7 


138.2 
127.3 
180.3 
169.2 
185.4 
213.0 


159.4 
155.1 
155.7 
132.7 
135.5 
139.7 
147.1 
170.2 
174.7 
103.2 
167.3 
169.3 
143.1 

95.0 
186.9 


95.0 

94.5 
100.3 
167.6 
185.5 
241.4 
218.9 
246.4 
224.1 
282.0 
101.0 
101.1 
100.3 
100.9 
250.9 
284.7 

99.8 

99.8 
101.4 


41.8 


79.5 
234.0 
266.8 
156.8 
150.3 
165.6 
233.6 


141.7 
159.9 
130.7 
132.5 
131.0 


137.8 
127.2 
181.1 
169.8 
184.9 
213.4 


159.6 
155.1 
155.9 
132.1 
134.4 
139.4 
146.5 
171.2 
175.5 
105.0 
167.2 
169.2 
142.3 

94.8 
187.3 


— Data not available. 


93.9 
93.4 


89.7 


Note: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


100.5 
171.8 
189.1 
246.9 
223.2 
252.3 
228.3 
292.4 
101.3 
101.4 
101.2 
105.5 
263.9 
297.8 

97.7 

97.4 
100.5 


34.4 


59.3 
258.3 
348.9 
159.6 
150.8 
169.6 
240.8 


142.2 
163.0 
129.9 
131.8 
128.5 


138.2 
126.1 
183.5 
173.2 
186.8 
217.7 


160.6 
155.8 
187.1 
131.3 
134.0 
140.0 
1477 
172.3 
177.8 

96.1 
170.0 
171.9 
143.7 

83.8 
190.9 


i 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers if Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1998 1999 1998 1999 
ule’ Jan. | Feb. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
RUBS MCV VOLO Geena aiese-tyec sore cacvseeeactaas) aovacsyetteceonte M 161.6) 161.9} 164.0} 164.0] 163.9] 164.3] 164.5] 158.4 158.5| 160.6 160.7| 1607 161.0} 161.1 


Region and area size” 
RSCOEI AS UILIN EAT Pecos ansekaresaeeac cobs vedo ea gas csoeds 


Size A—More than 1,500,000 


Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° 
Midwest urban* 


168.8) 169.1) 171.3) 171.2) 171.2} 171.4) 171.6] 165.7] 165.9] 168.1] 168.2] 168.2} 168.4] 168.3 
169.5) 170.1} 172.3} 172.2) 172.2} 172.5} 172.4] 165.4] 165.8] 168.1] 168.2] 168.2} 168.5] 168.1 
101.6} 101.4) 102.6} 102.6] 102.5) 102.6} 103.0} 101.3) 101.1] 102.2] 102.2] 102.3] 102.4] 102.6 
157.6} 158.0} 160.1} 160.1] 159.8] 160.4| 160.5} 153.9] 154.2} 156.2] 156.2] 156.0] 156.6] 156.5 
158.5} 158.9} 161.4) 161.3) 161.0] 161.6] 161.8] 153.9] 154.2] 156.7] 156.7) 156.5} 157.1] 157.2 
101.2] 101.6) 102.4} 102.4) 102.3} 102.6] 102.6] 101.1] 101.4] 102.1] 102.1] 102.0] 102.3} 102.2 
152.9) 152.7) 154.3} 154.7) 155.0) 155.5} 155.6] 150.9} 150.8] 152.4] 152.9] 153.3] 153.6] 153.4 
157.81 157-9] 158.0 
156.6) 156.7) 159.0] 158.6] 158.3] 158.9] 158.9] 154.4] 154.3] 156.6] 156.2] 156.0) 156.4] 156.4 
101.5) 101.6] 102.8} 102.8) 102.8) 102.9} 103.0} 101.2} 101.1} 102.4] 102.4] 102.5] 102.5] 102.6 
157.5] 157.9} 159.8} 160.0] 160.4} 160.8} 160.9] 157.6} 158.0} 160.4] 160.6] 160.8] 161.1] 161.0 
163.0) 163.2} 165.5} 165.8) 165.8] 166.4] 166.9} 159.4) 159.4] 161.5] 161.8] 161.8] 162.4] 162.7 
163.3) 163.6} 166.3} 166.5) 166.5) 167.3} 167.8} 158.0] 158.0] 160.5} 160.7] 160.8] 161.6] 161.9 
102.3} 102.3) 103.0} 103.5} 103.4) 103.6] 103.8] 102.2] 102.2} 102.8] 103.3) 103.3] 103.4] 103.6 


Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...........ssssesssessseseesseesseens 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) 
SS OUR IMU MOC ewes aca titel aanstebiasteen ceramic ecssialceeeitn ce! 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............0....... 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................ 
PIS CORA TAER ae aati ca ee sioc snes beni oe aa noticasnaev veces woven. e-Givelavert 
Size A—More than 1,500,000........0c.c.ccceecesceeeseseeeseeseeees 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° 
Size classes: 


eh Sees Sa pea So eS Ss Sey Sn 
an 
a 
aa 
2) 
= 
a 
N 
foe) 
= 
a 
ed 
or) 
oi 
a 
a 
fe) 
= 
a 
© 
fo) 
4 
a 
Dad 
© 
a 
@ 
9S 
°o 
= 
a 
a 
fe) 
a 
a 
a 
oa 
= 
a 
Bae 
@ 
oa 
a 
= 
ay 


146.0) 146.4) 148.5) 148.5] 148.4) 148.9] 149.0] 144.6] 144.8] 147.0] 147.0] 146.9] 147.4] 147.4 


102.5} 102.6} 102.6 
157.7) 157.8) 159.7) 159.9) 160.2} 160.6) 160.7} 156.7) 156.8) 158.9} 159.1] 159.2] 159.6] 159.4 
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Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI..............0cccccceeeeeeeees M 162.8) 163.1) 165.7) 165.4} 165.1) 166.1} 166.4} 157.3) 157.4] 160.0} 159.9] 159.6] 160.5] 160.6 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.................5 M 161.0) 161.1) 163.2) 163.4) 163.5} 164.2) 164.6) 155.1] 155.0) 156.8} 157.0) 157.2} 157.8) 158.1 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. M 172.1) 172.7] 174.8) 174.7) 174.7} 175.0] 175.1) 167.7} 168.2] 170.5} 170.5] 170.5} 170.8) 170.6 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT.................45 1 171.2 - -| 172.1 -| 17441 -| 169.3 - -| 171.5 -| 172.2 - 
IOVOIANG AKIO, OH cserteiraecsecusscucacteetvesedscnedaaveteacctend 1 158.2 - -| 161.5 -| 160.6 -| 150.0 - -| 152.8 =| 152.7 = 
MPaM aida UUM ONIN. WNcce, cer ree Ney sieedestiyscceksascbensescccsaseese 1 152.1 - -| 154.5 -| 155.0 -| 162.2 - -| 153.8 -| 154.6 = 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV......sssessseesssessseee i 101.0 = -| 102.9 -| 102.8 -| 100.8 - -| 102.2 -| 102.7 - 
ESTE GOA Se Sah Ae eee ae Cane er ae 2 -| 159.5] 162.0 -| 161.6 -| 161.9 -| 156.6] 159.2 -| 158.8 -| 159.1 
Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml........0.-:-sssecsssessssseccesecvesened 2 -| 158.5] 161.0 -| 161.2 -| 161.2 -| 152.9} 155.7 -| 155.9 -| 155.8 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX............ccecceeseeeecee ences 2 -| 146.1] 148.5 -| 146.1 -| 146.6 -| 144.7) 146.9 -| 144.8 -| 145.0 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL...............ccccceeeeceeeeeeeeeees sea 2 -| 160.2) 161.1 -| 161.1 -| 161.4 -| 157.3} 158.6 -| 158.7 -| 158.8 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD... 2 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA...........:0seceeeneeeee 4 2 

Seattle-—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............scccceeessesneeeeeeees 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
M—Every month. Fig 
14—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. — Data not available. 

? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 

3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. NOTE: Local area CPI! indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 


index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


§ In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 
Series 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 


All items: 


POICOnt CHANG C icecrcreiivngsersagescmedeenenndnnitacendegeanved 
Food and beverages: 


POICONE CHENGG:, .c.csistosnsesernevincetssxeendlassvanantuss lites 
Housing: 


Percent CHANGER. -<c. canvases stcsncgus vat vendcolvesrvactves 
Apparel: 


PONTE CRIN ss aca aranasccdorscaarinautas sw enepiaenenesdeaven 
Transportation: 


Percent Change.............ssee 
Medical care: 


POICONE CHANGEK...ccsccssotenaccrssesseonies 
Other goods and services: 


PITRE CIRO tac enteactaceesiesntennseaeh sine se 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 


All items: 


POICATE BRIO ao sectarcctrortcoenintes exenncssiecexcer ssa 
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130.7 
5.4 


132.1 
5.8 


128.5 
4.5 


124.1 
4.6 


120.5 
5.6 


162.8 
9.0 


159.0 
Taf 


129.0 
5.2 


136.2 
4.2 


136.8 
3.6 


133.6 
4.0 


128.7 
3.7 


123.8 
2.7 


177.0 
8.7 


171.6 
7.9 


134.3 
41 


140.3 
3.0 


138.7 
1.4 


137.5 
2.9 


131.9 
2.5 


126.5 
2.2 


190.1 
7.4 


183.3 
6.8 


138.2 
2.9 


144.5 
3.0 


141.6 
2.1 


141.2 
2.7 


133.7 
1.4 


130.4 
3.1 


201.4 
5.9 


192.9 
5.2 


142.1 
2.8 


148.2 
2.6 


144.9 
2.3 


144.8 
2.5 


152.4 
2.8 


148.9 
2.8 


148.5 
2.6 


132.0 
-1.0 


139.1 
3.6 


220.5 
45 


206.9 
4.2 


149.8 


156.9 
3.0 


153.7 
3.2 


152.8 
2.9 


131.7 
0.2 


143.0 
2.8 


228.2 
3.5 


215.4 
41 


154.1 
2.9 


160.5 
2.3 


157.7 
2.6 


156.8 
2.6 


132.9 
9 


144.3 
0.9 


234.6 
28 


224.8 
4.4 


157.6 
2.3 


1998 


159.7 
1.3 


———<— 


31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
eee 
Annual average 
Greanieg 92 | 1998 1999 
1997 | 1998? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Finished QOOdS.............s:ccccccssseesecessseeed 131.8 130.6 | 130.2} 130.1] 130.4) 130.6} 130.7} 131.0] 130.7] 130.6] 131.4] 1308] 131.0] 131.5] 130.9 


Finished consumer QOod6.............0-20:++-++4 130.2 128.9 128.2 128.1 128.5 128.9} 129.1 129.4 | 129.2 129.1 129.8 | 129.0] 129.3 130.0 | 129.2 
Finished consumer foods............:..:.0++++4 134.5 134.3 133.6 133.4 133.8 133.6 133.8 134.7 135.2 135.4 135:5 134.7 134.3 135.6 133.9 
Finshed consumer goods 

OXCIDGING TOOTS Ses -cassescsaseecerstesecestorescavd 128.2 1264) 125.61)" 125.6) 126038 126.7 |" 127-0") 127101) 126:4| 126.35) 1274 126.3, 126.95 W275i) 127.0 
Nondurable goods less food... He 124.3 (22:2) t20:85)) 120:9))), 1216) 12285) 123.4) 128:3)|) 122575) 12218) 12215) Toran ota |= doen) qank7 


Durable Qoods............::esee SS Si tcl 132.8 | 133.4] 133.2) 133.0] 132.3) 131.8] 132.0] 131.5] 131.0] 134.4] 134.2] 133.8] 133.4| 133.4 
Capital equipment...........eceeseecseeeseeeeees 138.2 137-5) 187-95) 138729)" ASA?) 37:3) ea87.25, AS71\| 136:8)| 136.7) 188:0 | 1384) AS7Si le 1SZ%e7al|. 13789 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............:0055 125.6 123.05 123.8) |" 123:3) |" 123:3.) 123-5.) 123:5)5)) 128.5 i); 123:2°| 122.9) 122:3)) 127.8)" 1214) (2i-25) 120:5 
Materials and components 
TOK ITANUF ACLU ca on: ccnecctcces sanescacnsrsasespon 128.3 126.1) d2v-3)\) 127.0)) 126.9.) 126.8) 126.3) 126:0) 126:0)|) 125:5)) 125:0))" 124.7) 124.3)" 124.25) 123:6 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 123.2 A2S MATCH tO 2dr I 123.70) 1238.05) 1229) 12a6y” 1261)" 128.4)" 125.20" 1239) 124 eat ee-4. 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 129.6 126:9))| 129:1 128.6 | 128.2) 127.9] 127.4] 126.9] 126.3] 125.0) 1244) 124.1 123.7 | 123.5) 122.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 132.8 128.0 | 130.3} 129.8) 130.0) 129.2] 128.1 127.8) 127.85) I27.2)) 126.9) 125.3)" AZ 24d 123.6 
Components for manufacturing...........+++-4 126.4 125.9)" 126:05|) 126:001 126.0) 126.0.) 1260.) 126:8)) 125:85) 125:8.) 125:8.) 125.7 4) 125:8h) 2S.7aleed2on 


Materials and components 


for construction 146.5 146.8 | 146.4] 146.7 | 147.0) 1469] 1467] 147.2} 147.4) 147.3 | 146.7] 1466) 1466] 146.8) 147.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants ! 89.3 81.1 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.7 83.1 83.2 82.2 82.3 80.8 78.9 76.0 76.9 75.4 
COREA OMS cecccsassaucatzecrzasscdiuctsnassacespsaanarteves 136.0 140.9) 141.91) 144.6) 141.0: |)" 141.7 | 141-4 |) 141.3 | 140.7, | 140:6") 1395) “1139.6 138.8)" 138:7/|" "137.8 
STIS rece cea mopn co aks oxic ascavaguphassvogesivacth? 135.9 134.8 | 135.3 | 165.5) 135.1 134.8) 134.7 | 136.1 134.7 | 134.3). 134.4 1342 | 134.3) 134.2") 133.9 


Crude materials for further 


PIOCCSSING) oc cosccccusesenroscerscvarscenarsessessis 1944.41 96.7 | 100.1 99.4} 100.3} 100.5 97.6 98.1 94.3 92.1 94.0 92.9 88.8 90.9 87.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 112.2 103.8} 105.1 106.3 | 105.8}; 106.2] 106.2} 103.7} 103.3} 101.3} 103.7} 102.4 97.2| 101.6 98.8 
Crude nonfood materials... 106.4 88.3 93.0 91.0 92.9 92.9 88.2 90.6 84.7 82.5 83.9 83.0 79.8 80.3 77.3 


Special groupings: 


Finished goods, excluding foods............... 130.9 129.5| 129.0} 129.0] 129.2] 129.6] 129.7} 129.7] 129.2] 129.1 130.1 129:6'| 129:9 | 130.2 | 129.9 
Finished energy QOOds.............:scseeeeesee| 83.4 75.1 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 Wine 76.9 75.4 75.4 74.6 72.9 70.5 (Nh 70.6 
Finished goods less Energy...........+:-:+e+0+ 140.2 1414 140.3 | 140.7] 140.9} 140.7 140.6] 141.0} 141.1 141.0} 142.2) 141.9] 142.8] 143.1 142.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 141.0 142.4] 141.2] 141.8] 142.0] 141.9] 142.0] 1425] 142.7] 142.7] 143.8] 143.4] 1448] 145.3] 144.6 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.4 143.7| 142.8] 1435] 143.5] 143.4] 1438.3] 143.4] 143.3] 143.1 144.7 | 144.7] 146.0] 146.0] 146.0 
Finished consumer goods less food 

EUG OMG OY Peace -carceswrceaees cae cas seveasacnseosteaaeane 145.1 147.7 | 146.0} 147.1 147.3 | 147.3 | 147.2| 147.4] 147.5| 147.4] 149.1 149:0:) 159-54) 154-63) 15:5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

ANG OMEN) oe stseccs-etaastspsoscoscvnes-ssceemascepens 153.4 159.0| 155.3) 157.5] 1582] 1588] 159.0] 159.2} 159.8] 160.0} 1603] 160.2} 165.2| 165.7) 165.5 

Intermediate materials less foods 

ANG FOCUS Saacarcsleteccscsnccerescessunckeot-esteatbecncs 125.7 123.5 | 124.1 {23:7 || 129:8 | 1239 | 124101) 123.9) 128.611) 123.4) 122-75 12229) 124-0 2.5) 121.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds 5 125.4 116.1 118.5] 1169] 115.6] 116.3) 115.6) 116.4] 116.5] 115.2) 114.6) 1152) 1142) 1149] 112.7 
Intermediate energy goods...... : 89.0 80.8 81.4 79.4 79.9 81.5 82.8 82.9 81.9 82.0 80.5 78.7 75.7 76.8 15a 
Intermediate goods less energy.........-.-.---/ 133-7 132.4 | 133.2) 133.1 133.0] 132.9] 132.5] 132.5] 182.4] 132.0] 131.5) 181.4) 131.2] 131.0] 130.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 

Felnvo hel 01S) (0 | uae peeeare Creer eee emcee er ec 134.2 133.5 | 134.2) 134.1 134.1 133.9 | 133.6] 133.6) 133.4] 133.1 132.7 | 132.4] 132.3} 132.1 131.9 


87.3 68.4 717 69.6 Hew 72.7 66.9 70.9 64.5 62.2 65.6 65.4 62.0 62.4 57.8 
123.5 113.5] 1168] 117.2] 1164] 116.6] 1164) 113.9) 112.5) 110.6) 111.1 109.3} 105.0} 108.3} 106.8 
142.1 


Crude energy materials 
Crude materials less energy. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy... 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


a 


— | Total mining iIndustries............cccreeseserenreeeees | 86.1 70.7 73.6 72.2 74.1 74.2 69.6 72.3 67.7 65.7 67.9 
10 DACRE TTA cscs cccaccadssteccasnec sceccesenrennliaes 85.8 73.5 74.2 74.6 76.6 75.5 73.9 74.7 71.6 72.4 71.0 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).........ccccccccessereseeeees 92.2 89.2 90.2 89.7 90.7 90.2 90.2 89.9 87.6 87.3 88.8 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 87.5 68.3 72.0 70.2 72.3 72.6 66.6 70.1 64.6 61.8 64.6 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

Minerals, Except [UCIS............ceceeeeeeeeeeesens 128.8 132.2] 131.0] 131.4] 132.2] 132.2| 1325] 1326) 132.8] 1329] 132.9 

— | Total manufacturing industrieS............000004 127.5 126.1} 126.1] 125.9] 126.2] 126.4] 1262| 1262, 126.0} 125.9| 126.4 
20 Food and kindred products... «sia 127.9 126.3 126.0 125.5 125.5 125.9 126.4 126.6 127.4 127.1 126.6 
21 Tobacco manufactures...... w| 210.8 243.0 | 223.7 | 223.7] 231.0| 237.7| 237.9] 2379, 2464] 247.0| 247.7 
22 Textile Mill PrODUCtS.........ccccceeeetseeeseeeeeereenes 118.8 118.7 119.3 119.2 119.1 119.1 119.0 118.7 118.7 118.3 117.8 
23 Apparel and other finished products ; 

made from fabrics and similar materials...... 123.4 124.8| 1243] 1245] 124.7| 1249] 1249] 1249! 1249] 125.1 125.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

GXCEIN TT sc easccactcrsstesp>>y si cnanszaneswessin 158.9 157.0] 158.2) 158.2] 158.5] 157.4] 155.6] 157.0 1582] 157.3} 155.3 
25 Furniture and fixtures..... Rn 138.2 139.6} 139.3] 139.4] 139.4] 139.7| 1396] 139.6) 139.7] 139.7] 140.1 
26 Paper and allied products............ceseseseseseeee 133.5 136.4} 137.8] 137.5] 137.0} 137.0| 136.7] 136.7) 1363] 1355] 134.6 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries...... 169.1 173.9 173.0 173.1 174.0| 173.9 173.6 | 173.7 173.7 174.3 174.9 
28 Chemicals and allied products..............ceee 147.1 148.7 147.1 149.2 149.8 149.7 149.5 149.5 149.1 148.5 148.3 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 85.6 66.2 70.1 65.6 67.9 70.2 68.0 67.0 63.6 64.2 65.5 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.8 122.1| 122.6) 122.5} 122.5) 122.3] 122.1} 1219] 1219] 1219] 121.6 
31 Leather and leather products... 137.1 137.1] 137.4] 137.4] 1387.1] 137.2] 1372] 137.3} 137.1} 1372] 137.1 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products..... 127.4 129.3 | 127.8} 127.9] 128.7] 129.0} 129.4} 1299 130.1} 1302) 130.4 
33 Primary metal industries...............ccccseceeeeees 124.7 120.9} 123.0] 122.7] 122.6] 122.1 | 121.6} 120.9, 120.6] 120.1] 119.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation equipMent.............ssecceeeeee 127.6 128.7 | 128.4] 128.5] 128.6] 1288] 128.9] 1288)! 1288] 1289] 128.7 

Machinery, except electriCal............seseeeneeed 118.5 117.7 | 118.0] 117.9] 117.8] 117.7] 117.7| 117.7| 117.5] 117.6] 117.4 


35 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 


111.6 110.4] 110.6} 110.7] 110.5] 110.4] 110.4} 110.4! 110.3} 1102) 110.0 
37 134.1 133.6} 134.0] 133.9] 133.8} 133.0] 132.5] 132.7| 1322] 131.8] 135.4 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS..............2+eeeee- 125.6 126.0} 125.9] 126.1] 1263] 1262] 1262] 1258 +> 125.9] 125.9] 125.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Industries (12/85 = 100)........ccccsssseseseeeseeeene 129.0 129.7 | 129.6} 129.7] 129.6} 129.7] 129.6} 129.7' 1298] 1299)| 1298 
Service industries: 
42 | Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 108.9 111.6} 110.6} 110.7}. 110.9} 111.3] 111.5] 111.9) 112.1] 112.4] 112.6 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).... 132.3 132.3 | 132.3} 132.3] 1382.3} 1382.3] 182.3] 1823) 1323] 192.3] 132.3 
44| Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... hs 104.2 105.5} 102.7] 102.3] 102.2] 105.3] 106.1] 107.9' 1081] 1089/ 108.4 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)...........0000 125.3 124.6} 123.7] 123.7] 1243] 124.3] 1242] 1242) 1243] 1252] 125.4 K 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 98.8 99.2 99.3 99. 99. 99.3 99. 99.2 99. 99.2 99. > 
7 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Perr eee eee reer tree 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


oie Industry 1998 1999 
ev. | Feb Mar. | A M 
r pr. ay | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


Oo" And Nive animals: s:0.c2.scs csxeeccosesossesnccbatvtverssects 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3 90.9 92.3 89.6 86.7 87.7 89.1 89.5 90.3 89.1 
01 Meat and meat preparations...... .| 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 89.9 90.2 93.4 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 73.4 78.2 78.9 79.3 77.8 


05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 98.4} 101.6] 102.2 99.2 99.4 99.3 99.7 | 103.2 98.0 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............000 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 79.9 77.9 Th 75.7 76.3 75.6 75.0 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw a 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 83.5 80.9 80.1 85.7 82.7 81.4 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits...............escceseseseeeeeeseeeee 113.1 108.4} 105.4] 106.7] 102.6] 106.6 95.3 91.8 87.9 93.3 95.6 91.4 84.9 
24 CORK SERNA WOO, See cee Meweeoncs acct bracacerserak sh kee aiese ee 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.4 82.2 82.5 81.5 81.4 81.3 81.5 
25 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 64.0 64.5 64.5 62.7 59.1 57.6 VArf 59.7 61.5 
26 78.0 77.9 76.0 77.4 79.3 78.5 76.9 76.3 73.7 71.4 70.6 70.4 70.8 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.............e:s:sss00se000- 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 95.1 95.1 95.1 93.4 93.5 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap.............ceceeeseeeeeeeees 81.4 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7 67.5 67.8 67.9 67.7 68.7 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes ‘ 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials.. 


108.5) 106.2} 104.8} 104.7} 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.4 94.5 94.5 93.6 93.2 93.1 
101.0} 101.0] 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.5 99.2 
114.3] 1105] 108.7} 108.7 | 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 93.8 93.9 92.2 91.4 91.4 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS...............0.. 101.3) 100.8} 101.4} 106.6} 107.9} 104.4] 103.4] 102.7] 102.8] 102.9 99.7 98.0 90.3 
5} Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......cssseeeenseee 94.5 93.6 93.5 93.1|° 92.6 92.2 92.1 91.8 91.2 91.2 91.0 90.6 90.5 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............2::000 101.6} 102.3] 101.6} 101.6} 101.6} 101.6} 101.6} 101.6} 101.0} 101.0) 100.8] 100.1 100.1 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.......1. 102.0] 101.5 101.2.) 101.4 | 101.4] 101.4: jin 101.4] ~102:7°) “902'8'), “107.7 1101.6") ~~ 101.5") ~— 101.6 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)...........seceeeeees 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 85.9 85.9 85.6 84.6 84.4 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)..........:.:000 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 97.3 97.1 95.9 95.4 95.9 95.4 
59| Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. ......cccceceeeese| 101.8) 100.5} 101.8} 100.4} 100.6} 100.4} 100.4} 100.0} 100.5] 101.1 101.2} 100.4} 100.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.7 96.7 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......cceccseeeeeseeceecsseeeeseeeteeed 101.8} 102.1 101.9} 101.6] 101.9] 102.2} 102.7] 102.4] 104.3) 106.1) 106.0} 106.5] 107.7 

64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG | PADS OED so .c-cacmesensceescxecessnccass<rurencdvessswsczcaned 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.8 82.7 82.2 81.3 81.3 81.9 81.3 80.3 80.8 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
68 Nonferrous metals..........:ccsceceeeees 


107.3} 107.0} 107.0] 106.9] 106.7) 1066) 106.8) 106.8) 107.1} 107.2} 107.3} 106.9] 106.9 
91.3 91.2 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.5 85.7 85.4 83.9 84.6 85.4 


7| Machinery and transport equipmMent.............ccseesereeerens 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.2 98.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment...............-.| 106.7 106.8 107.0 107.0 107.1 106.8 106.8 107.0} 107.0 108.0 108.5 109.2 109.3 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries.............. 105.1 105.0} 104.8] 105.1 105.2." 105.3.) 105.3 | 105.5.) 105.5 || 1056) #052 9105.45) 105.4 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ARICOETUACH INNS POAT ES vase cass So cans ence) sans coves cos sievevcssacecaesoncese) 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.................+++ 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment...................+ 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.................::ccse0- 
78 FROGCUVOMICIOS ieiaretvassnaconrtscactasescowcsberedtceswcese-ncenerasvoseesees 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. ...............seeesecceneeeeeeeeeey 


105.6] 105.8} 105.9) 106.2} 106.1 106.3} 1065} 106.4] 106.7] 106.5} 106.5} 107.0) 107.4 
80.5 79.8 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.8 74.5 74.5 74.4 74.3 74.3 


98.3 98.6 98.3 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 97-5 97.5 97.6 97.5 
93.6 93.1 92.7 92.6 92.1 91.3 91.1 91.2 91.2 90.8 90.7 89.9 90.0 
102.2) 102.2) 102.1} 102.1 102.3 


103.9 | 104.0 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SiTc 
Indust 
0| Food and live animalis................. “ voosereivereks 97.5 97.9 99.4 97.5 98.0 97.4 | 93.9 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ...........c.ccccceecseeseeeseeeeeeeneee 101.3 101.2 101.7 101.3 98.3 97.7; 97.8 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other } 
AHCI VOFUNEOS arson sci can pede tes socpntvoctcecaanidsavd 106.4 107.1 107.4 107.2 109.4} 106.1 103.9 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.......... } 93.8 95.7] 100.8 99.0} 103.5} 111.7 98.1 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
a ee eC I E- Re E eR 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 73.6, 79.4 
1} Beverages and tobacco..............c.cesccsessscsonssccseesoneveed 109.5} 109.2) 109.2 109.3} 109.6] 109.8, 109.7 
11 er LL ema nee ee Re. RCO Ree Serpe 105.9} 105.8} 105.8) 105.9] 1063] 1065! 106.3 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............seeseees 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.7 87.3 | 85.7 
23 Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).......... 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 54.9; 53.8 
a | SE IN I a ceterctalsirettnessnt i oscacnspsiastascoszeasssness we} 110.0] 110.6} 110.1 106.6 | 101.2} 105.5! 106.6 
25| Pulp and waste paper.. 64.5 64.2 63.7 62.9 66.1 64.6 62.5 
28| Metalliferous ores and Metal SCPAP..........ccsseeeeenereeed 100.0} 100.4} 100.7) 100.8 98.6 96.0) 94.2 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, .€.S. 0.0.0... 158.2 110.0} 102.0} 116.0] 113.1 113.4! 100.9 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 87.2 80.3 80.5 80.9 77.6 74.3} 73.4 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 83.7 76.1 76.5 76.9 73.4 69.5 69.3 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured...............cccccseesseereeneeeed 117.3 114.7 113.1 114.3 111.9 112.6 | 106.8 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....cs:0ssssseneesseees 93.9 93.5 93.0 93.6 93.6 92.9} 92.1 
52} Inorganic chemicals............+.-+++- 94.2 94.8 95.5 97.2 97.8 96.1) 94.6 
53| Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.8 94.9 94.6 94.8 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............. ant) 98:8 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 95.0 94.9 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations....... 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 
57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............:.scssese0 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 91.2 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. td 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.1 77.1 75.5 
59} Chemical materials and products, 0.€.S. .........:.scsseeee 101.4} 101.7] 101.3) 101.8] 101.4] 100.4 | 100.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.0 93.2 93.1 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .....sssscsssssesssseeunnsseeeseneee 95.2} 947] 947| 947] 95.0} 947] 942 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
UREN NINE see dacs ses ceeg Foto ono = dy CUS eto ven rans te 87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.4, 86.9 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.7} 100.6} 100.8) 100.7) 1006] 100.2, 100.4 
68} Nonferrous metals..............0+c000 £. 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0) 87.9 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.0.8. ........cccccscccseseeesesesesesesees 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipMeNt.............seeesserereee 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.4 91.2 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.............. 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3) 97.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
UNE STCT NAD I csscvame no Parepennnvomnedanivsevannneninae 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.5 


Computer equipment and office machines..............00++ 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 1 


Naw 
an 


90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.9 89.0 
85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.5 83.8 83.8 
101.3] 101.5] 101.5} 101.2] 101.1] 101.0} 100.8 


101.1} 100.7] 100.6} 100.6} 100.7] 1008; 100.9 


8 Rar 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BS RES a ee 92.1 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.0 90.9 90.6 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Category 1998 1999 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May [June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb 
ln 

ALL COMMODITIES. ..............cesssssscsserssssssssscassessneesee 97.2 96.9 96.5 96.6 96.1 95.8 95.3 94.8 94.7 94.9 94.8 94.8 94.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............cssseseereeees 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1 88.6 90.6 91.2 91.4 89.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... is 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.8 90.5 87.6 88.0 90.3 91.0 91.1 88.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 83.8 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.5 97.0 94.9 96.1 95.8 94.9 95.9 98.2 
Industrial supplies and materials..............cceeeeeeeee 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0 87.4 87.4 87.1 86.9 86.8 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 87.6 86.0 84.6 82.9 82.7 82.5 81.7 
Fuels: and IUDACANIS.<ssscssrossscssnscerssseessoreeecreess| 106.1) |) -103.3°|/ 4022 | 102.2) 100.8 95.7 94.0 92.9 94.2 93.9 92.8 92.7 92.4 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................. 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.7 86.8 86.1 86.2 86.0 85.7 85.7 
Selected building materials 88.5 88.0 87.5 86.6 86.0 86.2 87.0 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.5 86.7 87.1 
CAD IEE QOOOS s. x sxaeuts ances ee aatan ens senchusinene tines te cacy 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.2 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.0 97.1 97.2 97.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 101.1 101.3 | 100.8} 100.8} 100.5}; 100.5] 100.2} 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.4 99.0 99:1 
Nonelectrical machinery 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.5 94.1 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.7 93.7 93.8 93.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............++, 102.2} 102.2; 102.3) 102.3} 102.3} 102.4] 102.4] 102.4) 102.8} 102.9] 102.8} 102.9] 103.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............0+ 1025} 1025 |. 102:2 | 10233} 101.9} 1019.) 101.9) 102:0') 1021 102.1 101.9] 101.8) 101.9 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........0+ w{ 102.2] 102.3] 102.1] 102.2] 102.0} 102.0] 101.8] 102.0] 102.2) 102.2} 101.8} 101.9] 102.1 
Durables, manufactured...........cccceseeeeecseeeseerse? 101.6] 101.3] 101.1] 101.3] 100.7] 100.5] 100.9} 100.9] 100.9] 100.8} 100.7) 100.6} 100.5 
Agricultural COMMOGItiIeS..............eseesereeeeeeeeeereees 94.2 93.7 92.2 93.1 93.1 93.4 89.6 87.0 87.1 88.6 89.2 89.2 87.1 
Nonagricultural commodities 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.4 96.0 95.9 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 95.4 95.5 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1998 
Category 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
a a a) rr a ee, | in alm, ha T 
ALL, COMMODITIES inti cnescitsteraiccearetcetbecatatteanes| | Ett 93.6 93.3 93.2 92.6 91.8 91.4 91.6 
Foods, feeds, and bDeverages...........ssssscesssseeeeeees 96.7 96.6 97.4 96.4 97.1 96.3 94.0 95.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 93.6 93.4 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 91.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... | 104.7 104.9 105.5 105.8 108.3 105.9 104.9 104.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............ccc.ceceeee 92.2 89.9 89.7 89.9 88.2 86.4 85.8 86.8 
Puvels eric TUDES 6 ox. ce eoiesescc steer cddtoassctanvacdes 87.9 81.0 81.2 81.7 78.5 76.1 74.2 78.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products 84.5 76.9 77.2 77.6 74.2 70.2 69.8 74.3 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.........c.cccesscseseeseeseenees 81.3 81.6 81.4 80.9 81.7 81.2 80.2 80.0 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials............ccssccccceseeeseceeseees 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8 88.8 88.5 
Selected building materials............c.ccceceseseseseeeees 104.7 | 104.6} 1043] 102.5 99.7} 102.8|} 104.2} 104.4 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.| 93.8 94.0 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.1 88.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 92.6 92.3 91.6 91.3 91.5 90.2 89.7 88.9 
CAPR QOCUR 5. caa cu bsesn Seaatccsnesanveeienccdguescszies 87.4 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0 84.9 84.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... 95.8 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 92.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery......cccccccecceeeneeeese| 84,7 84.2 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0 81.9 81.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 101.3 101.4] 101.3 101.1 101.0 100.9 100.7 100.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 99.2 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1 97.9 97.8 
Nondurables, manufactured.............ccccccccsseeeseseeene 101.0} 100.9} 100.7} 100.7} 100.9) 100.8) 100.8| 100.8 
Durables, manufactured...........2......ssesssssnesesssseee 96.6 96.3 95.9 95.8 95.3 95.1 94.9 94.7 


Nonmanufactured consumer gOods...........ccseeceee 105.8 98.1 97.5 99.3 98.7 98.7 97.1 97.6 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).............ccceseseseseseseers 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)...............ceseeeeeeeees 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers).................c0ceeeeees F i : i 103.1 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... en 101.1 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)..........--ese000+ceseeesesesesees 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
IV | I Hil IV ! Ml Ml IV | ii} Ml IV 
at | Se ee ee ae 
Business 
Output per hour of alll PerSOMS..........ceseeseeseeeseeeeeeeeeeneed 101.8 | 103.0] 103.8] 103.8] 104.2) 1044] 104.8} 105.8) 106.0} 107.1 107.1 107.8} 109.1 
OMPONSAUON POT HOUTA ccccohebcnderesecdsentrdenecsendoniess 108-2); 10819.) W104} 411A | 14253.) 11324 113:91 4145.0) 1165.) 147:9)) 119.4 120.2] 121.4 
Real compensation per hour.. «4 98.6 98.5 98.9 99.3 O9i2 99.5 99.8) 100.3} 101.1 102.1 102.7 | 103.2} 103.7 
Unit labor costs 4 106.2) 105.7 | 106:3 | 10733 | 107-8) 1085) 1087] 108.8) 109.9] 110:2| 141.2) 1145.0 414.3 
Unit nonlabor payments. . wed 109.6 111.9 112.1 111.5 111.8 112.4 113.2 113.8 112.4 112.2 110.5 110.4 110.9 
HBHG IMCS CEHStOf sess ...ncs.00s0-s tas -sacensetessnawenexsnent | 107.4) 107.9] 1084] 1088; 109.2] 1099} 110.3] 1106] 110.8} 110.9] 111.0] 111.1 1aa2 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........csessescsseeseseeseeeseserees 102.0} 103.1 103.8} 103.8} 104.0} 104.1 104.5} 105.4] 105.6} 106.6) 106.6} 107.3] 108.5 
Compensation per HOUT. .c.sssvovecevesnvocsosscsacuvsessesees 108.0} 108.7} 110.1 W110) 19929) 112:9) 113:6) 114.6) 116.0] 11754) 1985.) 199.745 120:7 
Real compensation per NOul.......c.....scccsecsescnseeeeeneed 98.4 98.3 98.7 99.0 98.9 99.2 99.5 99.9 100.7 101.6 | 102.1 102.7 103.2 
Unit labor costs 105.4} 106.0) 107.0} 107.5} 108.5} 108.7) 1088} 109.8) 110.1 111.1 Aidt 3) ead dhe: 
Unit nonlabor payMents:....2...c.ssse-.0<ese ssayesesstcenssossts AAG 4d23 | AS | ANG | 1422) 1239) ANG} 114.6) 113.3) 193.2). 100.6. a2 0 
IMDNCH DUCE GONtONs : .. <cscuerees--sscepsthscoene sasemecacy 107.4} 107.9 108.2 108.6 109.2 110.0] 110.4) 110.8) 111.1 A112 1 ATS) VANS ela S 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees........-..cceeseeseeseeseesseees 106.1 106.4} 107.3} 108.0 108.6 108.9 109.6 | 111.1 111.8) 112.1 112.9] 114.1 - 
Compensation) per NOU vis.<.ccacncsavercvarecvessnavesasesases 107.7} 109.0} 110.1 TIO) AB AI2S yy 141S64) 16:0) -116:O” 4117.3) PSS = 
Real compensation per hour.. 97.4 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.2 98.5 99.0 99.8} 100.4} 101.1 101.7 - 
HIRCSTERIN RATING OS CS Gains sitter sks Saxes ssiareacersseevplaao' slave deve dona saa ses 100.6 | 100.7} 100.8} 100.9} 101.2) 101.2} 100.7} 101.3} 101.4} 101.7) 101.6 - 

RERAELHERI ON COG ES fea (ies sorhsvectavecinendsscennsvcdussinaasisesonervaanil 1021) 1047 101.9) 02H 102.6} 102.6] 102.3) 103.3} 103.5] 103.9] 103.8 - 

Unit nonlabor costs 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 95.2 - 
Unit profits... 153.7 | 154.1 155.3 | 155.4) 156.6] 157.3] 161.7] 155.7] 153.5] 150.4] 151.8 - 
Unit nonlabor payments... 4113,9 |} 113.5 |) 113.5" 1435 |) 413.7 | 143.8.) 474-55]. 112.3.)- 179-5) 130.7.) 110.9 = 
HAICIE TICE CON AOls cays cs<cascnnonsncneie ce <Bigarcnscsas onahes | 104.9] 105.4] 105.5} 105.7} 105.8] 106.2| 106.3) 106.3} 106.3] 106.2) 106.1 106.1 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........-seseeseseeseseeseseeneneeees 110:8'|- 1199) 113.21 114.7) 115.5.) 116.77) 118.9 120.7} 121.9] 122.4] 123.6] 125.0] 126.6 
Compensation per hour........... 109-2 1 11039) 119-24) 11S |) 118s 114.2} 115.7] 118.0) 119.2} 1199] 120.9; 121.8 
Real compensation per hour. 100.9} 102.4] 103.2) 103.3} 103.7] 104.1 
Unit labor costs 


— Data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related.measures, selected years 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 


[1992 = 100) 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersOMs...............ccccssssseeeseneens 50.8 
Output per unit of capital services 117.3 
Multifactor productivity..........cccccceeeees 70.7 
Inputs: 
LSI WIM cari cn <ccjnsnivnnscocasuhcecdsnedinceccedquueedeeleens dcckusbsoveee 60.6 
Ceip ital SGRMORG oo cancesn-onvnccieaeutucceqvertines <4 6» 200 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 48.0 
Capital per hour of all PersOMs........cccccseeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 43.3 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns...............ccseceeeeeeeeeees 54.3 
Output per unit of capital services... -| 126.1 
Multifactor PYOGUCIVEY i. decccscserencincdcedsih scénscuensesens 74.9 
Inputs: 
[sabitir WW tppansacancnata acetone eek detec ccecersninccne | 56.4 
CORTE SOIVICOS .5 «0 da cos vacdp ckin ach <uxaserscicubsa dese ses anusess 26.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input 45.0 
Capital per hour of all persOMs.............cccssceeeeeeeeeenes 43.0 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.................ccceeeeeeeeeeed 42.1 
Output per unit of capital services... 4 425.6 
Multifactor productivity................. 1 72.9 
Ee MEO 38.7 
Inputs: 
PIQUED OF AN OTS UNG S laser ct cncsehdarirnevesedivivios 92.0 
CAIRN RCO a oases tac dou ae oh SoG b wnsi gs crtsy » ox Gaiecles 30.9 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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70.1 
117.1 
86.5 
51.6 


68.3 
44.1 
59.7 
59.9 


72.2 
124.1 
89.4 
$1.8 


66.6 
41.8 
58.0 
58.2 


54.5 
116.3 
84.2 
56.8 


104.2 
48.8 


83.8 
107.3 
95.3 
72.6 


80.5 
67.7 
76.2 
78.1 


85.6 
111.4 
97.6 
73.1 


79.3 
65.6 
74.9 
76.8 


70.4 
101.5 
87.3 
75.7 


107.5 
74.6 


95.5 
103.8 
100.0 

97.8 


99.6 
94.2 
97.8 
92.0 


95.9 
104.6 
100.5 

98.1 


99.5 
93.9 
97.7 
91.7 


90.7 
103.5 
100.4 

97.1 


107.1 
93.8 


96.7 
98.6 
98.1 
96.9 


99.0 
98.3 
98.7 
98.1 


96.9 
98.8 
98.4 
97.0 


98.8 
98.2 
98.6 
98.1 


95.1 
97.3 
98.6 
95.5 


100.4 
98.2 


i, eee eee 


41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1 990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Business ee 
Output per hour of all persons 51.4 70.6 84.2 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.7} 101.0} 103.7 105.2 107.8 
Compensation per hour........... 13.7 23.6 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5|. 104.4} 106.8) 110.7} 114.7] 119.7 
Real compensation per houl....:......csssscsssrsterseereees 64.7 85.4 92.8 99.1 97.2 97.4 98.0 99.5 98.8 98.4 99.0} 100.3) 103.0 
UnitilabOn.Costss...cctestahestenrmseesenettarscsaasd) 26:0 33.5 64.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3} 102.4) 103.7} 105.8] 106.8} 109.0) 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 24.6 30.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7} 106.8) 108.8} 111.8) 112.9] 111.0 
Hmplicit price deflatonirecs<snac.. axeusveiiawes sdacueenaweneeansaey 25.8 32.4 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5} 104.8) 106.9} 108.6) 110.4] 111.0 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSOMS........ccscsseeeeeeeeseeeseteesenee 54.8 Tes, 86.0 95.3 95.8 96.3 97.0} 100.1 100.6} 101.2) 103.7} 104.9) 107.3 
Compensation per WOU: ..icc.sssssssccsetesevanestcaseensecsoes 14.3 23.8 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7 95.1 102.2) 104.2} 106.7) 110.4) 114.3) 119.1 
Real compensation per NOur...........sccceeseeseeeeeneeeenes 67.8 86.1 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9} 102.5 
Unit labor costs 26.1 32.8 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2} 103.6) 105.4) 106.5} 108.9} 111.0 
Unit nonlabor payment............scsssecceeeseesceeeneeeeenenes 24.0 30.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8) 103.1 107.3) 109.9) 112.1 113.6) 112.0 
MMADNICH DriCe GONAOl ieces.cavs cas seresderss-cencceraciesest<snces 25.3 31.9 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5} 104.9) 107.0} 108.5 110.6 111.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOVeEeS.........seseseeseserseeeeseeee 54.5 69.1 80.4 96.9 95.5 96.1 97.6} 101.1 103.5} 104.7} 107.6) 110.3 = 
Compensation per NOuticstscetes ves secnauvcens-cacecccncesses 15.6 25.4 56.7 84.9 87.1 91.5 95.7 102.0 104.1 106.2} 109.5) 113.3 - 
Real compensation per hour. 73.9 91.7 96.5 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.0 = 
Total unit COSTS... 27.8 36.1 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3] 100.5} 100.3} 100.8} 100.7) 101.1 - 

Unit labor costs... 28.6 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6} 101.4) 101.7] 102.7 - 

NUNME ROMAD OL. COSIS scecesnccatsentuaccenvecuiavnnasusucedsssunsaneshuss 25.3 34.3 69.2 89.7 96.3 9971 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 - 
RETEST EWN R ES sete acoder as ar acetic SARs KaSian en oscaasaananieceys 47.7 42.0 64.4] 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9] 113.3) 134.5] 143.6) 154.6] 157.8 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. a Sho 36.4 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5} 103.2 109.4) 111.4) 113.6) 113.6 - 
Implicit price. deflatonererve:s..ccectuscasus.trcnuvece.cssedewsnc 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8) 101.7} 103.4; 104.7} 105.6] 106.3 = 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........:ccecceeeceeeeeeseeeeseceeees 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3; 109.4) 113.8) 119.4) 124.4 
Compensation per NOUr............:0eeceeeeereeneseeees 14.9 23.8 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8} 102.9} 105.8} 108.3) 110.7} 115.3 120.4 
Real compensation per hour 70.7 86.2 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9} 100.1 99.7 99.0; 100.8} 103.7 
Unit labor Costs.........ccseeee «4 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0 95.8 97.9] 100.7} 100.7} 100.5 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
Unit nonlabor pay Ments ie... ccecescorcncctccsecseveascrsvseveees 26.7 29.3 19.7 90.3 95.1 99.4 98.8} 101.0} 102.8} 106.9) 109.5 a = 
Implicit price GEflatOrnavercscyeesrsustssceceteocssensaecuverneny 30.1 34.9 79.5 91.4 95.3 98.8 99.5} 100.9} 101.9} 103.9) 104.7 - = 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry Sic 
Copper 0666 sii i. <5. igecob ces conte vs amet b0s 102 
Gold and silver ores 104 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...................++ 122 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... Susi 131 
Crushed and broken stone............ aise 142 
DGGE ROGUE sisi. ces cas no venxouunass asiensnanarerasnax 201 
DANY DIOOUGIS <.. sass cons7 seep mesaoetrinas senna 202 
Preserved fruits and vegetables iene 203 
rein FN ROGUICUR acc acsccdenecensssavansvonsncosssaness4 204 
BRNAIY DIOQUCTS «551s <niactcnvaensutsuancansusdencgastenunnh 205 
Sugar and confectionery products.. 206 
PRIS CNG COB caine cds cen cecutetneee pst nae ‘ 207 
8 2. ee RE are eC REO Ey ; 208 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 
GUAT OU 5. ccscocseatastadgpeatadenCarclptercershivdises 211 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtON................00eeeseee 221 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade ered 222 
Narrow fabric mills.............cccesceeeeeee ead 224 
Winbttinicy (Gs. oacccccteossees cepted te cnsnaspenet iaivep nese 225 
Textile finishing, except WOOI............ceseeeeeeseeeeee 226 
CONTIGS ONG SUGS ws vcore snc sienazqnodsearecansns sevesesy 227 
Yam and thread mills.......... 228 
Miscellaneous textile goods 229 
Men's and boys' suits and Coats................0csss008 231 
Men's and boys' furnishingS..............cescserseeeeeees 232 
Women's and misses’ outerweal..............000ce00e 233 
Women's and children's undergarments... 234 
PRRTS, COO: BN TUNNIOEY 5s sans codexcnessceaveursansssepsc4 235 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............ 239 
SEIN areca Secercec pamiaerc on tabaci apm anatemasuahiicassaeh> 241 
Sawmills and planing mills sii 242 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members......... 243 
NI TNS sono 50505. c0atagsonaannsiacessexen'sccaneie 244 
Wood buildings and mobile homes................+.++ 245 
Miscellaneous wood products.........-......sseeeeereee 249 
Household furniture............... ae 251 
Office furniture...........ccccccceesseeeee See 252 
Public building and related furniture... wae 253 
PATIOS BING PKU OG a5 csc ccesarsasacecndenrensnannsaua 254 
259 
261 
262 
263 
265 
267 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
Industrial inorganic ChemMicals...........:ss0csesereeeees 281 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............:ce0000 282 
WONG re peer cortiea seevasacwenes isadeveediva 283 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. . 284 
Paints and allied products............ . 285 
Industrial organic chemicals... 286 
Agricultural chemicals............... 287 
Miscellaneous chemical products. 289 
Petroleum refining.........ccccceeeeeenere 291 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials 295 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products........ 299 
MOOG ON WANOL TD OG 550s casecendssvaeserisanvderateceren’ 301 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing......... 305 
Fabricated rubber products, 9.€.C.......ccssseceereee 306 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c 308 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 
on (RS 
106.6} 102.7; 100.5] 115.2) 118.1 
113.3 122.3 127.4 141.6 159.8 
117.3} 118.7] 122.4) 133.0} 141.2 
98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9 
98.7; 102.2 99.8] 105.0} 103.6 
99.3 97.1 99.7; 104.6] 104.3 
107.8] 107.3] 108.4) 111.5) 109.7 
97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.6) 106.8 
107.6} 105.3} 104.9) 107.7} 109.1 
96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 
101.5} 102.8) 101.3 99.1 103.9 
116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 
112.7} 117.7] 120.5} 127.6} 127.0 
99.3 99.3} 101.6} 101.6} 105.3 
109.0} 113.2} 107.6) 111.6) 106.5 
99.8} 103.1) 111.2} 1103) 117.8 
106.3) 111.3) 116.2} 126.2) 131.7 
92.7 96.5 99.6) 112.9) 111.4 
108.0} 107.5} 114.1 119.5} 128.1 
88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 
97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 
104.2 110.2 111.4 119.6 126.6 
109.1} 109.2} 104.6) 106.5} 110.4 
97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 
100.1} 102.1) 108.4) 109.1) 108.4 
96.8} 104.1] 104.3) 109.4) 121.8 
94.6} 102.1 113.6 117.4 124.5 
96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 
88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 
95.7 99.9; 100.7] 107.5} 108.5 
89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 
99.6 99.8] 102.6} 108.1} 101.9 
97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 
108.8; 111.2} 113.1] 109.4) 100.1 
98.8; 103.1) 103.0] 103.1) 103.8 
102.4) 107.7} 110.5} 114.2) 115.3 
102.0} 104.5 107.1 110.5 110.6 
97.5 95.0 94.1] 102.5} 103.2 
113.7} 119.8} 120.2) 140.6} 161.0 
92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7) 107.4 
101.9} 103.5} 102.1 99.5} 103.6 
107.4) 116.7) 128.3} 137.3) 122.5 
103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4 
101.9 100.6 101.4 104.4 108.4 
101.5) 101.3} 103.4; 105.2} 107.9 
101.6} 101.4) 105.4) 105.5) 108.0 
95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 
98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 
94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7} 103.5 
89.0 92.2 95.9) 105.8} 104.5 
101.1} 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9 
89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 
109.1} 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 
94.2 99.4 96.1; 103.6 98.7 
94.3 99.3} 100.6) 112.0) 115.3 
104.2} 106.7} 109.6} 109.6; 105.4 
99.7} 100.9} 100.0} 107.5} 111.9 
102.9} 103.9} 104.7 99.6} 100.0 
100.7} 103.8) 105.3) 104.4] 108.7 
103.3} 106.3) 104.3) 102.9} 108.8 
110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2 
104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9) 104.3 
95.2 97.3 96.1) 101.8} 107.1 
109.6} 109.2) 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 
95.3 98.0 94.1; 100.4) 108.0 
101.9 94.8 90.6] 101.5) 104.2 
103.8} 103.0} 102.4] 107.8) 116.5 
96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 
106.5} 109.2] 110.1) 115.3) 123.2 
101.7] 105.6} 108.1} 114.1] 116.4 


1994 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


{1987 = 100] 
Industry SI sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

Footwear, except rubbel...............sccssereeresesceeen, 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4; 104.2} 105.2 113.0 117.1 125.8 
PAO Ce wees eatin case coeinsete eas ascazen 316 93.7} 104.8} 106.2} 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 
Handbags and personal leather goods....... 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7) 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
Clalighasstratwemarasactt ee tassccrsteartecrss 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 927 977 976 99.6 104.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown 322 100.6} 100.2 104.8) 102.3 108.9} 108.7 112.9 115.7) 121.9 
Products of purchased glass...........cccccccseseeeeseed 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7 101.5}; 106.2 105.9 106.1 124.5 
Cement, hydraulic........ 324 103.2) 110.2) 112.4) 108.3] 115.1 119.9} 125.6) 124.3) 127.9 
Structural clay products 325 98.8 103.1 109.6} 109.8) 111.5 105.8 143:0) — 971°6) 911195 
Pottery and related products..............ssccecesseseees 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 327 100.8} 102.4) 102.3 101.2) 102.5} 104.6] 101.5 104.5) 107.5 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8] 111.3 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6) 108.0) 109.6} 107.8} 117.1 133.5} 142.4) 142.7) 153.6 
lron and steel foundries............ 332 104.0 105.4) 106.1 104.5} 107.2) 112.1 143:0) AZT ee itS.7. 
Primary nonferrous metals........ 333 107.8; 106.1 102.3} 110.9} 102.0} 108.0) 105.4) 111.1) 111.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing...........cccceseeeeeenes 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2| 101.1 99.1 103.9 
Nonferrous foundries (castingS)............:.00cceeseees 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 339 106.6} 105.0} 113.7} 109.1 114.5] 111.3) 134.5] 152.2) 149.6 
Metal cans and shipping containers..... 341 106.5) 108.5) 117.6) 122.9} 127.8] 132.3] 140.9] 144.2] 155.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware........ aioe 342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3} 117.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric...............61 343 103.7} 101.5} 102.6) 102.0 98.4; 102.0} 109.1 109.2] 118.6 
Fabricated structural metal products.................44 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0 103.9} 104.8 107.7} 105.8} 106.7 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc............6..000 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9] 102.3) 104.4) 107.2} 109.7] 110.4 
Metal forgings and stampingS............scsesceesseeees 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9] 103.7) 108.7} 108.5) 109.3) 113.7 
Metal services, N.@.C..........-..06 ae 347 108.3 102.4 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 PHOT 127.5 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C.........0sccseeerenees 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3} 100.9) 101.8; 103.0}; 106.4] 108.6 
Engines.and tutbiness. ....csuteashesssnckhekastecsseurarpad 351 106.8} 110.7} 106.5} 105.8) 103.3} 109.2} 122.3) 122.7] 136.9 
Farm and garden machinery........... 352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9) 113.9) 118.6} 125.0 134.7) 136.6 
Construction and related machinery.... es 353 106.5} 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2) 117.7} 122.1 123.8 
Metalworking MaChiNEery.............cceccceeeeeeeeeeneees 354 101.0} 103.5 101.1 96.4) 1043] 107.4] 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 
Special industry MAChinery............sececcecneseeeveeed 355 104.6] 108.3) 107.5) 108.3] 106.0) 113.6) 121.2) “82.3) 134.7 
General industrial Machinery..............cc00eeeeneerees 356 106.0 101.6] 101.5 101.6} 101.6) 104.8 106.7; 109.0} 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery.............000004 358 102.1 106.0 103.6} 100.7) 104.9 108.6) 110.7) 112.7] 114.4 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c........... = 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 116.9) 118.4) 127.3} 138.8) 142.1 
Electric distribution equipMent.............ccseceeeeeeee 361 105.4} 105.0} 106.3} 106.5] 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0} 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus..............sc0seeeeeeees 362 104.5] 107.3} 107.5} 106.8) 116.8) 132.5} 134.5] 150.4) 154.1 
Household appliances...............:.0020 363 103.0} 104.7} 105.8} 106.5) 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 126.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.. “3 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5; 105.7; 107.8) 113.4) 113.7] 117.4 
Communications EquipMent..........csccceseeeesseesene| 366 110.4) 107.0 120.9 123.8; 145.4) 149.0 164.8] 169.6) 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies..... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2) 110.5} 114.1) 123.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............cceeeeneeeeed 371 103.2 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2} 105.3 107.1 104.1 104.1 
PANECFENANG DAIS ce, <cwave eect cetarccs catceenchonecscexsnnes 372 100.5 98.2 98.8} 108.1 IZ 5 ASH 109.5} 107.8} 112.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing...............+++ 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3} 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 97.9} 100.5 
Railroad equipment..............:.+.008 ae 374 113.5] 135.3} 141.1 146.9] 147.9} 151.0} 152.5) 150.0} 146.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..........:cssceeeeeeees 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9} 125.1 120.3} 123.3 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts... 376 104.8] 110.5] 115.7) 109.8} 109.3} 120.9] 117.5) 118.7} 127.3 
Search and navigation equipment....... re 381 NOSE 105.8) 112-7) 118:9) 1224 129.1 132.1 149.5} 141.8 
Measuring and controlling devices................0606+ 382 103.1; 101.3) 106.1 112.9] 119.9] 124.0} 133.8) 146.4) 150.4 
Medical instruments and supplies..................006 384 104.4) 107.2) 116.3) 118.4} 123.3] 126.9) 126.1) 130.9} 140.4 
Ophthalmic: QOOdS i cccee ssanenw<0sssecanenwaseeavereneas 385 112.6)9 123.3) 8421-2) 12531 144.5} 157.8) 160.6) 167.2} 188.9 
Photographic equipment & supplies...............00 386 105.6} 113.0 107.8} 110.2 116.4) 126.9 132.7 129.5} 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 103.2 
Musical instruments. ..........--ss0eeeeerse 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and sporting goods.................:66 394 104.8] 106.0} 108.1 109.7; 104.9) 114.2} 109.7} 113.6) 120.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... 395 108.6] 113.3) 118.7) 117.3) 111.7) 112.0) 130.2) 135.4) 144.4 
Costume jewelry and notions............. 396 102.0 93.8] 105.3) 106.7} 110.8} 115.8] 129.0) 143.7) 142.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures.. sll 399 104.5} 102.8] 107.9} 109.9] 109.6] 107.8) 106.2} 108.2} 113.5 
WISApOStAllSEIVICC Mive--saeeecesttereenessoesteeteameores 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7} 104.5] 107.1 106.6} 106.5} 104.7 
Aintrans portation: cicia..dercoscetsnenseverebensedeavoeese 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7} 108.6] 111.0 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS............:eseeeeeeeeeeeeees 481 106.2} 111.6] 113.3] 119.8] 127.7) 135.5) 142.2) 148.1 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9} 106.1 108.3) 106.7) 110.1 109.6} 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV services.. 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
Electric utilities.....0....008+-esassses0es 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7] 110.1 113.4] 115.2) 120.6] 126.8} 135.0} 146.2 
GAS UNNHS erence sstctawccnnerdesnareesswavssee=s sessinn 492,3 (pt.) 105.5) 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3} 107.0} 102.2} 107.5} 114.6 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6] 101.3} 105.4} 109.1 115.4] 113.4) 115.7 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper StoreS..............--2+44 523 101.7} 106.0 99.4} 106.5} 108.4} 116.7) 115.0) 120.1 
Hardware StOLeS............sssecsscnsseeseeennseesenenenes 525 102.5] 107.2) 106.6) 114.3) 111.0) 119.2 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 88.5} 100.4 104.9) 118.5 
Department Stores............:::csesessceeeesseeesenenees 531 98.2} 100.9 

Variety StOreS.........cccseseeeeeeessnnnnnenceseceeseeseeenes 533 154.2) 167.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry 


Miscellaneous general merchandise stores......... 
GIGCOLY SUONOS 260A ccvcccncmetenananaxavuhivansereieveniaree 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets...............0ess0008 | 
Retail bakeries 
New and used Car dealers............csccceesseeeeneeeens 


Auto and home supply Stores.............ssssseeeeseeees 
Gasoline service Stations...........ccccscsesseseeeneeeees 
Men's and boys' wear stores... 
Women's clothing stores............sccscccsssssesserers 
Family Clothing Stores .ivs sos sasssssoupencucvahsonvessaovesd 


SHO SHIR cs scecns mains vi Tocnmettonet cca santero 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores....... 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..............06 
Household appliance stores.............ccecseeeeeeesnee 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores..... 


Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............ 
Photographic studios, portrait.............ccccssssseeees 
Beauty shops in 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


NOTE: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 


sic 


539 
541 
542 
546 
551 


553 
554 
561 
562 
565 


566 
569 


1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 1995 | 1996 
100.8) 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 163.2 
98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 89.1 
99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 86.5 
89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 77.4 
103.4 102.5 106.1 104.1 106.5 107.3 
103.2} 101.6] 102.7 99.0) 100.0 105.6 
103.0} 105.2) 102.6) 104.3) 109.7 114.5 
106.0} 109.6) 113.7) 119.2) 118.2 129.0 
97.8 99.5} 101.5] 103.0; 112.2 130.6 
102.0} 104.9} 104.5} 106.4) 111.7 130.9 
102.7; 107.2) 106.1 105.1 111.5 131.5 
96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 115.8 
98.6; 100.9} 101.8} 101.5} 108.4 118.2 
98.5} 103.5} 102.8) 105.2) 113.9 128.1 
118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 185.0 
102.8} 102.2} 104.0) 103.1 102.5 98.3 
101.9) 102.5) 103.6) 104.7} 103.6 105.6 
98.2; 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4 110.1 
105.3} 104.9} 100.3 98.6; 110.4 96.8 
100.7} 104.2); 104.2} 105.0} 102.7 117.0 
105.6} 110.8] 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 129.0 
95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 90.7 
105.9) 103.1) 113.7} 103.2) 111.6 126.6 
102.8; 104.8) 107.7} 110.1 111.0 131.5 
97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8 109.5 
97.2 99.7) 101.8 99.2 98.3 108.2 
100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7 122.2 
95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 104.6 
108.8) 111.6} 100.2 94.1 112.1 123.0 
102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 97.0 
105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3 112.9 
107.1 114.3] 115.8} 116.0} 110.8 100.5 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


5.4 


‘ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data” for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment statu 1988 1989 
ploy’ S and country ets 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 _ 
Civilian labor force 
WARE Stale evenness cecesscevecacss Sereaeessessscsteroreesceosseetoeeed 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840] 126,346] 128,105] 129,200] 131,056| 132,304] 133,943] 136,297 
Wan aac cca trncss essai st avcnsee rv petiam tiene ees sa 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
EIST EN Ree Obes cee RoE ne a 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 
REND ENG sca csgtca cgi csaysedt yar ap sanvedseauuaasvanvr: Bastsveneoisoasteet unr 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
France... a 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,660 24,760 24,810 25,080 25,170 
ASO NOA ENV atc one nasuesinetrerstrisetasteantsasaxstvconehtecaresicitietexcare 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 = 
RAI raver coach eo vsaaaanicfs sata rade auslststcspesessshisovectesara: 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 - 
4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 = 
Wistted Kinga orn ..ctreteese seth vp cnapsncelurerecnuectnasdoceonssn 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 - 
Participation rate* 
WME: S tales ea. cacecsst tes scecss cchsetho Sarco sesdeAlbreseas ptosis 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
Canada........ 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
Australia... 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
Japan... 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
France.. 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 §5.2 55.4 §6:2 
Germany. 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 §3.7 53.2 §2.8 - 
Italy.......... ond 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
LS e yf (aki a uate ere» ee ee es 54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 
SWEAR I goo sess psc asec Sot okies ass EasaachCeseasuheustuseessntedsancaceny 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 - 
DU Ai TEACH AHI CHA OIE ex. fe taactota gat aa coi ncn azes ecb oeacas'sasSadeees 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 - 
Employed 
UIC GLAU Sir cenerasstecte cess coaesteait ctesaonvssenupsancamtee hopsveial 114,968 | 117,342} 118,793} 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259) 123,060 | 124,900} 126,708 | 129,558 
AACE veceeccnasaasiaaayoneraeatonchenarecsasaresvepecsupescssnzectvasnyyes 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
TNECTUST FO Sone Je ns 08 eer ee ee 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
Japan... --| 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
France..... meal) ete 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,750 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,040 
Germany «| 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 = 
HAN. nc.3s | 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 
Netherlands 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 - 
Sweden 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 ee 
United Kingdom 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 - 
Employment-population ratio® 
AUT ere SIE (ek so IR Ree ate ea Oe 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 
51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 Bit 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
50.0 50.9 52.6 §3.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 - 
65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 - 
Unemployed 


y i i rlier years. For ° Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier y 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
in the notes to this Section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 


2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 
45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


ieee | 1900 | vo00 | 100% | 1000 | vooe | 1008 | 1006 | 1907 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1987 
beh ape de fu 
Output per hour 
United States ...icnisscccccenaeiipesinnenneenes ~ -| - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 
Caneda.cet.2 8 eee e te ee eee 40.7} 59.2| 69.6) 75.2) 91.1 91.0} 92.4 
38.0 48.1 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 
32.7 42.7 64.5 88.9 92.0 96.9 
52.7 66.9 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 
45.5 53.9 70.5 86.7 92.7 97.4 
§2.1 61.1 77.3 88.4 91.6 94.5 
36.8 | 43.9 64.0 85.0 86.6 89.4 
38.6) 48.8 69.8 91.7 93.8 97.2 
57.8) 67.6 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 
52.8 62.1 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 
43.3; 51.4] 54.4] 78.1] 82.6] 862 
-| = 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 
60.5 76.8 85.4 103.2 109.3 110.8 
38.8 50.0 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 
57.6 70.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 
68.0 79.5 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 
66.9 80.1 92.7 91.1 96.3 101.6 
70.9 78.5 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 
44.8 54.1 78.7 88.5 94.8 98.6 
59.8 68.0 77.8 89.5 92.8 96.9 
89.1 102.2 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 
81.7 88.5 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 
90.4 99.7 87.2 94.5 101.5 105.5 
104.4) 110.4} 107.5} 1038] 1066] 107.1 
102.2 110.4 113.6 113.2 120.2 120.0 
102.3; 104.0 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 
176.1 165.5 121.3 99.9 101.4 102.3 
129.0 118.8} 101.1] 109.6} 107.2| 104.7 
147.0| 148.7] 131.5] 105.1] 104.0] 104.4 
136.1 128.4 110.3 99.6 99.2 99.5 
121.8) 123.4] 123.0] 104.1] 109.5) 110.2 
155.1 139.3 111.4 97.6 98.9 99.7 
154.3! 151.2} 135.0} 118.6} 114.3] 107.1 
154.7| 142.5] 124.0] 119.5] 121.4] 119.0 
208.8 194.1 160.5 121.0 122.8 122.4 
23.8 28.7 §5.8 80.9 84.2 86.9 
17.8 22.0 47.7 75.3 77.9 82.5 
16.5 26.8 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 
14.1 21.7 52.7 79.3 81.0 85.2 
13.3 20.5 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 
10.5 14.9 41.3 79.7 82.7 87.2 
20.8 29.1 53.9 76.6 79.6 83.4 
4.6 7.0 27.9 66.1 68.7 75.5 
20.3 31.8 64.7 87.8 87.7 88.5 
11.8 17.0 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 
10.8 15.2 37.4 67.3 71.7 79.4 
6.3 9.5 33.1 64.7 68.9 73.6 
- - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 
30.0 31.6 63.4 82.6 85.6 89.3 
43.3 55.7 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 
43.2 50.8 81.7 89.3 88.0 87.9 
25.2 30.6 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 
23.0 27.6 58.6 92.0 89.3 89.5 
39.9 47.6 69.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 
12.6 16.0 43.7 77.8 79.4 84.4 
52.7 65.1 92.7 95.8 93.5 91.1 
20.4 25.1 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 
20.5 24.4 50.6 74,7 79.0 84.7 
14.6 18.4 60.9 82.8 83.4 85.5 
- - 77.6 85.7 85.9 89.5 
34.8 38.1 65.6 76.3 84.1 91.1 
15.3 26.1 $1.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 
28.0 42.1 90.0 76.8 76.9 5 Pig 
20.3 30.7 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 
22.0 32.9 73.5 81.0 79.3 74.3 
rn 28.1 59.9 75.3 77.2 73.3 
24.7 34.0 62.9 73.9 76.1 75.8 
25.6 41.2 82.1 83.1 83.1 75.5 
17.8 27.2 63.9 77.5 86.1 82.9 
i 23.0 32.7 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 
UAE ISICON Siva ore esie exer edevssoasannindsaamncvodndapeesiisa 16.1 19.7 25.5 80.1 76.9 84.1 79.3 
- Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” "iF - 
: 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 4 1994 * | 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 * 
Tf i —- 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 

UREN ee ICTR oF ie cereestesto tae ep Ey Ac eae Rn 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7A 

MOSUW ORR VICASES teeta oss tree as ese ret tras cigars tssceutsssiyotssonesecemss 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 

BOSH WORKG AVS a1, reverie sok -serstes. ccarese etre is assaltt essnecenivaate tavocess 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 

SOLAN GASCS seccsctaoncc.s cowetiee cua hehe oct ths sssae eee RE a 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 

Lost workday cases 5.6 57 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.1 

MESSE WOMKCAYS: 5, ccex tte es: ae ccamtente careete etter oeasskacteccnren kosaleetyaeccnabcel 93.6 94.1 101.8) 100.9) 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 - - - - - 

PULA CASCS ance ee eer scan csoae ek coci uke sau ae aus sai st oe eee<us terete meee 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7:3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 

Lost workday cases. 41 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 

Lost workdays 125.9] 144.0} 152.1 137.2} 119.5} 129.6] 204.7 - - - - - 

TRAC RSES a5 cc Peet hen cei cust eon Ub voce mmoniscevanvere Newsome 18:2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 

Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 4.4 

Lost workdayS.............2..5+ 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - 

General building contractors: 

Total cases 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 hikes) 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 

Lost workday cases. 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5:4 5A 4.4 4.0 3.7 

Lost workdays......... Ses 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - 

Heavy construction, except building: 

ARAL CASES. cass sccemeetasevarcuustonens kc achssutess nec in ren ncaa iowaeseneven sen 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 Aaa 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 

MEO SU WOMKUR CASES ce ccassnccypap-apets .c-nacutea A vaseiscsveveoipsscdspaanapeasees ieee 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Si 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 

Lost workdayS...............065 132.9] 139.1 162.3} 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - - - 

Special trades contractors: 

BOLERO CS ac seece ecco esmeatcivine naa tec Be ake sasion Cou aasauna Moan a 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 14.1 10.4 10.0 

BOSEWOKO AY CAS CSI, <. oxcccaver cans sesstandtoneesovassosricaptusccencsateesstvasesden te 7A 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 

BOSE WONKA S cacgncs sees vecacns vgsutatensnyavorcdcakevessuvsusstancecssovscscvcsevense 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = = = = = 

Manufacturing 

PROLAN GASES, sacs c. sacps age sway epicsac ase syawenssrgs verre Yea ae sene Sevaschauarnonpvs 10.6 11.9 16 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.4 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 

EOSUWITKGAY CASOS: can crta secon: stcceptectsr coke cr anuot pas catphaaars War tenesvins 4.7 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 

BOSRWOFKGAY Sie ooacad seen yn ecaiieaes att oasis aspera ve ee eraser 85.2 95.5} 107.4} 113.0} 120.7} 121.5) 124.6 - - - - - 

Durable goods: 

PGtAL CASES. Srcereee Werth aceasta gorcMRe A wc-i ss voaptevenvaee fe saps e ent 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 

HEOSEWOIKEBY GASBS foores o.com secesesuesccancsncsrensitvedtet eymenunacpstary Sedaestie 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 as 5.4 BT, 5.6 5A Set 

OSU WOMKOBY Srccczt cases ccanachadccsoavsseustartes cusp rsaxceheascinssbsvavagsdonnstnvevi 87.1 96.8 141.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Lost workday cases. e 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 eid 7.0 6.8 6.5 
BIE PUTAS swt tars est wea ccna Quy acd dna evils amsosiarkcnaess caxsanniians Wives 176.5 189.1 1S 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

OLANIGASES i, Gite ecctee ere cen cr etser cas sahcade Sharer Reetiasynad 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
Lost workday cases. xf 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
POSH MOTE AY Setecenct rit ee tense scxancenapbeohs es cusdvarcccgsecssaainateoetnssmehs 103.0} 103.6) 115.7 = = -| 128.4 - = = = = 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

MOLAN CASES... cas tecetcc cannes fae atesew snes c aebauc canwacSdahws saenscccnstancees 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
LOSE WONKA Y CASOS 5 5css sade nay coos cuceanars=ov=sensdeeovdbdeiyeandssenqarannese 6.5 7A 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 
OSE WOIKGEY Sin ese eet eas tered ote cpus os avadeagerssanceedsndseczaususute 126.0] 135.8; 141.0] 149.8] 160.5) 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17-5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
TEOStWOTKGAW CAS CS ices tts ve seace, serstees-wstesassstiadeatvosusirbenavaimn facie 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7(5\ 7.3 ee) 7.2 6.8 7.2 
OStWOIKGAYS Bez asates ones -Rasarsyornnand ostevcxactoxcsxaeavtaas baaaiseiasGasiadaen 125.5| 145.8} 161.3) 168.3) 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - 

Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases ............. 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 Epa 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
HOSE, WOKE AY S carey arecmemneaneicetecn:accesesctecquancavaceaes me radascubs -cevieeosern ASS y 421-9 138.8) 147.6] 155.7] 146.6] 144.0 - - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

MOtAl| CASES «-csctazeeeecacsncsnedeictedeensepeancere 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.41 US| 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 

Lost workday cases. ial 4.2 4.4 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 

POSUWOMKGAYS cue nce cee ne -asaverssesasecnoccans cnivurasisassstoncataracusettoneeres 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 
tronic and other electrical equipment: 

erotal EE ASCS ceesapeescenst aaeittacicare -untesetas seen des ete se ana seasesarasavedesd 6.4 t2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 
Lost workday cases eal Zale 3.1 oie) 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 
OStWORKO AY Si ecaxnete ene rasccstenesesasrenseastectvaraattseats cazsevinesesvasscesser 49.8 55.9 64.6 Fee) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - = 

i i if 

Lay eee meri 9.6 13.5 17.7 Nat 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 
Lost workday cases 44 SW, 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 Tot 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 
WOSt WOIKGAYS.12=<ceenec.ccszsccsaccsqcasnccnnenpesutuenesencseroreeesoaerarosaenses} 79.1 105.7} 134.2) 138.6} 153.7] 166.1 186.6 - - - - - 

oducts: 

at Ce 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 §.1 4.8 
Lost workday cases. 2.3 2.4 2.6 20 Da 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 
Lost workdays.... 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - 

tries: 

Shes ae ranula nds ea ae eRe 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 4:3 1153 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 
Lost workday cases. 4.3 4.6 tal Sit 61 Seal 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 4.2 
LOSt WOFKGAYS.......0..20-esenerseeesecsceeeeeeseenssteneesssassesnsnenercanensaneaniee| 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6) 113.1 104.0) 108.2 - - - - = 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time pote 
2 
4 4 
Nondurable goods: 
Totl CASOS czy scidccccpcbacviden sacelowoc ep sass ese ee 10.0 11.1 8.8 
Lost workday CAS08....-siisssdessecssvsvieiecbaiewscrtlesestpeseataeh beietenensseiaoeesn 4.6 6.1 4.4 
LiSt WOPA YS <5ca ccs cpio <castonpivasnsvinavezzansoubinsushanaten sans vansnnnaiiesonessnecine 82.3 93.5 ¥« 
Food and kindred products: 
Tote CBSOS 552m ccccaceas Aucep thts era aun ins Seer ae er eae 16.5 17.7 14.5 
Lost WOPKCAY CABS ic <csisencateicasc<cryoovtncacdval cheba aeaedcuanaa 8.0 8.6 8.0 
LOST WORKS os secssts ans es pancrevesnenas msacernaseedaneol esas net itiaculecaentis’ 137.8} 153.7 - 
Tobacco products: 
Ue eee eee. eee. RES cae a Cee 6.7 8.6 5.9 
Lost workday cases. 2.5 2.5 2.4 
LOSE WTKR S oor vacssun con tnearethasacssuquctetasspiscaksniatsqubatasveone > Hnaawus 45.6 46.4 * 
Textile mill products: 
FORM eR scan ae cap chal ea aidl stan aoe ht Chces 5 wasdeeddn oneal 7.8 9.0 6.7 
Lost workday cases. ed 3.1 3.6 3.1 
O08 PRIS stant aneviniecacat mene escbtinanninleieceiins sora iacbaseiees 59.3 65.9 = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases . eed Soe dud via in aatsheloaccvteaeictaabe 6.7 7.4 7.0 
Lost workday c cases. EE 3.1 3.1 
RISE WHOIS is icsiow ea ptpscan cs mcdctn nb iteias oe achiles bose anadanedhionese 49.4 59.5 - 
Paper and allied | erage 
Total cases . ods dagesc te alienate elt Mia ssid eg ductehen en downs Reel 10.5 12.8 7.3 
Lost workday ¢ cases. ml 4.7 5.8 3.7 
BE SIS is aw sirwnconnanneacotbaonensniseesagesbahinidlinat cess crettnsns 99.5] 122.3 - 
Printing and publishing: 
TMD IG oceans cecacstas each cdcbancewe a deahs ba veesnsndete ites 6.5 6.7 5.7 
Lost workday cases. oa 2.9 3.1 at 
Lr WINN os cis erence ss ortercoenstsacsonsenerabint os maa desreceheen 50.8 §6.1 - 
Chemicals and allied isons cad 
Total cases . banat ah rene a ee, ee a 6.3 7.0 48 
Lost workday Ci cases at 3.1 2.3 
IE IIRC ees ie aera eens ev edewsoncsib ances ccensvesposcasceszsrs 49.4 58.8 = 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Pe A es ea Sccccrer pas Uoreeenodnci sia aeeusseanepnestessivenene 7.1 7.3 4.3 
CS Renae <2 ee ee 3.2 3.1 2.2 
ISAS OMEN Sys pos net sceeeresad lies scopes inchidieenenesy scatunteppaennnss 67.5 65.9 - 
Rubber and miscellaneous ee — 
Total cases . a 14.0 15.9 11.9 
Lost workday Ci cases... 6.6 7.6 5.8 
RRND PIRES ahaa os op se Wesnrecesasalitsrasacesesaidentaasccsascasasiinnacsos 118.2] 130.8 - 
Leather and leather noche eas 
Total cases . se si Sulade Pere Renph es ivi de acisedp Qiks «cas ttn 10.5 12.4 10.6 
Lost workday c: cases. , 4.8 5.8 43 
BO WANS Gantt cov cn cres tice ntiieervniibhinnstirrsteintdie> boas caripaivsiied 83.4) 114.5 = 
Transportation and public utilities 
49 48 
108.1 = 
a7 67 
3.4 3.0 
56.1 4 
7.4 65 
3.7 3.2 
64.0 > 
Lost workday cases... i scented Pepcamecbateed oesadiastinconsetssslabnagsiatieboionn 3.2 3.3 2.9 
CIS GURY Gin. Last as'o op ace Rie casatenissteTeanacasiehsdeasinontancaatdtibiskpans 60.5 §2.9 * 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Lost workday | cases... ° 9 9 0.9 
17.1 14,3 > 
5.3 5.5 §.6 
2.5 27 25 
43.0 45.8 Ps 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

q Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and ilinesses or lost workdays 
per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days 
away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 
disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 


——— 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


iB Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992-96 19967 1997 
— et o 
Average Number | Number Percent 
Tete eased carers ter cesceansavaneetevepiens cdesteratnttninis coeeecesuiearsucaceszan, 6,331 6,202 6,218 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,587 2,601 2.599 42 
Highway incident. ccccecaacsoniprsvsvsveceresestesrocecsenss 1,287 1,346 1,387 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 640 667 639 10 
Moving in same direction...........cccescessserevees 104 96 103 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING. ...........sccseseeeeeeeee 228 220 229 4 
Moving In InterSOChOM icc: ccre sxx acssasactoxessy cops esssypsuuvesttstosackcuseoces 125 153 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment................e004 231 243 280 5 
NOncoilllSlon nici Oraticect cacsccxsessssue.tovcvevsoesvacctrssvssoacebtvarveseaseseaured 343 352 384 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision...... 250 266 295 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.............ccce0e+e0e 400 374 377 6 
CHV GICUNTI EC ar enoricarscrseenersatseeswroshvaeesuded iconeastcavenssstakcakopatansicncas 213 206 216 3 
PGI ANE aoe Fasten ayn cause ca vaassssoc ceo vsty atte «phy se uiReaeaen eee Saeco 334 324 261 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 369 353 367 6 
Water vehicle incident..... 106 119 109 2 
FRGUWAY cas daauss ss ecbyesctys cxasaetepes 78 74 93 1 
ASSaUlts ANd VIOIONT ACtS............seccescssoorsovsncvesescnsecceasressssscoscseseesees 1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
SRNR ines cx hennaleesnicas «cdayics abr enieded bus cuckau poate siseep egbenaart tees 1,032 927 856 14 
RSNGOUNG sve ncsuscctanedett ns geass cseaternisstusnuivusssnscauavussdasasvavancy 839 761 705 11 
STAD DING Riese aes aha cebeya sans speencecancrcemtabeckou ns uenstanesesshedere| 78 80 73 1 
Other, including bombing 115 86 78 1 
Self-inflicted injuries................0.. 213 204 212 3 
Contact with objects and equipment 998 1,010 1,034 17 
SUUGK DY ODj SGU crosstmcsinscespronsosssaccsasnarbeccrdsassedestres 568 582 578 9 
tuCK by, falling OBOCt. «5:2 o css ssp cecssuaonarvanesksvesscapucaccsiacesssesssesey 365 403 384 6 
Stuck’ by flying Object: tasai.t eesatocdecvaszsvaenckadseosetsaverectinctscrsssusy 69 58 53 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 289 285 320 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery........ 147 146 189 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..........ccc:cscssseeseeeed 122 131 118 2 
GUNS ere prccr'y an cge cen med una ouelecbnet qacsad-rversesitvnnessictnsitanorstvcyseestarercanasearecee 645 691 715 11 
Fall to lower lOVEL, 5. <.<vscsecssasyovsceescctacvosecsurseduverscvevwasussueyseeunsccaree 562 610 652 10 
Fall tromlagder. coca c.5 caceecencvcas sects ecssaccscvosvastessesccecscseassavsvteeecema 87 97 116 2 
Fall from roof............06+ 130 149 154 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging... 79 88 87 1 
Fall On SQMe lOVON. foses cc. iasen scene nccscerscnecssastasecesseaecersessssssesvowecesay 56 52 44 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................- 596 533 550 9 
Contact with electric Currents. ..:-0-<sccrinsasse<ss-2dseseveccasdsanonedvesonayauss 327 281 297 5 
Contact with overhead power liN€S.............scsssecssecesereerseereeeseey 128 116 138 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes........cecreeseseereee 42 33 40 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances 121 123 123 2 
Inhalation of SuUDStANCES...........sssessesseceersersesseesee 75 76 59 1 
KOKVGEMIO SN CIONCY ea siece czas paasrtacive van ceencescvenyacecdenesivencstvanscvarsypocses 105 95 87 1 
Drownling, SUDMEMSlOM ipassscccxsccsnsssosecacosacsgeteraaesnacaveleueivenavsswss 81 70 70 1 
Fires and @xploslons).icecsccusescs---ecnndest cvacectesscsecescnceceadansneasnsysscd 193 185 196 3 
Other events OF CExPOSULeS®.........csssccssseesesssseeccssseesssssseesssnseeesensess 37 17 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 
total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meet 
publication criteria. 
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